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OBSERVATIONS. 

THE reader will find an epitome of the novel, from which 
the story of this play is supposed to be taken, at tlie conclusioii 
of the notes. It should however be remembered, that if our 
poet was at all indebted to the Italian novelists, it muii^ have 
been through the medium of some old translation, whifch has 
hitherto escaped the researches of his most industrious editors* 

It appears from a passage in Stephen Gosson's School of 
Abuse, &c. 1579, that a play, comprehending the distinct plots 
of this, had been exhibited before Shakspeare*s, viz. ** Tho 
Jew shown at the Bull, representing the greediness of worldly 
Choosers, and the bloody Minds of Usurers." " These plays^ 
says Gosson, (for he mentions others ^th it) are goode and 
sweete playes, &c." It is therefore not improbable uat Shak- 
speare new- wrote his piece, on the model ahready menticmeci, 
and that the elder performance, being inferior, was permitted 
to drop silently into oblivion. STSBysm* 

Of The Merchant of Venice the style is even and easy, with 
few peculiarities of motion, or anomalies of construction. The 
comick part raises laughter, and the serioua fixes expectation. 
The probability of either one or theotherstoty cannot be main* 
tained. The union of two actions in one event is in this dra- 
ma eminentiy happy. Dryden was much pleased with his own 
address in connecting the two plots of his Spanish Friar, which 
yet, I believe, the cntick will find excelled by this i^y. 

Johnson. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 
Duke qf Venice. 

Antonio, the merchant of Venice : 

B A s s A N I o, his friend. 

Salanio, *! 

Salarino, > friends to Antonio and Baasanig* 

Gratiano, J 

Lorenzo, in love with Jessica. 

Shtlock, a Jew : 

Tubal, a Jew^ his friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a clown^ servant to Shylock. 

Old GoBBO, father to Launcelot. 

^h'B.TkiQy a messenger from Venice. 

Leonardo, a^rvanr to Bassanio. 

Portia, a rich heiress. 
Nerissa, her waiting-maid. 
Jessica, daughter to Shylock. 

Magnijicoes qf Venice^ Officers of the Court of Justice, 
Jailer^ Servants^ and other ^^ttendants. 



SCE^E'^fiartly at Venice, andfiartly at Belmont, the 
seat of Portia, on the continent. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 



ACT I. 

SCENEI. — Venice. j1 Street. Enter A}noviOy Sal- 

ARiNo, and Salanio. 

Ijintonio. 
N sooth, I know not why I am so sad ; 
It wearies me ; you say, it wearies you ; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is bora, 
1 am to learn ; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Sal. Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
There, where your argosies i with portly sail,— 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were the pageants of the sea,— . 
Do overpeer the petty traflickers. 
That curt'sy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Sala, Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass,^ to know where sits the wind ; 
Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads ; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt. 
Would make me sad. 

Sal. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

[i] Argosiei—A. name given in oar author's tinae to ships of great burthen, 
probably galleons, such as the Spaniards use in their West India trade. JOH. 

[2] By holding up the grass, or any light body that will bend by a gentle 
blast, the direction of the wind is found. * * This way I used in shooting. 
Betwixt the markes was an open place, there I take a fethere, or a lyttle 
tight grasse, and so learned how the wind stood." Aschatn. JOHNSON 
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I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 

And see my wealthy Andrew ^ dock'd in sand, 

Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs. 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to church. 

And see the holy edifice of stone. 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks ^ 

Which, touching but my gentle vessel's side. 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream ; 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 

And, in a word, but even now worth this. 

And now worth nothing t Shall I have the thought 

To think on this ; and shall I lack the thought, 

That such a thing, bechanc'd, would make roe sad ? . 

But, tell not me ; 1 know, Antonio 

Is sad to think upon his merchandize. 

jint. Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandize makes me not sad. 

Sola. Why then you are in love. 

jint. Fie, fie ! 

Sala. Not in love neither ? Then let's say, you are sad, 
Because you are not merry : and 'twere as easy 
For you, to laugh, and leap, and say, you are merry. 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes,* 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar-aspect. 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, ^ 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Enter BAssanio, Lorenzo, and Gratianq. 

Sal. Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kinsman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo ; Fare you well ; 
We leave you now with better company. 

Sala, I would have staid till I had made you merry. 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

jint. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 




coantenance in laughing 
wben rne eyes are half shot. WARBURTON. 
ISl Because such are apt enoogh to show dieir teeth in anger. WARE* 
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I take it, your own business calls on you, 
And you embrace the occasion to depart. 

Sal, Good-morrow, my good lords. 

Base. Good signiors both, when shall we laugh } Say, 
when ? 
You grow exceeding strange : Must h be so ? 

Sal. We'll make our leisures to attend on yours. 

\^Exe. Salarino and Salanio. 

L9r. My lord Bassanio, since you have found Antonio, 
We two will leave you : but, at dinner time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we must meet. 

Ba8a. I will not fail you. 

Gra, You look not well, signior Antonio ; 
You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellously chang'd. 

Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the Fool :< 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine. 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within. 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster f 
Sleep when he wakes ^ and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish f I tell thee what, Antonio,-— 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ; — 
There are a sort of men« whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be drest in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, / am air OrSde^ 
And^ when I ofie my lifia^ let no dog bark I 
O, my Antonio, I do know of these. 
That therefore only are reputed wise. 
For saying nothing ; who, I am v«ry sure. 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, fools. 

[61 Alluding to the common comparison of human life to a stage*play. So 
that ne desires his may be the fool's or buffoon's parr, which was a constant 
chara^r In the old farces ; from whence came tae phrase, to play the Jeol. 

WARBURTON. 
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I'll tell thee more of this another time : 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion.— 
Come, good Lorenzo : — Fare ye well, a while ; 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner.^ 

Lor, Well, we will leave you then till dinner time : 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men. 
For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

Gra, Well, keep me company but two years more» 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

jlni. Farewell : I'll grow a talker for this gear. 

Gra. Thanks, i' faith ; for silence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 

lExeunt Gra. and Lorek. 

jint. Is that any thing now f 

Baas, Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
than any man in all Venice : His reasons are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff ; you shall 
seek all day ere you find them ; and, when you have 
them, they are not worth the search. 

jint. Well ; tell me now, what lady is this same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis'd to tell me of i 

Bass. 'Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate. 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts. 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal. 
Hath left me gaged : To you, Antonio, 
I owe the most, iii money, and in love ; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots, and purposes. 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

j^nt. 1 pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it ; 
And, if it stand, as you yourself still do, 
Within the eye of honour, be assur'd. 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlock 'd to your occasions. 

[7] The humour of this consists in its bein^ an allusion to the practice of 
the puritan preachers of those times ; who being generally long and tedious^ 
were often forced to put ofFthatpart of their sermon called the exhortation, 
till aft«r dinner. WARBURTON. 
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Ba88, In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self- same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth ; and by advent'ringboth, 
I oft found both : I urge this childhood proof, 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 
I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth. 
That which I owe is lost : but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both. 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant. ,You know me well ; and herein spend but time, 
To wind about my love with circumstance ; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong. 
In making question of my uttermost. 
Than if you had made waste of all I have : 
Then do but say to me what I should do. 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest unco it : therefore, speak. 

Baas. In Belmont is a lady richly left. 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word. 
Of wond'rous virtues ; sometimes from her eyes , 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 
Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus' Portia. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 
For the four winds blow in from every doast 
Renowned suitors : and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont, Colchos* strand. 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift, 
That I should questionless be fortunate. 

jint. Thou know'st, that all my fortunes are at sea ; 
Nor have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum : therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 
That shall be r^,ck*d, even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia, 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, m 

3 VOL. II. ^k 
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Where money is ; and I no question make, 

ito have it of my trust* or for my sake« [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Belmont, A Room in Portia'« House. Enter 

Portia and Nerissa. 

Por, By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary 
of this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries 
were in the same abundance as your good fortunes are : 
And, yet, for aught I see, they are as sick, that surfeit 
with too much, as they that starve with nothing : It Is 
no mean happiness therefore, to be seated in the mean ; 
superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but competency 
lives longer. 

Por, Good sentences, and well pronounced. 

JSTer, They would be better, if well followed. 

Por, If to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cot- 
tages, princes' palaces. It is a good divine that follows 
his own instructions : I can easier teach twenty what 
were ^ood to be done, than be one of the twenty to fol- 
low mme own teaching. The brain may devise laws for 
the blood ; but a hot temper leaps over a cold decree : 
such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o'er the meshes 
of good counsel the cripple. But this reasoning is not in 
the fashion to choose me a husband : — O me, the word 
choose ! I may neither choose who^n I would, nor refuse 
whom I dislike ; so is the will of a living daughter curb'd 
by the will of a dead. father : — Is it not hard, Nerissa, 
that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none } 

JVer, Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men, at 
their death, have good inspirations ; therefore, the lot- 
tery, that he hath devised in these three chests, of gold, 
silver, and lead, (whereof who chooses his meaning, 
chooses you,) will, no doubt, never be chosen by any 
rightly, but one who you shall rightly love. But what 
warmth is there in your affection towards any of these 
princely suitors that are already come i 

Por. I pray thee, over-name them ; and as thou namest 
them, I will describe them ; and, according to my de- 
scription, level at my affection. 

JVer, First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 
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Par, Ay, thafs a colt,^ indeed, for he doth nothing 
but talk of his horse ; and he makes it a great appro^ 
priation to his own good parts, that he can shoe him 
himself : I am much afraid, my lady his mother play'd 
false with a smith. 

J^er, Then, is there the county Palatine.* 

For, He doth nothing but frown ; as who should say. 
An if you will not have me, choose : He hears merry 
tales, and smiles not : I fear, he will prove the weeping 
philosopher when he grows old, being so full of unman- 
nerly sadness in his youth. I had rather be married to 
a death's head with a bone in his mouth, than to either 
of these. God defend me from these two ! 

JVer, How say you by the French lord,monsieur Le Bon ? 

Por, God made him, and therefore let him pass for a 
man. In truth, I know it as a sin to be a mocker ; Bat, 
he ! why, he hath a horse better than the Neapolitan's ; 
a better bad habit of frowning than the count Palatine : 
he is every man in no man : if a throstle sing, he falls 
straight a capering ; he will fence with his own shadow : 
if I should marry him, I should marry twenty husbands : 
If he wo^ld despise me, I would forgive him ; for if he 
love me to madness, I shall never requite him. 

JSTer. What say you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
baron of England ? 

Por, You know, I say nothing to him ; for he under- 
stands not me, nor I him : he hath neither Latin, French, 
nor Italian ; ^ and you will come into the court, and swear 
that I have a poor pennyworth in the English. He is a 
proper man's picture ; But, alas ! who can converse with 
a dumb show ? How oddly he is suited ! I think, he bought 
his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet 
in Germany, and his behaviour every where. 

JVer. What think you of the Scottish lord,his neighbour ? 

Por, That he hath a neighbourly charity in him ; for 
he borrowed a . box of the ear of the Englishman, and 

rSJ Colt is used for a heady, |[ay youngster, whence the phrase toed oima 
old man too javenile. that he still retains his coit*s tooth. See Henry VIII* 
A« I. sc. iii. JOHNSON. 

[9^ I am almost inclined to believe* that Shakspeare has more allastoni to 

E articular fadts and persons than his readers commonlv suppose. The co«uit 
ere mentioned was, perhaps, Albertas a Lasco/ a Polish Palatine, who vU- 
ited EngUnd in our author's life-time, was eaeerly caressed, and splenwmy 
entertained ; but running in debt, at last stole away, and endeavoured to 
repair his fortune by enchantment. JOHNSON. 

t'] A satire on the ignorance of the yonnff English travellers in our ati- 
thw^l time. WARBURTON. 
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swore be would pay him again, i^hen he was able 
I think, the Frenchman became his surety, > and sealed 
under for another. 

AJrr. How like you the young German, the duke of 
Saxony's nephew ?3 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober ; 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk : 
when he is best, he is a little worse than a man ; and 
when he is worst, he is little better than a beast: an the 
worst fall that ever fell, I hope, I shall make shift to go 
without him . 

JVer. If he should offer to choose, and choose the right 
casket, you should refuse to perform your father's will, 
if you should refuse to accept him. 

Por, Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, set 
a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket : 
for, if the devil be within, and that temptation without, 
I know he will choose it. I will do any thing, Nerissa, 
ere I will be married to such a spunge. 

JVer. You need not fear, lady, the having any of these 
lords ; they have acquainted me with their determina- 
lions : which is indeed, to return to their home, and to 
trouble you with no more suit ; unless you may be won 
by some other sort than your father's imposition, de- 
pending on the caskets. 

Por, If 1 live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaste 
as Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner of my fa- 
ther's will : I am glad this parcel of wooers are so rea- 
sonable ; for there is not one among them but I dote on 
his very absence, and 1 pray God grant them a fair de- 
parture. 

J^Ter, Do you not remember, lady, in your father's 
time, a Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier, that came 
hither in company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

Por, Yes, yes, it was Bassanio ; as 1 think, so was he 
ealLed. 

J^er, True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever my 
foolish eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair 
lady. 

[a] Allading to the constant assistance, or rather constant promises of as- 
sUtance* that the French gave the Scots in their quarrels with the English; 
This is here humorousl^r satirized. WARBURTON 

[3] In Sh^kspeare's time the Dnk*: of Bavaria visited London, and» was 
made knight of the garter.— —Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia's suitors 
there may be some so vert allusion to those of ^ucen £)iz;:beth. JOHNSON. 
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For. I remember him well ; and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise. — How now ! what news ? 

Enter a Servant, 

Ser, The four strangers seek for you, madam, to take 
their leave : and there is a fore-runner come from a fifth, 
the prince of Morocco ; who brings word, the prince, 
his master, will be here to-night. 

Por, If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good 
heart as I can bid the other four farewell, I should be glad 
of his approach : if he have the condition of a saint, and 
the complexion of a devil, I had rather he should shrive 
nie than wive me. Come, Nerissa. — Sirrah, go before. 

Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, another 

knocks at the door. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Venice, Afiublic Place, J^Tj^erBASSANioandSHTLOCK. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, — well. 

Bas.Yov the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bound. 

Shy, Antonio shall become bound, — well. 

Bass. May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me I 
Shall I know your answer i 

Shy. Three thoussnd ducats, for three months, and 
Antonio bound ? 

Bass, Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary } 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no ; — my meaning, in saying he 
is a good man, is to have you understand me, that he 
is sufficient : yet his means are in supposition : he hath an 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; I un- 
derstand moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England,-— and other ventures he 
hath, squander'd abroad : But ships are but boards,sailors 
but men : there be land-rats, and water-rats, water- 
thieves, and land-thieves ; I mean, pirates ; and then, 
there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks : Theman 
is, notwithstanding, sufficient ; — three thousand ducats; 
•I think, r may take his bond. 

Bass, Be assured you may. 

3* VOL. II. 
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Shy. I will be assured, I may ; and,that I may be assured, 
I will bethink me : May I speak with Antonio i 

Baas, If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy, Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habitation which 
your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into :* I 
will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk 
with you, and so following ; but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you. What news on the 
Kialto f — Who is he comes here ? 

Enter Antonio. 

Baas, This is signior Antonio. 

Shy, [^Aside,"] How like a fawning publican he looks 
I hate him for he is a christian : 
But more, for that, in low simplicity. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip,' 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates onr sacred nation ; and he rails. 
Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calls interest : Cursed be my tribe. 
If I forgive him ! 

Baas. Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy, I am debating of my present store ; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats : What of that ^ 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me : But soft ; How many months 
Do you desire ? — Rest you fair, good signior ; [To Anx 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

.4nt, Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
^ taking, nor by giving of excess. 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend,* 
IMl break a custom : — Is he yet possessed, 

[4] Perhaps there is no charadter through all Shakspeare. drawn with 
more spirit, and just discrimination, than Shylock's. His laoKuage.. allu- 
sions, and ideas, are every where so appropriate to a Jew> that Shylock 
might be exhibited for an exemplar of that peculiar people. HENLEY. 

[5] This, Dr. Johnson observes, is a phrase taken from the practice of 
wrestlers ; and (he might have added^ is an allusion to the angers thus lay- 
ing hold of Jacob when he wrestled with him. See Gen. xxxii 34. HENLEY. 

[6] Ripe tunnts are wants come to the heinht, wants that can have no other 
delay. Perhaps we might read— r»/<? iva«f5, wsrnts ihat come thick ur»on 
him. JOHNSON. 
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How much you would ? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

jint. And for three months. 

Shy, I had forgot,— three months, you told me sa 
Well then, your bond ; and, let me see, — But hear you; 
Methought, you said, you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon advantage. 

jint. 1 do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's sheep. 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor ; ay, he was the third. 

jint. And what of him ^ did he take interest ? 

Shy. No, not take interest ; not, as you would say. 
Directly interest : mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himself were compromis'd. 
That all the eanlings which were streak'd and pied. 
Should fall as Jacob's hire ; the ewes, being rank. 
In the end of autumn turned to the rams : 
And when the work of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act. 
The skilful shepherd peel'd me certain wand», 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind. 
He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes ; 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and those were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest ; 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

^nt. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob serv'd for ; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 
But sway'd, and fashion 'd, by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inserted to make interest good f 
Or is your gold and silver, ewes and rams ? 

Shy. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast : — 
But note me, signior. 

^nt. Mark you this, Bassanio, 
The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. ^ 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart ; 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — 'tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve, then let m e see the rate. 

17}^^ St.Mattheiv^iv.C. HENLEY. 
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Jnt, Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to you i 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto you have tated mc 
About roy monies, and my usances :> 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 
You call me — misbeliever, cut-throat, dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help : 
Go to then ; you come to me, and you say, 
Shylocky we would have monies ; You say so ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; monies is your suit. 
What should I say to you f Should I not say, 
Hath a dog money ? ia it ftoaaiblCy 
A CUT can lend three thousand ducats ? 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 
Say this, — 

Fair sir^ you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me — dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies. 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; (for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?)• 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, thou may'st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy, Why, look you, how you storm ! 
I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain'd me with, 

' III ■ ■■ I ■ I i ■ ^-^— — »— .^— . I. I . M 

[8] Uiance, in our author's time, I believe, signified interest of money. It 
has been once before used in this pl:iy in that sense. MALONE. 

[9] A breed, i.e. interest money bml from the principal. By the epithet 
barren, the author would instruct os in the argument on Mrhich the advocates 
against usury went, which is this ; that money is a barren thing, and cannot, 
like corn and cattle, multiply itself. And to set ofTthe absurdity of this kind 
of usury, he ^t breed and barren ia opposition. WARBUKTON. 

Dr. Warbarton very truly interprets this passage. Old Meres says, " Usu- 
rie and encrease by gold and silver is onlawful, because against nature ; na* 
ture hath made them steriii and barren, usurie makes th^xaprocreative' 

FARMER- 
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Supply your present wants, and take no doit 

Of usance for my monies, and you'll not hear me : 

This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were kindness. 
Shy, This kindness will I show : — 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant, Content, in faith ; I'll seal to such a bond, 
And say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Baas, You shall not seal to such a bond for me, 
ru rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant, Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it : 
Within these tv/o months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy, O father Abraham, what these Christians are ; 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this ; 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 
And, for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 

Ant, Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy, Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond. 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. [Exit, 

Ant, Hie thee, gentle Jew.— 
This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

Ba88, I like not fair terms, and a villain^s mind. 

Ant, Come on ; in this there can be no dismay. 
My ships come home a month before the day. [Exeunt, 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Belmont. A Room in Portia*« House, 
Flourish of cornets. Enter the Prince of Morocco , 
and his Train i Portia, Neriss A, awd oMfr q/*/ier 
Attendants. 

Morocco. 
MISLIKE me not for my complexion. 
The shadow 'd livery of the burnish 'd sun. 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward bom. 
Where Phoebus* fires scarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incision for your love. 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his, or mine.' 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath fear'd * the valiant ; bv my love, I swear, 
The best regarded virgins ot our clime 
Have lov'd it too : I would not change this hue. 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 

For. In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes : 
Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing : 
But, if my father had not scanted me, 
And hedg'd me by his wit,^ to yield myself 
His wife, who wins me by that means, I told you. 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair, 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my aflTection. 

Mor. Even for that I thank you ; 
Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets, 

To try my fortune. By this scimitar,— 

*■ ■ 

CO To understand how the tawny prince, whose savage dignity is very 
well sapported» naeans to recommrnd bimself by this challenge* it mast be 
remembered that red blood is a traditionary sign of courage : Thus Macbeth 
calls one of his frighted soIdiers> a liiy-hver'a bov ; again, in this ^lay» 
Cowards are said to have /ivers tuhite as milk ; and an effeminate and tim<^ 
rous man is termed a milksop. JOHNSON. 

It is customary in the east for lovers to testify the violence of their passion 
by cnttine themselves in the sight of their mistresses. See Habits du Levant> 
pi. 43, and Picart's Religious Ceremonies, Vol.VlI.p. in. HARRIS. 

[a] i. e. terrify'd. To fear is often used by our old writers, in this sense. 

STEEVENS. 

[3] I supfXMe we may safely nad^and hedg*d me by his tvill. Confined 
mehy his will. JOHNS.— As the ancient meaning of ovif, was sagacity, or 
power of mind, 1 have not misplaced the original reading. See our author^ 
panim. STEEVENS. 
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That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince, 
That won three fields of sultan Solyman,— 
I would out-stare the sternest eyes that look. 
Out-brave the heart most daring on the earUi, 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey. 
To win thee, lady : But, alas the while ! 
If Hercules, and Lichias, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page ; 
And so may I, blind fortune leading me. 
Miss that which one unworthier may attain. 
And die with grieving. 

Por. You must take your chance ; 
And either not attempt to choose at all. 
Or swear, before you choose, — if you choose wrong, 
Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage ; therefore be advis*d. 

Mtyr. Nor will not ; come, bring me unto my chance. 

For, First, forward to the temple ; after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 

Mor, Good fortune then ! \Comets, 

To make roe bless't, or cursed'st among men. \Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Venice. A Street, ^n^er Launcelot Gobbo. 

Laun, Certainly my conscience will serve me to run 
from this Jew, my master : The fiend is at mine elbow ; 
and tempts me, saying to me, Gobbo^ Launcelot Gobbo^ 
good Launcelot y or good Gobbo^ or good Launcelot Gob- 
bo^ use your legs, take the start, run away : My con- 
science says, — no ; take heed, honest Launcelot ; take 
heed, honest Gobbo ; or, as aforesaid, honest Launcelot 
Gobbo ; do not run ; scorn running with thy heels : 
Well, the most courageous fiend bids me pack ; via I 
says the fiend ; away T says the fiend, ybr the heavens ; 
rouse ufl a brave mind, says the fiend, and run. Well, 
my conscience, hanging about the neck of my heart, 
says very wisely to me, — my honest friend Launcelot, 
being an honest man*s son, — or rather an honest woman's 
son ;— for, indeed, my father did something smack, some- 
thing grow to, he had a kind of taste ; — well, my con- 
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science says, Launcelot^budgenot ; budge ^ says the fiend ; 
budge not^ says my conscience : Conscience, say I, you 
counsel well ; fiend, say I, you counsel well : to be rul- 
ed by my conscience, I should stay with the Jew my 
master, who, (God bless the mark !) is a kind of devil ; 
and, to run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the 
fiend, who, saving your reverence, is the devil himself : 
Certainly, the Jew is the very devil incarnation ; and, in 
my conscience, my conscience is but a kind of hard con- 
science, to offer to counsel me to stay with tlie Jew : The 
fiend gives the more friendly counsel : I will run, fiend ; 
my heels are at your commandment, I will run. 

Enter old Gob bo, *tvith a basket. 

Gob. Master, young man, you, I pray you ; which is 
the way to master Jew's ? 

Laun. [^«rff.] O heavens, this is my true begotten 
father ! who, being more than sand-blind, high-gravel 
blind, knows me not : I will try conclusions with him. 

Gob, Master, young gentleman, I pray you, which is 
the way to master Jew's ? 

Laun, Turn up on your right hand, at the next turn- 
ing, but, at the next turning of all, on your left ; marry, 
at the very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down 
indirectly to the Jew's house. 

Gob, By God's sonties, 'twill be a hard way to hit. — 
Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with 
him, dwell with him, or no ^ 

Laun, Talk you of younpj master Launcelot ? — Mark 
me now ; [a8ide.'\ now will I raise the waters : — Talk 
you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man's son ; his fa- 
ther, though I say it, is an honest exceeding poor man, 
and, God be thanked, well to live. 

Laun, Well, let his father be what he will, we talk 
of young master Launcelot. 

Gob, Your worship's friend, and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun, But I pray you ergOy old man, ergo, I beseech 
you ; Talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. Ot* Launcelot, an't please your mastership. 

Laun. Ergo, master Launcelot ; talk not of master 
Launcelot, father ; for the voung gentleman (according 
to fates and destinies, and such odd savings, the sisters 
three, and such l)ranches of learning) is, indeed, deceas* 
ed ; or, as you would say, in plain terms, gone to heaven. 
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Gab. Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very staff 
of my age, ray very prop. 

Laun. Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-post, a staff, 
or a prop ?— Do you know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young gentle- 
man : but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy (God rest his 
soul !) alive, or dead ? 

Laun. Do you not know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind, I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you migh| 
fail of the knowing me : it is a wise father, that knows 
his own child. Well, old man, I will tell you news of 
your son : Give me your blessing : truth will come to 
light ; murder cannot be hid long, a man's son may ; 
but, in the end, truth will out. 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up ; I am sure, you are not 
Launcelot, my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let's have no more fooling about it, 
but give me your blessing ; I am Launcelot, your boy 
that was, your son that is, your child that shall be.** 

Gob. I cannot think, you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of that : but I 
am Launcelot, the Jew's man ; and, I am sure, Mar- 
gery, your wife, is ray mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed : I'll be sworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood. 
Lord worshipp'd might he be ! what a beard hast thou 
got ! thou hast got more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin 
my thill-horse has on his tail. 

Laun. It should seem then, that Dobbin's tail grows 
backward ; I am sure he had more hair on his tail, than 
I have on my face, when I last saw him. 

Gob, Lord, how art thou changed ! How dost thou 
and thy master agree ^ I have brought him a present ; 
How 'gree you now ? 

Laun. Well, well ; but, for mine own part, as I have 
set up my rest to run away, so I will not rest till I have 
run some ground : my master's a very Jew ; Give him a 
present ! give him a halter : I am famish *d in his ser- 
vice ; you may tell every finger I have with my ribs. 
Father, I am glad you are come ; give me your present 

' I ■ ■ i .1 m 

r^il Lvincelot may mean> that he shall hereafter prove his clatm to the title 
«|(£yd by bis datiral behaviour. It became necessary for him to say sora«- 
Inw^ of that sort, after all the tricks he had been playing him. STE£V. 

4 VOL. II. 
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to one master B0.s8anio, who, indeed, givQs rare new live- 
ries ; if I serve not him, I will run as far as God has any 
eround.— 'O rare fortune ! here comes the man ;— ^tohim, 
father ; for I am a Jew» if I serve the Jew any longer. 

JBn/er Bass ANio, wi7A Leon ARDO,a»rfoMeryt>//ower«. 

Baaa. You may do so ; — but let it be so hasted, that 
supper be ready at the farthest by five of the clock : 
See these letters deliver'd ; put the liveries to making; 
and desire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. 

\^Exit a Servant. 

JLaun, To him, father. 

Gob, God bless your worship ! 

Baas. Gramercy ; Wouldst thou aught with me^ 

Gob. Here's my son, sir, a poor boy,-» 

JLaun, Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's man ; 
that would, sir, as my father shall specify,— 

Gob. He hath a great infection, sir, as one would say, 
to serve — 

Laun. Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve the 
Jew, and I have a desire, as my father shall specify, — 

Gob. His master and he (saving your worship's reve- 
rence) are scarce cater-cousins : 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew, 
having done me wrong, doth cause me, as my father, 
being I hope an old man, shall frutify unto you, — 

Gob, I have here a dish of doves, that I woukl bestow 
upon your worship ; and my suit is, — 

Laun. In very brief, the suit is impertinent to myself, 
as your worship shall know by this honest old man ; and, 
though I say it, though old man, yet, poor ms^n^ my father. 

Baaa. One speak for both ; — What would you ? 
. Laun. Serve you, sir. 

Gob. This is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Baaa. I know thee weU, thou hast obts^in'd thy suit : 
Shylock, thy master, spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferr'd thee, if it be preferment, 
To leave a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun, The old proverb is very well parted between 
my master Shy lock and you, sir ; you have the grace of 
God, sir, and he hath enough. 

Baaa. Thou speak'st it well : Go, father, with thy son : 
•—Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
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My lodging out : — Give him a livery [To hia followers. 
More guarded < than his fellows' : See it done. 

Laun. Father, in : — I cannot get a service, no ; — ^I 
have ne'er a tongue in my head.— Well ; [Looking on 
hia fialmJ] if any man in Italy have a fairer table « which 
doth offer to swear upon a book.-^I shall have good for- 
tune : Go to, here's a simple line of life ! here's a small 
trifle of wives : Alas, fifteen wives is nothing ; eleven 
widows, and nine maids, fs a simple coming-in for one 
man : and then to 'scape drowning thrice ; and to be in 
peril of my life with the edge of a feather-bed ;'— here 
are simple 'scapes ! Well, if fortune be a woman, she's 
a good wench for this gear. — Father, come ; 1*11 take 
my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of an eye. 

[Exeunt Laun. and old GoB. 

Baas. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this ; 
These things being bought, and orderly bestowed, 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best-esteem'd acquaintance ; hie thee, go. 

Leon, My best endeavours shall be done herein. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra, Where is your master ? 

Leon, Yonder, sir, he walks. [Exit, Leok. 

Gra, Signior Bassanio,— 

Baaa, Gratiano I 

Gra, I have a suit to you. 

Baaa, You have obtain'd it. 

Gra, You must not deny me ; I must go with you to 
Belmont. 

Baaa, Why, then you must ; — But hear thee, Gratiano ; 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice ; — 
Parts, that become thee happily enough. 
And in such eyes as ours appear not faults ; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they show 
Something too liberal ; 8 — pray thee, take pain 
To alla^ with some cold drops bi modesty 
Thy skipping spirit ; lest, through thy wild behavioat^ 
I be misconstrued in the place I go to, 
And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me : 

If I do not put on a sober h^bit, 

- *•- - I ■ ■ ■* 

Gtiarded—u e. more oroamented. ST££V£NS. 
fa^/tf— The chiromahtic term for the lines of thfe hand. WAKB. 
, A caiot term i»ilgnity the danger oTmart^tiig. WARBURTON. 
LiHrai 1 -tore almtly thoirn to be meiin# ^ion, eosmc^lloestion. JOfl » 
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Talk vith respect, and swear but now and then. 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 

Nay more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 

Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say, amen ; 

Use all the observance of civility. 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent^ 

To please his grandam, never trust me more. 

Baas, Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra» Nay, but I bar to-night ; you shall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity ; 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment : But fare you well, 
I have some business. 

Gra, And I must to Lorenzo, and the rest ; 
But we will visit you at supper-time. [^ExeunCi 

SCENE III. 

The same, A Room in Shylock'« House. Enter Jes* 

sicA and Launcelot. 

Jes, I am sorry, thou wilt leave my father so ; 
Our house is hell, and thou, a meny devil. 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness : 
But fare thee well ; there is a ducat for thee. 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master's guest : 
Give him this letter ; do it secretly, 
And so farewell ; I would not have my father 
See me talk with thee. 

Laun. Adieu ! — tears exhibit my tongue.— 
Most beautiful Pagan, — most sweet Jew ! If a Christian 
do not play the £iave, and get thee, I am much de- 
ceived : But, adieu ! these foolish drops do somewhat 
drown my manly spirit ; adieu ! \^Exit. 

Jes. Farewell, good Launcelot. — 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me. 

To be asham'd to be my father^s child ! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife ; 

Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. [Exit* 

£93 Grave appearknoe ; show of staid and serious bchavioar. JOMNSONi. 
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SCENE IV. 

The same, A Street, Enter Ouatiano, LoREif zo, 

Salarivo, nnd Salanio. 

Lor. Nay, we will slink away in supper-time ; 
Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gra, We have not made good preparation. 

Solar, We have not spoke us yet of torch- hearers. 

Salan, 'Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly order'd ; 
And better, iu my mind, not undertook. 

Lor, 'Tis now but four a-clock ; we have two hours 
To furnish us :— 

Enter Launcelot, with a letter. 
Friend Launcelot, what's the news ? 

Laun. An it shall please you to bre&k up this, it shall 
seem to signify. 

Lor, I know the hand : in faith, 'tis a fair hand ; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra. Love-news, in faith. 

Laun, By your leave, sir. 

Lor, Whither goest thou ? 

Laun, Marry, sir, to bid my old master the Jew to 
sup to-night with my new master the Christian. 

Lor, Hold here, take this : — tell gentle Jessica, 
I will not fail her ; — speak it privately ; go.— 
Gentlemen, ^Exit Lauk. 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night .> 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Salar, Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it straight. 

Salan, And so will I. 

Lor, Meet me, and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano's lodging some hour hence. 

Salar, 'Tis good we do so. [Exeunt Sal. and Sal A. 

Gra, Was not that letter from fair Jessica i 

Lor, I must needs tell thee all : She hath directed. 
How I shall take her from her father's house ; 
What gold, and jewels, she is furnish'd with ; 
What page's suit she hath in readiness. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven. 
It will be for his gentle daughter's sake : 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot 
Unless she do it under this excuse,-*^ 

4* VOL. II. 
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That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 

Come, go with me ; peruse this, as thou goest : 

Fair Jewica shall be my torch-bearer. [Esceuni, 

SCENE V. 

T/ie same. Before Sryldck'« House. Enter Shy- 
LOCKanrf Launcelot. 

Shy. Well, thoushalt see, tby eyes shall be thy judge. 
The difierence of old Shylock and Bassanio : — 
What, Jessica ! — tUou shalt not gormandize. 
As Ihou bast done with me ; — What, Jessica '. — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out ;— 
Why, Jessica, I say ! 

Laun. Why, Jessica '. 

Sky. Who bids thee call f I do not bid thee call. 

Latin. You worship was woBt to tell me, I could do 
nothing wkhout bidding. 

Enter Jkssica. 

Jes. Call you i What is your will t 

Shy. I am bid forth to supper, Jessica ;> 
There are my keys ; — But wherefore should I go ? 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 
But yet I'll £0 in hate,' to feed upon 
The prodigfei Christian. — Jessica, my girl. 
Look to my house : — I nm right loath to go ; 
There is some ill a brewing towards my rest. 
For 1 did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun. I beacccli you, sir, go ; my young master dotb 
expect youi" rejiroach. 

Shy. So dc 1 his. 

' in. An<l they have conspired tt^elher, — I will not 
DU shall seo-a masque ; hut if you do, then it was 
r nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on Black- 
Monday last,' at six o'clock i' the mo rni ng, falUng out 

Ii} 'rhatIid'wuaiFd£irlnv'it>t~iiin,niayb*Kniin5(.I,ut('iO<»[Kl. ilv. 

^■. "none rftluie which were ^UJemhalltiutc of myiuiiiwr." HAHKIS. 

[i;ShTl«ttargeItW<re"Dlmioi.. Itistbmer sctne he dtclarn he will 

mliinr him dcpari from bit moitaetcled tMolve, for ihc protccuiion oFhli 
revengf. ST^EVENS. 

[1] '■ fiiBc*-M™dj> 1« BsiUT-Miniiiy, iml w>i to calltd on this ocaulon i 
in the uih Df Edmara Ul. (13^0) ihc i+thof Aprii, and di» mof cow after 
Eaner.^r, KinjtEdinid, with hli hml. l»y befbce t^cLcy oE Pirii i which 

an their honci'liacks with ihcca'ld, Wlunfare,iintD thli dav,fthilh'li«n 
iMeitiit aaikt-MsfiJ^y." Stowe, p. :64-6. CRET. 
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that year on Ash-Wednesday was four year in the af- 
ternoon. 

Shy, What ! are there masques ? Hear you me, Jessica : y*- 
Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum. 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then. 
Nor thrust your head into the public street. 
To gaze on Christian fools with vamish'd faces : 
But stop my house's ears, I mean my casements ; 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob's staff, I swear, 
I have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 
But I will go. — Go you before me, sirrah ; 
Say, I will come. 

Laun, I will go before, sir.*— 
Mistress, look out at window, for all this ; 
There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess' eye. [Exit Lavn» 

Shy, What says that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha ^ 

Jea. His words were, Farewell, mistress ; nothing else. 
, Shy, . The patch is kind enough ; but a huge feeder. 
Snail-slow in profit, but he sleeps by day 
More than the wild cat ; drones hive not with me ; 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow'd purse. — Well, Jessica, go in ; 
Perhaps, I will return immediately ; 
Do, as I bid you. 

Shut doors after you : Fast bind^ fast find ; 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. \^Exit. 

Jea, Farewell ; and if my fortune be not crost, 
1 have a father, you a daughter, lost. [^Exit, 

SCENE VI. 
The aame. Enter Gk at i ah o and SALARiKo^maagued^ 

Gra, This is the pent-house, uQder which Lorenzo 
Desir'd us to make stand. 

Salar, His hour is almost past. 

Gra, And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 

I^alar, O, ten times faster Venus* pigeons fly* 

* — , . ■-- 

[4] Lovers have in poetry been called Turtht Or lines, which in loy^er 
language may be pigeons: JOHNSON. 
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To seal love's bonds new made, than they are wont. 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 

Gra, That ever holds : Who riseth from a feast. 
With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with the unbated nre 
That he did pace them first f All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy'd. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal,^ 
The scarfed bark< puts from her native bay, 
HuggM and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 
How like the prodigal doth she return ; 
With over-weather d ribs, and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind ! 

Enter Loremzo. 
Salar, Here comes Lorenzo ;«— more of this hereafter 
ZiOr. Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait ; 

When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 

I'll watch as long for you then. — Approach ; 

Here dwells my father Jew :— Ho ! who's within. 

-finrer Jessica above ^ in boy* 9 clothes, 
Jes. Who are you ? Tell me, for more certainty, 
Albeit I'll swear that I do know your tongue. 
Z.or, Lorenzo, and thy love. 
Jea, Lorenzo, certain ; and my love, indeed ; 
For who love I so much ? And now who knows. 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 
jLor.Heaven, and thy thoughts,are witness that thou arl 
Jea, Here, catch this casket ; it is worth the pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me. 
For I am much asham'd of my exchange : 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit ; 
For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. ^ 

[5] Mr. Gray (dropping the particularity of allusion to the parable of th 
prodigal) seems to have caught from this passage the imagery of the foUowi^ 

*' Fair laughs the morn» and soft the zephyr blows« 

" While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 

" In gallant trim the gilded ▼eftsel goes ; 

" Youth on the prow* and Pleasure at the helm ; 

** Regardless oftbe sweeping whirlwincl's sway, 

'* That hush'd in grim repose* expefts his evening-prey.^ 
The grim-repoie, however* was suggested by Thomson's 

" ——deep fermenting tempest brew'd 

" In the grim evening sky.'* ' HENLEY. 
[6] i. e. the vessd decorated with flags. ST££T£N&. 
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JLor. Descend, for you roust be my torch-bearer. 

Je8, What, must I hold a candle to my shames i 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light. 
Why, 'tis an office of discovery, love ; 
And I should be obscur'd. 

Lor, So are you, sweet. 
Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 
But come at once ; 

For the close night doth play the run-away. 
And we are staid for at Bassanio's feast. 

Jea, I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 

[Exityfrom above. 

Gra, Now by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew.^ 

JLor. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily : 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true she is, as she hath prov*d herself ; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true. 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, below* 
What, art thou come ? — On, gentlemen, away ; 
Our masquing mates by this, time for us stay. 

[ Exit with Je s . and S A j. A r. 

Enter Antonio. 

jint. Who's there ? 

Gra. Signior Antonio ? 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano ! where are all the rest ? 
'Tis nine o'clock ; our friends all stay for you : — 
No masque to-night ; the wind is come about, 
Bassanio presently will go aboard : 
I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra. I am glad on't ; I desire no more delight, 
Than to be under sail, and gone to-night. {^Exeunt, 

SCENE VII. 

Belmont. A Room in VoRtik* a House. Flourish of 
Comets. Enter Portia, with the Prince of Mo^ 
roccOf and both their Trains. 

Por. Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince :— • 

[7] A jest arising from the ambiguity of Gentile, which signifies both 
Heathen, and me iim// born^ JOHNSON. 
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Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscription beafs ;»— 
Who chooseth me^ shall ^in what many men desire. 
The second, silver, which this promise carries ;— 
Who chooaeth me, shall get as much as he deserved. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt ;— 
Who chooaeth me^ must give and hazard all he hath.*^ 
How shall I know if I do choose the right t 

For. The one of them contains my picture, prince ; 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor, Some god direct my judgment ! Let me see, 
I will survey the inscriptions back again : 
What says this leaden casket f 
Who chooaeth me^ must give and hazard all he hath. 
Must give — For what ? for lead i hazard for lead ? 
This casket threatens : Men, that hazard all, 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 
A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross ; 
I'll then nrot give, nor hafeurd, aught for lead. 
What says the silver, with her virgin hue ? 
Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves. 
As much as he deserves ^— >Pause there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand : 
If thou be'st rated by thy estimation, 
Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady ; 
And yet, to be afeard of my deserving, 
Were but a weak disabling of myself. 
As much as I deserve ! — Why, that's the lady : 
I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding ; 
But more than these, in love I do deserve. 
What if I stray'd no further, but chose here i — 
Let's see once more this saying grav'd in gold : 
Who chooseth me^ shall gain what many men desire. 
Why, that's the lady ; all the world desires her : 
From the four corners of the earth they come. 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. 
The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wildft 
Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now. 
For princes to come view fair Portia : 
The watry kingdom, whose ambitious head 
^ts in the face of heaven« is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits ; but theycome^ 
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As o'er a brook, to see fab Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is*t like, that iead contains her ? 'Twere damnati^on 

To think so base a thought ; it were too gross 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 8 

Or shall I think, in silver she's immur'd. 

Being ten times undervalued to try'd gold ? 

O sinful thought ! Never so rich a gem 

Was set in worse than gold. They have in Etng^aml 

A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold ; but that's insculp'd upon ;9 

But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within,— rDeliver me the key ; 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may : 

For. There, take it, prince, and if my form Ue there. 
Then \ am yours, [He unlocks the golden casket. 

Mor. Q hell ! what have we here ? 
A carrion death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll i I'll read the writing. 

Ml that glisters is not gold. 

Often have you heard that told : 

Many a man his life hath sold, 

But my outside to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold* 

Had you been as ivise as bold. 

Young in limbs, in judgment old. 

Your answer had not beqn inscroPd : 

Fare you well ; your suit is cold^ 
Cold, indeed ; and labour lost : 
Then, farewell, heat ; and, welcome, frost.^ 
Portia, adieu ! I have too gviev'd a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. [Exit, 

For. A gentle riddance : — Draw the curtains, go ; — 
Let all of his complexion choose me so. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII. 

Venice, A Street. Enter Sal avlivo and Salakio, 

Salar, Why man, I saw Bassanio under sail ; 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; 
And in their ship, I am sure, Lorenzo is not. 

^M^^^^— ■ ^MiiiM i.--iB»M — ■■ 1 11 ■■ ■ ^^m^^^^^mm^^^mm^^mm^ammm-mm ^ :— ■ ^ ■- ■■! ■Willi —^^i^W^ 

f8] i.e inclose, as the ribs inclose the viscera. STEEVENS. 
9] Tke meaning is. that the fif^ure of the angel is raised or embossed on 
the c6in, not engraved on it. TUTET. 
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Salan, The villain Jew with outcries rais'd the duke; 
Who went with him to search Bassanio's ship. 

Salar. He came too late, the ship was under sail : 
But there the duke was given to understand, 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica : 
Besides, Antonio certify'd the duke. 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Salan, I never heard a passion so confus'd, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable. 
As the dog Jew did utter in the streets : 
My daughter ! — my ducats ! — my daughter ! 
Fled with a Christian ? — O my christian ducats /— 
Justice ! the law ! my ducats^ and my daughter ! 
A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats^ 
Of double ducats t stolen from me by my daughter ! 
And jewels ; two stones^ two rich and firecious stones, 
StoPn by my daughter J -Justice ! Jind the girl I 
She hath the stones ufion her, and the ducats ! 

Salar, Why, all the boys in Venice follow him. 
Crying, — his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 

Salan, Let good Antonio look he keep his day. 
Or he shall pay for this. 

Salar, Marry, well remembered : 
I reason'd with a Frenchman yesterday ; 
Who told me, — in the narrow seas, that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly fraught : 
I thought upon Antonio, when he told me ; 
And wish*d in silence, that it were not his. 

Salan. You were best to tell Antonio what you hear ; 
Yet do not suddenly, for it may gri«ve him, 

Salar, A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 
Bassanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of his return ; he answered — Do not so. 
Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very rifling of the time ; 
And for the Jew^s bond, which he hath of me, 
L,et it not enter in your mind of love : 
Be merry ; and emfiloy your chief est thoughts 
To courtshifi, and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there : 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
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Taming his face, he put his hand behind him,* 

And with affection wondrous sensible 

He wrung Bassanio*s hand, and so they parted. 

Salan, I think, he only loves the world for him. 
I pray thee, let us go, and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced heaviness 
With some delight or other. 

Salar, Do we so. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IX. 

Belmont, ji Room in Fortia^s House. Enter If ek- 

ISSA, with a Servant. 

J^er. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the curtain 
straight ; 
The prince of Arragon hath ta'en his oath, 
And comes to his election presently. 

Flourish of Comets. Enter the Prince of Arragon^ 
Portia, and their Trains. 

Por. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince : 
If you choose that wherein I am contained. 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemniz'd ; 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord^ 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. I am enjoin 'd by oath to observe three things ! 
First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket 'twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly, 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice. 
Immediately to leave you and begone. 

Por. To these injunctions every one doth swear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Ar. And so have I address'd me : Fortune now 
To my heart's hope ! — Gold, silver, and base lead. 
Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath : 
You shall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 
What says the golden chest ? ha ! let me see : — 
Who chooseth me, shall gain what many men desire. 

Cp] So carious an observer of nature was oar author, and so minutely had 
he traced the operation of the passions, that many passages of his works 
might famish bints to painters. It is indeed sarpnzing that they do not 
stady his plays with this view. In thepauage berore as« we have the out- 
line of a beautiful pldture. MALONE. 

5 VOL. II. 
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What many men desire«— -That many may be meant 

By the fool multitude, that choose by show. 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 

Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall» 

Even in the force and road of casualty. 

I will not choose what many men desire, 

Because I will not jump with common spirits, 

And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 

Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house ; 

Tell me once more what title thou dost bear : 

Who chooaeth me, shall get as much as he deserves ; 

And well said too ; For who shall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit ! Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv*d corruptly ! and that clear honour 

Wei'e purchas*d by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ? 

How many be commanded, that command t 

How much low peasantry would then be glean'd 

From the true seed of honour f and how much honour 

Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times. 

To be new vamish'd f Well, but to my choice : 

Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves : 

I will assume desert ; — Give me a key for this, 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

For, Too long a pause for that which you find there. 

jir. What's here ? the portrait of a blinking idiot. 
Presenting me a schedule .' I will read it 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ? 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deservings 
Who chooseth me, shall have as much as he deserves. 
Did I deserve no more than a fool's head ? 
Is that my prize ? are my deserts no better ? 

For. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices. 
And of opposed natures. 

jir. What is here t 

The fire seven times tried this ; 
Seven times tried that judgmeiit is^ 
That did never choose amiss : 
Some there be^ that shadows kiss ; 
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Such have but a shadow^s bliss : 
There be fools ulive^ Imris^^ 
Silver'd o'er ,• and so was this, 
Ihke what wife you will to bedf* 
I will ever be your head : 
So be gone^ sir^ you are sfied. 

Still more fool I shall appear 
By the time I linger here : 
With one foors head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two. — 
Sweet, adieu ! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth. 

[Exeunt Arragok, and Train. 
For. Thus hath the candle sing'd the moth. 
O these deliberate fools ! when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
JSTer. The ancient saying is no heresy ; — 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 
Por. Come, draw the cui*tain, Nerissd. 

Enter a Servant* 

Sew. Where is my lady ? 

Por. Here ; what would my lord ? 

Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord : 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ; ^ 
To wit, besides commends, and courteous breath. 
Gifts of rich value ; yet I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love : 
A day in April never came so sweet. 
To show how costly summer was at hand, 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

Por. No more, I pray thee ; I am half afeard, 
Thou wilt say anon, he is some kin to thee. 
Thou spend'st such high-day wit in praising him.-— 
Come, come, Nerissa ; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid's post, that comes so mannerly. 

J>rer. Hassan io, lord love, if thy will it be ! [Exeunt. 

|l] I toiit-^l know. Wiisen» German. STEEVENS. 
'2] Pertitps the poet has forgotten that he who mined Portia was neVer 
10 marry any woman. JOHNSON. 
133 ti»V9tts, L e. salutations. STEEVENS. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Venice. A Street, Enter Salanio and 

Salarino. 

NOW, what news on the Rialto ? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that Antonio 
hath a ship of rich lading wreck'd on the narrow seas ; 
the Goodwins, 1 think they call the place ; a very dan- 
gerous fiat, and fatal, where the carcases of many a tall 
ship lie buried, as they say, if niy gossip report be an 
honest woman of her word. 

Salan, I would she were as lying a gossip in that, as 
ever knapp'dginger,or made her neighbours believe she 
wept for the death of a third husband : But it is true,— 
without any slips of prolixity, or crossing the plain high- 
way of talk, — that the good Antonio, the honest Anto- 
nio, — O that I had a title good enough to keep his name 
company ! — 

Salar, Come, the full stop. 

Salan, Ha, — What say'st thou ? — Why the end is, he 
hath lost a ship. 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of his losses ! 

Salan, Let me say amen betimes, lest the devil cross 
my prayer; for here he comes in the likeness of a Jew.— 

Enter Shylock. 
How now, Shylock ? what news among the merchants ^ 

Shy. You knew, none so w^U, none so well as you, of 
my daughter's flight. 

Salar, That's certain ; I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings she flew withal. 

Salan, And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird 
was fledg'd : and then it is the complexion of them all 
to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damn'd for it, 

Salar, That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 

Shy. My. own flesh and blood to rebel ! 

Salan, Out upon it, old carrion ! rebels it at these years i 

Shy. I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood. 

Salar. There is more difference between thy flesh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory ; more between your 
bloods, than there is between red wine and rhenish :•«- 
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But tell US, do you hear ^rhether Antonio have had any 
loss at sea or no ? 

Shy, There I have another bad match : a bankrupt, a 
prodigal, i¥ho dare scarce show his head on the Rialto ; 
-«a beggar, that used to come so smug upon the mart : 
•^let him look to his bond : he was wont to call me us- 
urer ;-— let him look to his bond : he was wont to lend 
money for a christian courtesy ;->-let him look to his bond. 

Salar, Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take 
his flesh ; What's that good for ? 

Sky, To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing else, 
it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, and 
hindered me of half a million ; laughed at my losses, 
mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my 
bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies ; and 
what's his reason ? I am a Jew : Hath not a Jew eyes ? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt by the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, as a Christian is ? if you prick us, do we 
not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poi- 
son us, do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge ? if we are like you in the rest, we will resem- 
ble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his 
humility ? revenge ; If a Christian wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by Christian example ? why, 
revenge. The villainy, you teach me, I will execute ; 
and it shall go hard, but I will better the instruction. 

Enter a Servant, 

Serv. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his house, 
and desires to speak with you both. 

Salar. We have been up and down to seek him. 

Enter Tubau 

Salan, Here comes another of the tribe ; a third can- 
not be matched, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

[Exeunt Salan. Salab. and Servant, 

Shy, How now. Tubal, what news from Genoa ? hast 
thou foand my daughter ? 

Tub, I often came where I did hear of her, but can- 
not find her. 

Shy, W hy there, there, there, there ! a diamond gone^ 
cost me t wo thousand ducats in Frankfort ! The curs* 
never fell upon our nation till now ; I never felt it tall 

5* VOL. II. 
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now :— two thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, 
precious jewels. — I would, my daughter were dead at 
my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 'would she were 
hears'd at my foot, with the ducats in her coffin ! No 
news of them ? — Why, so : — and 1 know not what's 
spent in the search : Why, thou loss upon loss ! the 
thief gone with so much, and so much to find the thief; 
and no satisfaction, no revenge : nor no ill luck stirring, 
but what lights o' my shoulders ; no sighs, but o* my 
breathing ; no tears, but o' my shedding. 

Tub, Yes, other men have ill luck too ; Antonio, as 
I heard in Genoa, — 

Shy, What, what, what ? ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub. — hath an argosy cast away,comingfromTripolis. 

S/iy, I thank God, I thank God : — Is it true t is it true .' 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped 
the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal ;— Good news, good 
news : ha ! ha ? — Where t in Genoa ! 

Tub, Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourscore ducats. 

Shy, Thou stick'st a dagger in me I shall never 

see my gold again : Fourscore ducats at a sitting ! four- 
score ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
compamy to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but 
break. 

Shy, I am very glad of it : I'll plague him ; I'll tor- 
ture him ; I am very glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring, that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her ! Thou torturest me. Tubal : It was 
my turquoise ; I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor :* 
I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkies. 

Tub, But Antonio is certainly undone. 

C4] A turquoise Js a precious stone found in the veins of the monntains on 
the confines of Persia to the east, subjedt to the Tartars As Shy lock had 
been married lon^ enough to hvre a daughter nown up, it is plain he did not 
valof! this turquoise on account of the money for which he might hope to sell 
it> but merely in respedl of the imaginary virtues formerly ascribed to the 
stone. It was said of the Turlcey-stone, that it faded orprigbtened in ita 
colocu** as the health of the wearer increased or grew lest. To this Ben Jonson 
refers, in his Sejanns : 

** And true as Turkisi in my dear lord's ring, 

LookweUor ill with him." 
Other superstitious qualities arc imputed to it, all of which were either ibmip 
xtory or preservative to the wearer. The same qoality was svppoted te he 
resident in coral. STEEVEN& ' 
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Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true : Go, TubaJ, 
fee me an officer, bespeak him a fortnight before : I will 
have the heart of him, if he forfeit ; tor were he out of 
Venice, I can make what merchandize I will : Go, go, 
Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; 
at our synagogue, Tubal. lExeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Belmont. A Room in Port1a'« House. Enter Bas- 
sANio, Portia, Or atiano, Nerissa, and Atten- 
dants. The caskets are set out. 

For. I pray you, tarry ; — pause a day or two. 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company ; therefore, forbear a while : 
There's something tells me, (but it is Rot love,) 
I would not lose you ; and you know yourself. 
Hate counsels not in such a quality : 
But lest you should not understand me well, 
(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,) 
I would detain you here some month or two, 
Before you venture for me. 1 could teach you, 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn ; 
So will I never be : so may you miss me ; 
But if you do, you'll make me wish a sin. 
That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes, 
They have o*er-look'd me, and divided me; 
One half of me is yours, the other half yours, 
Mine own, 1 woula say ; but if mine, then yours, 
And so all yours : O ! these naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights ; 
And so, though yours, not yours. — Prove it so. 
Let fortune go to hell for it, — not I.* 
I speak too long ; but 'tis to peize the time ;^ 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To stay you from election. 

Bass. Let me choose ; 
For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 

Por. Upon the rack, Bassanio } then confess 

Csl The meaning is. " If the -worst I tear should happen, and it should prove 
in tiie event, that 1, %vho am justly yours by the free donation 1 have made 

?^ou of myselfi should yet not beyonrs in consequence of an unlucky choice* 
et fortune go to bell for robbing you of your iost due> not 1 for vic^ating my 
•ath." HEATH. 

[6] To peize, is to 'weigh, or balance ; and figurativelyi te keep in impd^e* 
to delay. HENLEY. 
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What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Basa. None, but that ugly treason of mistrust. 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amity and life 
'Tween snow and fire, as treason and lAy love. 

For, Ay, but, I fear, you speak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do speak any thing. 

Baaa, Promise me life, and I'll confess the truth.. 

For. Well then, confess, and live. 

Baaa, Confess, and love. 
Had been the very sum of my confession : 

happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance ! 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

For, Away then : I am lockM in one of them ; 
If you do love me, you will find me out.«» 
Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof. — 
Let music sound, while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music : that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream. 
And wat'ry death-bed for him : He may win ; 
And what is music then ? then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new -crowned monarch : such it is. 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day. 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear» 
And summon him to marriage. Now he goes. 
With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster : I stand for sacrifice. 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared visages, come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules ! 
Live thou, I live : — With much much more dismay 

1 view the fight, than thou that mak'st the fray. 

MuaiCf v)hilat Bassanio comment a on the caaketM t% 

himaelf, 

SONG. 

1. Tell we, where ia fancy bredf 
In the hearty or in the head ^ 
How hegotp how nouriahed ? 
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Reply. 2. It ia engendered in the eyea. 

With gazing Jed ; and fancy diea 
In the cradle where it liea : 
Let ua all ringjancy'a knell ; 

ril begin it^ Di7ig dong^ bell. 

All. I^ingf dongy bell. 

Baa, — So may the outward shows be least themselves ;« 
The world is still deceiv'd with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being reasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion. 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it^ with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament i 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward search *d, have livers white as milk i 
And these assume but valour's excrement, ^ 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty. 
And you shall see 'tis purchas'd by the weight ;• 
Which therein works a miracle in nature. 
Making them lightest that wear most of it : 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks. 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the gulled shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word. 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threat'nest, than dost promise aught, 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence, 

[61 He begins abruptly ; the first part of the arf^ument had passed in b is 
mind. JOHNSON. fz] i.e. iustify it. STEEVENS. 

Warrf of Hercules. MALONE. 
a8> false hair, &c. STEEYENS 



iind. JOHNSON. fz] i.e. \\ 

f8l i.e. what a little higher is called the i>< 
9J i.e. artificial beauty is purchased so } i 



{ 
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And here choose I ; Jtff be the consequence ! 

Por. How all the other passions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rash-endbrac'd despair. 
And shudd'ring fear and green-ey*d jealousy. 

love be moderate, allay thy extasy. 

In measure rain thy joy, ■ scant this excess ; 

1 feel too much thy blessing, make it less, 
For fear I surfeit ! 

Baas. What find I here ? [Ofiening the leaden casket. 
Fair Portia's counterfeit ?* What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation .' Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine. 
Seem they in motion ? Here are sever'd lips. 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends : Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men. 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes,— 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks, it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnish'd : Yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Both limp behind the substance. — Here is the scroll*. 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 

You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and choose as true / 
Since this fortune falls to you^ 
Be content^ and seek no new. 
If you be well/ileas'd with this, 
jind hold your for tune for your bliss. 
Turn you where your lady is. 
And claim her with a loving kiss. 

A gentle scroll ; — Fair lady, by your leave ; [^Kissing her* 

I come by note, to give and to receive. 

Like one of two contending in a prize. 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 



Qi ] I once believed Shakspeare wrote— /« meaiure rein thy joy Tbe wordi 
ram and rein were not in taes« times distinguished by regular orthog^ra- 
|riiy. JOHNS.— •! believe Slutkspeare alluded to the well known proverb, A 
sannot rain, but it pours. STEEVENS. 

[31 Counter ftit, which is at present used only in a bad tense* anciently sip* 
nlned a tikema, a resemblance, without comprehendiag any idea of fraoo. S« 
Hunlet calls the pi6tnre he shows his mother— 

" The C9imt*rfiit prescnuneot of two brothers." STEEVENS. 



* 
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Hearing applause, and universal shoat. 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing, in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or ao ; 
So, thrice fair lady, stand I, even so ; 
As doubtful whether what I see be true. 
Until confirm'd, sign'd, ratified by you. 

Por. You see me, lord Bassanio, where I standi 
Such as I am : though, for myself alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wish. 
To wish myself much better ; yet, for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich ; 

That only to stand high on your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 
Exceed account : but the full sum of me 
Is sum of something ; which, to term in gross. 
Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, unpractis'd : 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself, and what is mine, to you, and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 
Queen o'er myself ; and even now, but now. 
This house, these servants, and this same myself. 
Are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring ; 
Which, when you part from, lose, or give away. 
Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Baas, Madam, you have bereft me of all words. 

Only my blood speaks to you in my veins : 

And there is such confusion in my powers. 

As, after some oration fairly spoke 

By a beloved prince, there doth appear 

Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 

Where every something, being blent together, 

Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy. 

Expressed, and not expressed : But when this ripg 

Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence ; 

O, then be bold to say, Bassanio's dead. 
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Ker, My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have stood by, and seen our wishes prosper, 
To cry, good joy ; Good joy, my lord, and lady ! 

Gra. My lord Bassanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wish you all the joy that you can wish ; 
For, 1 am sure, you can wish none from me : 
And, when your honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you. 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bans, With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 

Gra, I thank your lordship ; you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as your's : 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 
You lov'd, I lov'd ; for intermission 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune stood upon the caskets there ; 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls : 
For wooing here, until I sweat again ; 
And swearing, till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love ; at last, — if promise last, — 
I got a promise of this fair one here. 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress. 

For, Is this true, Nerissa ? 

JVer. Madam, it is, so you stand pleas'd withal. 

BaaB, And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 

Gra. Yes, faith, my lord. 

-fia^.Our feast shall be much honoured in your marriage. 

Gra. We'll play with them, the first boy for a thou- 
sand ducats. 

Ker, What, and stake down ? 

Gra. No ; we shall ne'er win at that sport, and stake 
down. 
Rut who comes here ? Lorenzo, and his infidel ^ 
What, my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 

Enter Lorenzo, Jessica, and Salerio. 

Baaa. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither ; 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome : — By your leave, 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 

Por, So do I, my lord ; 
They are entirely welcome. 

Lor. I thank your honour :— For my part, my lord. 
My purpose was not to have seen you here ; 
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But meeting with Salerio by the way. 
He did entreat me, past all saying nay» 
To come with him along. 

Sale. I did, my lord. 
And I have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. \Givea Bassanio a letter. 

Baas. Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 

Sale. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind ; 
Nor well, unless in mind : his letter there 
Will show you his estate. 

Gra. Nerissa, cheer yon' stranger ; bid her welcome. 
Your hand, Salerio ; What's the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know, he will be glad of our success ; 
We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 

Sale. 'Would you had won the fleece that he hath lost ! 

jPor.There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper, 
That steal the colour from Bassanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse ^— 
With leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself. 
And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you. 

Baas. O sweet rortia, 
Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words, 
That ever blotted paper ! Gentle lady. 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady, 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braegart : When I told yon 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worse than nothing ; for, indeed, 
I have engag'd myself to a dear friend, 
£ngag'd my friend to his mere enemy. 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady ; 
The paper as the body of my friend. 
And every word in it a gaping wound. 
Issuing life-blood. — But is it true, Saleilo i 
Have all his ventures fail'd f What, not one hit ? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 

6 VOL. II. 
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From Lisbon, Barbary, and India ? 

And not one vessel 'scap'd the dreadful touch 

Of merchant-marring rocks ^ 

Sale, t^ot one, my lord. 
Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew^, 
He would not take it : Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man^ 
So keen and greedy to confound a man : 
He plies the duke at morning, and at night ; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state. 
If they deny him justice: twenty merchants. 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

JtM, When I was with him, I have heard him swear. 
To Tubal, and to Chus, his countrymen, 
That he would rather have Antonio's flesh, 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him ; and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not. 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

jPor. Is it your dear friend^ that is thus in trouble ^ 

Baas* The dearest friend to me, the kindest man^ 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

For* What sum owes he the Jew ? 

BaBH, For me, three thousand ducats. 

For, What, no more ? 
Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault. 
First, go with me to church, and call me wife : 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 
For never shall you lie bv Portia's side 
With an unquiet souL You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over ; 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along : 
My maid Nerissa, and myself, mean time, 
lyUi live as maids and widows. Come, away ; 
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For you shall hence upon your wedding-day : 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer ; 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear.-— 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Baas, [Reads.] Sweet Basaanio^my ahifis have allmiB^ 
tarried, my creditora grow cruel, my eatate iavery tow, 
my bond to the Jew ia forfeit ; and aince^ in flaying it, it 
ia imfioaaible I ahould live, all debta are cleared between 
you and I, if I might but aee you at my death mot- 
withatanding, uae your fileaaure : if your love do not 
fierauade you to come, let not my letter. 

For. O love, despatch all business, and be gone. 

Baaa. Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haste : but, till I come again, 
No bed shall e'er be guilty of my stay, 

No rest be interposer 'twixt us twain. [ExeuJit, 

SCENE III. 

Venice. A Street. Enter Shylock, Salanxo, An- 
tonio, and Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him ; — Tell not me of mercy ;— 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis ; — 
Gaoler, look to him. 

jint. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shy. I'll have my bond ; speak not against my bond ; 
I have sworn an oath, that I will have my bond : 
Thou call'dst me dog, before thou hadst a cause : 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs r 
The duke shall grant me justice. — I do wonder. 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 

Ant. I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy. I'll have my bond ; I will not hear thee speak : 
I'll have my bond ; and therefore speak no more. 
I'll not be made a soft and duU-ey'd fool. 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To christian intercessors. Follow not ; 
V\\ have no speaking ; I will have my bond. [Exit^fL't. 

Salan. It is the most impenetrable cur. 
That ever kept with men. 

Ant. Let him alone ; 
111 follow him no more with bootless prayers^ 
He seeks mv life ; his reason well I know ; 
I oft deliver d from his forfeitures 
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Many that have at times made moan to me ; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Salan. I am sure, the duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 

^nt. The duke cannot deny the course of law ; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied,* 
Will much impeach the justice of the state ; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, go : 
These griefs and losses have so 'bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor.— 
Well, gaoler, on : — Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay hi» debt, and then I care not. \^Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 
Belmont, ji Room in Fort ia*8 House. ^72/er Portia, 

N£RISSA,L0RENZ0,j£SSICA,a72C/ BALTHAZAR. 

Lor, Madam, although I speak it in your presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How true a gentleman you send relief. 
How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 
I know, you would be prouder of the work. 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 

Por, I never did repent for doing good. 
Nor shall not now : for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love. 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manner s, and of spirit ; • 

[5] i.e. for the denial of those rights to strangers, which render their abodb 
at Venice so coninM)dioQs and afreeable to them, would much laaeadi ^bft 
justice of the state. The consequence would be, that strangers woiud not re- 
side or carry on traffic here ; and the wealth and strength of the state woold 
bedteuakhed. MALONE. 

[61 The poet onlv means to say« that correspondent proportions of hoim and 
tntnd are necessary for those nuho spend their t ime together, Evenr one wm al- 
low that the friend of a toper should have a strong fieadU and the ultimate of a 
sportsman such an athletic constitution as will enable him to acquit himttif 
with reputation in the exercises of the field.— -The word lineaments was used 
with great laxity by our ancient writers. In The leamedand true Asiertiunetf 
the Original f Life, &c, ef king Arthur, translated from the latin ofJghnMatA 
] 582/ it is nsed tor thchoman frame in general. Speaking of toe rtaovalof 
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Which makes me think, that this Antonio, . 

Being the bosom lover of my lord. 

Must needs be like my lord : If it be so, 

How little is the cost I have bestow 'd. 

In purchasing the semblance of my soul 

From out the state of hellish cruelty ^ 

This comes too near the praising of myself ; 

Therefore, no more of it : hear other things.— 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house. 

Until my lord's return : for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breath'd a secret vow» 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Nerissa here. 

Until her husband and my lord's return : 

There is a monastery two miles off. 

And there we will abide. I do desire you, 

Not to deny this imposition ; 

The which ray love, and some necessity, 

Now lays upon you. 

L.or, Madam, with all my heart ; 
1 shall obey you in all fair commands. 

For, My people do already know my mind. 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of lord Bassanio and myself. 
So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 

Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend on you ! 

Jes. I wish your ladyship all heart's content. 

Por. I thank you for your wish, and am well pleas*(4 
To wish it back on you : fare you well, Jessica. — 

[Exeunt Jessica and Lorenzo. 
Now, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest, true. 
So let me find thee still : Take this same letter. 
And use thou all the endeavour of a man. 
In speed to Padua ; see thou render this 
Into my cousin's hand, doctor Bellario ; 
And look, what notes and garments he deth give thee. 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd speed 

\Jnto the tranect,"* to the common ferry 

■■ • ..... - ■■ ., ■II, ..I , ^ 

that price's bones,— he calls them " Arthur's lineaments three timcttranrift- 
ted" ; and again, " All the lineaments of them remaining in that moststatdf 
tomb« saving the shin bones of the king and qoeen/' &c. STEEVSNS. 

[7] The old copies concur in this reading:, wfiich appears to be derived 
from tranare, and was a word probably current in the time- (^ otr vHHti&rA 
thoi^ I can produce no example of it« STE£V£NS* 

6* vol. ». 
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Which trades to Venice :— waste no time in words. 
But get thee gone ; I shall be there before thee. 

Balth, Madam, I go with all convenient speed. {^Exit. 

For. Come on, Nerissa ; I have work in hand. 
That you yet know not of : we'll see our husbands, 
Before they think of us. 

•A/er. Shall they see us ? 

For, They shall, Nerissa ; but in such a habit, 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With what we lack. I'll hold thee any wager. 
When we are both accouter'd like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 
And speak, between the change of man and boy. 
With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays. 
Like a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 
I could not do with all ; — then 1*11 repent. 
And wish, for all that, that I had not kill'd them : 
And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell. 
That men shall swear, I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth : — I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practise. 

J^er, Why, shall we turn to men } 

For, Fie ! what a question's that, 
.If thou wert near a lewd interpreter ? 
But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park gate ; and therefore haste away. 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day. [Exeunt 

SCENE V. 

The same. A Garden, ^n/frLAUMC£LOTan</ Jessica. 

Laun. Yes, truly : — for, look you, the sins of the fa- 
ther are to be laid upon the children ; therefore, I prom- 
ise you, I fear you. I was always plain with you, and 
so now I. speak my agitation of the matter : Therefore, 
be of good cheer ; for, truly, I think, you are damn'd. 
There is but one hope in it that can do you any good ; 
and that is but a kind of bastard hope neither. 
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Jei, And whdt hope is that, I pray thee } 

Laun, Marry, you may partly hope that you* fathet 
got you not, that yon are not the Jew's dau)ghter. 

Jea. That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed ; so 
the sins of my mother shall be visited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then I fear you are damn'd both by fa* 
ther and mother : thus when I shun Scylla, yourfather, 
I fall into Charybdis, your mother : well, you are gone 
both ways. 

Je8, I shall be saved by my husband ; he hath made 
me a Christian. 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he : we were Chris- 
tians enough before ; e*en as many as could well live, one 
by another : This making of Christians will raise the 
price of hogs ; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall 
not shortly have a rasher on the coals for money. 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Jes, I'll tell my husband, Launcelot, what you say ; 
here he comes. 

Lor, I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Launcelot^ 
if thus you get my wife into corners. 

J€8» Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo ; Launcelot 
and I are out : he tells me flatly, there is no mercy for me 
in heaven, because I am a Jew's daughter: and he says, 
you are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in 
converting Jews to Christians,you raise the price of pork. 

Lor, I shall answer that better to the commonwealth, 
than you can the getting up of the negro's belly : the 
Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

JLaun. !t is much, that the Moor should be more than 
reason : but if she be less than an honest woman, s^ie is, 
indeed, more than I took her for. 

Lor, How every fool can play upon the word ! I think, 
the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence ; and 
^scoorse grow commendable in none only but parrots. 
—Go in, sirrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. 

Laun, That is done, sir ; they have all stomachs. 

Lor, Goodly lord, what a wit-snapper are you ! then 
bid them prepare dinner, 

Laun, That is done too, sir ; only, cover is the word. 

Lor, Will you cover then, sir i 

Laun, Not so, sir, neither ; I know my duty. 

Lor, Yet more quarrelling with occasion ! Wilt thou 
show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant ? I pray 
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tbee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning : go 
to thy fellows ; bid them cover the table, serve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Laun, For the table, sir, it shall be served in ; for the 
meat, sir, it shall be covered ; for your coming in to din- 
ner, sir, why, let it be as humours and conceits shall 
govern. [Exit Launcelot. 

Lor. O dear discretion, how his words are suited ! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Gamish'd like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer'st thou, Jessica i 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion. 
How dost thou like the lord Bassanio's wife ? 

Jea. Past all expressing : It is very meet, 
The lord Bassanio live an upright life ; 
For, having such a blessing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reason he should never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods should play some heavenly matcl). 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn'd with the other ; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

Lor, Even such a husband 
Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 

Jea, Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 

Lor. I will anon ; first, let us go to dinner. 

Jea. Nay, let me praise you, while I have a stomach. 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table-talk ; 
Then, howsoe*er thou speak'st, 'mong other things 
I shall digest it. 

Jea. Well, 1*11 set you forth. [Exeunt* 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— r<?mce. A Court of Juatice, Enter t^c 
Duke, the Magnificoea ; Antonio, Bassavio> 
Gratiano, Salarino, Salanio, and othera. 

Duke. 
WHAT, is Antonio here ? 
Ant, Ready, so please your grace. 
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Duke, I am sorry for thee ; thou art come to answep 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void ^nd empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard. 
Your grace hath ta*en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate. 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, ^ I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke, Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Salan, He's ready at the door : he comes, my lord. 

Enter Shylock. 

Duke, Make room, and let him stand before our face. 
—Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too. 
That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then, 'tis thought, 
Thou'lt show thy mercy, and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty : 
And where thou now exact'st the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh,) 
Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture. 
But touch'd with human gentleness and love. 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 
That have of late so huddled on his back ; 
Enough to press a royal merchant down, 9 

J 81 Envy in this place means hatred or malice. STEEVENS. 
9 J We are not to imagine the word royal to be only a ranting sounding ep- 
et. It is used with great propriety* and shows the poet well acquainted 
with the history ci the people whom he here brings upon the stage. For when 
the French and Veaetians>in the beginning of the 1 3th century, had won Con- 
•tantinople, the French* under the emperor Henty, endeavoured to extend 
their conquests into the provinces of the Grecbn empire on the Terra firma ; 
while th« VenetianSfWho were roasters of the sea, gave li'oerty to any subjects 
of the republic, who would fit out vessels, to make themselves masters of the 
isles of the Archipelago, and other maritime places ; and to enjoy their con- 
quests in sovereignty ; only doing homage to the republic for their several 
principalities. By virtue of this ucence, the Sanudo's, the Justiniani, the Gri. 
]iialdi,the Saiiunaripo'8,and others .all Venetian merchants, eredted principali- 
titt in several places of the ArchipeUgo,which their descendants enjoyed for 
auury generations, and thereby beeame truly and properly royal merchants. 
Which indeed was the title generally given them all over Europe. Hence, the 
most eminent of om* own merchants (while public spirit resided amomt 
tbem,and before it was aped by foAioo) were called rnal mirchants, WAftB. 
This epithet was in our poet's time more striking and better understood, be* 
oaoseGretham was then dignifitdwith the title of the n9wi»#r(A««r» JOKL 
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And pluck commiseration of his state 

From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint. 

From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never trained 

To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy, I have possessed your grace of what I purpose ; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn. 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon you charter, and your city's freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I'll not answer that : 
But, say, it is my humour ;' Is it answer'd ? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat. 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned ? What, are you answer'd yet ? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat ; 
And others, when the bag-pipe sings i' the nose. 
Cannot contain their urine ; For aflfection. 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loaths : Now, for your answer : 
As there is no firm reason to be render'd, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 
Why he, a swollen bag-pipe ; but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame. 
As to offend, himself being offended ; 
So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 
More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing, 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer'd i 

Baaa. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy, I am not bound to please thee with my answers^ 

Bass, Do all men kill the things they do not love } 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Bass» Every offence is not a hate at first. 

iSAy . What, would'st thou have a serpent sting thee twice? 

CO The Jew being asked a qoestion which the law does not require him 
to aiuwer^ttands upon Ids right, and refuses ; but afterwards gratifin his owa 
malignity by snch answers as he knows will arcravate the y/aXn of the in- 
qairer. t will not answer, says he» as to a legal or serious qaesUoii« buit 
«iacc you wsmt «n aisiwer, wiU this t«rye 70a 7 JOHNSON. 
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AnU I pray you, think you question with the Jew : 
You may as well go stand upon the beach. 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise. 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do any thing most hard. 
As seek to soften that (than which what's harder f) 
His Jewish heart : — Therefore, I do beseech you, 
Make no more offers, use no further means. 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency. 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Ba68. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Bhy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none 

Shy, What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong f 
You have among you many a purchased slave, > 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them : — Shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs t 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands ^ You will answer. 
The slaves are ours : — So do I answer you : 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, , 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it : 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 
I stand for judgment : answer ; shall I have it ? 

Duke. Upon my power, I may dismiss this court;) 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor. 
Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day. 

Salar. My lord, here stays without 
A messenger with letters from the doctor. 
New come from Padua. 

[21 This argament, considered as used to the particular persons, seems 
coQunsive. 1 see not h»w Venetians or Englishmen, while they practise 
the purchase and sale of slaves, chh much enforce or demand the lawf of 
IMni #0 otAars as ws iDouid that they should do to us. JOHNSON. 
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Duke. Bring os the letters ; Call the messenger. 

BaB8* Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man ^ courage yet ! 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant» I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death ; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me : 
You cannot better be employ 'd, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dreaaed like a lawyer^ a clerk. 

Duke, Come you from Padua, from Bellario ? 

JSTer, From both, my lord : Bellario greets your grace. 

[Preaenta a letter. 

Baaa. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy, To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

Gra, Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak'st thy knife keen : but no metal can. 
No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy snarp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy, No, none that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra, O, be thou damn*d, inexorable dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accus'd. 
Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men : thy currish spirit 
Govem'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human slaughter. 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 
And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infus'd itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starvM, and ravenous. 

Shy, Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond^ 
Thou but ofTend'st thy lungs to speak so loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke, This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court : — 
Where is he ? 

J^er, He attendeth here hard by. 
To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart : — some three or four of you. 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. — 
Mean time, the court shall hear Bellario's letter. 
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[Clerk reads,'] Your grace shall understand, that, at 
the receipt of your letter, I am very sick : but in the 
instant that your messenger came, in loving visitation 
luas with me a young doctor of Rome, his name is Bat- 
thasar : I acquainted him with the cause in controver- 
sy between the Jew and Antonio the merchant : we 
turned o'er many books together : he is furnished with 
my ofiinion ; which, better'^d with his own learning, (the 
greatness whereof I cannot enough commend,) comes 
with him, at my im/iortunity, to fill up, your grace^s re- 
quest in my stead. I beseech you, let his lack of years 
be no imfiedimen't to let him lack a reverend estima- 
tion ; for I never knew so young a body with so old a 
head. I leave him to your gracious acceptance, whose 
trial shall better publish his commendation, 

Duke, You hear the learn'd Bellario, what he writes : 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come — 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand : Came you from old Bellario ? 

Por, I did, my lord. 

Duke, You are welcome : take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court ? 

Por. 1 am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 

Duke, Antonio and old Shylock, both ^tand forth. 

Por, Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

Por, Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugns you, as you do proceed.— 
You stand within his danger, do you not ? [To Ant. 

Ant, Ay, so he says. 

Por, Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant, I do. 

Por, Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy, On what compulsion must I .^. tell me that. 

Por, The quality of mercy is notstrain'd ;* 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless*d ; 

[3] To impugn* is to oppose, to controvert. STEEVENS. 

[4] In composing these beantifnl lines, it is prob»ble that Shakspearerecol* 
leered tbe following verse in Ecclesiasticus, xxxv. 20 : *' Mercy is seasonable 
in the time of affliction* as clouds of rain in the time of drougnti" DOUCE* . 

7 VOL. II. 
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It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this scepter'd sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likcst God*8, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation : We do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much. 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy, My deeds upon my head !* I crave the laWf 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Por, Is he not able to discharge the money .' 

Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 
Yea, twice the sura : if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er. 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. • And I beseech you^ 
Wrest once the law to your authority : 
To do a great right, do a little wrong ; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

For, It must not be ; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
*Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example. 
Will rush into the state : it cannot be. 

Shy, A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel !— 
O wise young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

Por, I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy, Here 'tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

Poi\ Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee. 

£5] An imprecation adopted from th-tt of tbe Jews to Pilate : " His bload 
be on as, andf our children !" HENLEY. 

C63 Malice oppresses honesty ; a true man in old language is an hmesi min* 
We now call the jury good men and true. JO HNSON . 
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Shy, An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

For. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart : — Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour.— 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Ant, Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

For. Why then, thus it is. 
You must prepare your bosom for his knife : 

Shy, () noble judge .' O excellent young man J 

For. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty. 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy, 'Tis very true : O wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 

For. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : 
So says the bond ; — Doth it not, noble judge ?— 
Nearest his heart, those are the very words. 

For. It is so. Are there balance here, to weigh 
The flesh i 

Shy, I have them ready. 

For, Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy, Is it so nominated in the bond t 

For. It is not so expressed ; But what of that ? 
'Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy, I cannot find it ; 'tis not in the bond. 

For, Come, merchant, have you any thing to say ? 

,/int. But little ; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd%— » 
Give me your hand, Bassanio ; fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you ; 
For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
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The party, 'gainst the which he doth contrive, 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st : 
For it appears by manifest proceeding, 
That, indirectly, and directly too. 
Thou hast contriv'd against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurred 
The danger formerly by me rehearsM. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra. Beg, that thou may'st have leave to hang thyself ; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, -• 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore, thou must be hang'd at the state's charge. 

Duke, That thou shall see the difference of our spirit^ 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state. 
Which humbleness may drive into a fine. 

Por. Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

JPor. What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

Gra, A halter gratis ; nothing else ; for God's sake. 

^nt. So please my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 
I am content,' so he will let me have 
The other half in use, — to render it. 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter : 
Two things provided more, — That, for this favour. 
He presently become a Christian ; 
The otiier, that he do record a gift. 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess'd. 
Unto his son Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

£hikc. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 

- ■ ■ — rr iM-» 

[7] Antonio's offer is, " that he will quit the fine for one half of his for-. 
tone, provided that he will let him have it at interest daring the Jew's lif^> 
to render it on his death to Lorenzo." M. MASON. 
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For. Art thou contented, Jew, what dost thou say ? 

Shy, I am content. 

Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 
I am not well ; send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra, In christening thou shalt have two godfathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou should'st have had ten more,^ 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. \^Exit Shy. 

Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 

JPor. I humbly do desire your grace of pardon ; 
I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet, I presently set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry, that your leisure serves you not. 
—Antonio, gratify this gentleman ; 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

[^Exe. Duke^ Magnificoea^ and Train. 

Bass. Most worthy gentleman, 1 and my friend, 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof. 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 

Ant. And stand indebted, over and above, 
In love and service to you evermore. 

Por. He is well paid, that is well satisfied ; 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied. 
And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me, when we meet again ; 
1 wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Baas. Dear sir, of force 1 must attempt you further ; 
Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, 
Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You press me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your sake ; 
And, for your love, I'll take this ring from you : — 
Do not draw back your hand ; I'll take no more ; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir, — alas, it is a trifle ; 
I will not shame myself to give you this. 

Por. I will have nothing else but only this ; 

[8] i. e. a jary of tnuelvc men, to condemn thee to be tuingcdi THEOB. 
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And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There's more depends on this, than on the value. 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

For, I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 
You taught me first to beg ; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer'd. 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife ; 
And, when she put it on, she made me vow, 
That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it. 

For. That 'scuse serves many men to save their gift& 
An if your wife be not a mad woman. 
And know how well I have deserv*d this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever. 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you ! 

[Exe. Portia anc/NERissAs 

jlnt. My lord Bassanio, let him have the ring ; 
Let his deservings, and my love withal. 
Be valued 'gainst you wife's commandement. 

Bass. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him. 
Give him the ring ; and bring him, if thou canst. 
Unto Antonio's house : — away, make haste. [Ex, Gra* 
—Come, you and I will thither presently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont : Come, Antonio. [Exeunt.. 

SCENE II. 

The same. A Street. Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. Inquire the Jew's house out, give him this deedi^ 
And let him sign it ; We'll away to-night, 
And be a day before our husbands home : 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra. Fair sir, you are well overtaken : 
My lord Bassanio, upon more advice. 
Hath sent you here this nng ; and doth entreat 
Your company at dinnei. 

Por. Thy^t cannot be : 
This ring I do accept most thankfully. 
And so, I pray you, tell him : Furthermore, 
I pray you, show my youth old Shy lock's house. 

Gra. That I will do. 

JSTer. Sir, I would speak with you :— 
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I'll see if I can get my husband's ring, \Tq Portia. 
Which I did make him swear to keep for ever. 
For, Thou may'st, I warrant ; We shall have old 
swearing, 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 
But we'll outface them, and outswear them too. — 
Away, make haste ; thou know'st where I will tarry. 
.Ver. Come, good sir, will you show me to this house ? 

\^Exeunt, 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Belmont, Avenue to Portia'* House, 
Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lorenzo, 
THE moon shines bright : — In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. 
And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents. 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jea, In such a night. 
Did Thisbe fearfully o'er-trip the dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lor, In such a night. 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old ^son. 

Lor, In such a night. 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew : 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes, And in such a night. 
Did young Lorenzo swear he lov'd her well ; 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one. 

Lor. And in such a night. 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

J€8, I would out-night you, did nobody come : 
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But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stephano. 

Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the night ? 

Stefih. \ friend. 

Lor. A friend ? what friend ? your name, I pray you, 
friend ? 

Stefih. Steph^no is my name ; and I bring word, 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont : she doth stray about 
By hols crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who comes with her ? 

Ste/ih. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet return 'd ? 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him. — 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 
And ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Efiter Launcelot. 

Laun. Sola, sola, wo ha, ho, sola, sola \ 

Lor. Who calls ? 

Laun. Sola ! did you see master Lorenzo, and mistress 
Lorenzo ^ sola, sola ! 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man ; here. 

Laun. Sola ! where ^ where ? 

Lor. Here. 

Laun. Tell him, there's a post come from my master, 
with his horn full of good news ; my master will be here 
ere morning. \^Exit. 

Lor. Sweet soul, let's in, and there expect their coming. 
And yet no matter ; — Why should we go in ? 
My friend Stephdno, signify, I pray you, 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand ; 
And bring your music forth into the air.— [Exit Stb. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ;^ 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 



[o] A patine, from patina, Lat. A patine is the small flat dish or plate 
used with the chalice, in the administration of the eucharlst. In the dmeof 
popery^ and probably in the following age, it was commonly mside of gold. 

MALONE 
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But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : 
Such hcirmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.— 

JLnter Musicians. 
Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ;i 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress* ear. 
And draw her home with music. [Music. 

Jes, I am never merry, when I hear sweet music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes turn to a modest gaze. 
By the sweet power of music : Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no music in himself, * 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

- ^ 

[i] Diana is the moon, who is in the next scene represented as sleeping:. JOH. 

[2] The thought here is extremely fine; as if the brin^ aftefled wirh music 
^as only the harmony between the internal [music in himselfj ^nd the exter' 
nal mmic Iconcord of siveet sounds ;] which were mutually affe6led like uni- 
son strings. This whole speech could not choose but please i-n English audi- 
ence> whose great passion, as well then as now, was love of music. " Jam 
veto video naturam (says Erasmus in praise of Folly,) ut singulis nationibus, 
ac pene civitatibus, communem quanoam insevisse Philautiam : atque hinc 
fieri, at Briianni* preerer alia, Formam, Musicam, &c lautas Mensas proprle 
sibi vindicent " WARBURTON. 

This passage, which is neither pregnant with physical and moral truth, 
nor poetically beautiful in an eminent degree^ has constantly enjoyed the 
eood fortnnc to be repeated by those whose inhospitable memories would 
have refused to admit or retam any other sentiment or description of the 
s^imeauthnr, however exalted or just. The truth is, that it furnishes the 
vacant fiddler with something to say in defence of his profession, and supplies 
the coxcomb in music with an inve£liv« against such as do not pretend to 
(tiscover all the various powers of language in articulate sounds. 

It is no uncommon thing to sec those who would think half a day well 
spent in reconciling a couple of iarring strings to unison, and yet would make 
no scruple in employing the other half in setting two of the most Intimate 
friends at variance. So much for the certitude ot being taught morality an 
tlie school of music f —~ite 

Ferte cin fammah date tclth"^^ STEEVENS. 
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Let no such man be trusted. — Mark the music. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa, at a distance, 

Por, That light we see, is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

JWr. When the moon shone, we did not see the candl^. 

For, So doth the greater glory dim the less : 
A substitute shines brightly as a king. 
Until a king be by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 

JWr. It is your music, madam, of the house. 

Por. Nothing is good, I see, without respect ;3 
Methinks, it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

JVer, Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

Por, The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ; and, I think. 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise, and true perfection ! — 
Peace, hoa ! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be wak*d ! [^Muaic ceaeea. 

Lor, That is the voice. 
Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 

Por, He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo. 
By the bad voice. 

Lor, Dear lady, welcome home. 

Por. We have been praying for our husbands' welfare. 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they returned ? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet ; 
But there is come a messenger before, 
To signify their coming. 

Por, Go in, Nerissa, 
Give order to my servants, that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence ; — 
Nor you, Lorenzo ; — Jessica, nor you. [ji tucket sounds.* 

Lor, Your husband is at hand, I hear his trumpet : 
— We are no tell-tales, madam ; fear you not. 

Por. This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 

[3] Not absolutely (rood> but relatively good as it is modified by circtrat- 
stanccs. JOHNSON. 
Ui) TVccafa^ ftal. a floarish on a trumpet. STEEVENB. 
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It looks a little paler ; 'tis a da>^ ^ 

Sach as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, and their 

followers. 

Baas. We should hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun.* 

Par. Let me give light, but let me not be light ; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
And never be Bassanio so for me ; 
But God sort all ! — You are welcome home, my lord. 

Baas, I thank yoa, madam : give welcome to my 
friend. 
—This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

For. You should in all sense be much bound to hinh, 
For, as 1 hear, he was much bound for you. 

jlnt. No more than I am well acquitted of. 

Par. Sir, you are very welcome to our house : 
It must appear in other ways than words. 
Therefore, I scant thts breathing courtesy. 

[Gratiano ant/ '^ktkiss a seem to talk afiart. 

Gra, By yonder moon, T swear, you do me wrong ; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk : 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part. 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 

Por. A quarrel, ho, already ? what's the matter ? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me ; whose posy was 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife. Love me, and leave me not.^ 

^er. What talk yon of the posy, or the value ? 
You swore to me, when I did give it you. 
That you would wear it till your hour of death ; 
And that it should lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You should have been respective,'^ and have kept it. 

l$\ If yoa would always walk in the night, it would be day with ai» as it 
is now on the other side of the g^obe. M ALONE. 

[6] Knives, as Sir I. Hawkins observes, were formerly inscribed by means 
of aqua fortis, with short sentences in distich. In Decker's Satiromastix Sir 
CdwardVaughan says» '* Yon shall swear by Ph<^bas,who is your good poets' 
lord and master, that hereafter yoa will not hire Horace to give you poesies 
for rings* or handkerchere, or knives, which yoa understand not." SLEED. 

[73 itespictive has the same meaning as respect/hi. STEEVENS* 

8 VOL. II. 
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Gave it a judge's clerk !— but well I know. 

The clerk will ne'er wear hair on his face that had it 

Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

JSTer, Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra, Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, — 
A kind of boy ; a little scrubbed boy. 
No higher than thyself, the judge's clerk ; 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee ; 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

For. You were to blame, I must be plain with you, 
To part 60 slightly with your wife's first gift ; 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger. 
And rivetted so with faith unto your flesh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it ; and here he stands ; 
I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it. 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief ; 
An 'twere to me, I should be mad at it. 

Basa, Why, I were best to cut my left hand ojff, 
And swear, I lost the ring defending it. [Aside. 

Gra. My lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, 
Deserv'd it too ; and then the boy, his clerk. 
That took some pains in writing, he begg'd mine 
And neither man, nor master, would take aught 
But the twD rings. 

Por, What ring gave you, my lord ? 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd from me 

Ba88. If I could add -a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it ; but you see, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

Por. Even so void is your false heart of truta. 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I see the ring. 

AVr. Nor I in yours. 
Till I again see mine. 

Bass. Sweet Portia, 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring. 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring. 
And how unwillingly I left the ring. 
When nought would be accepted but the ring. 
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You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

For. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring. 
Or your own honour to contain the ring. 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man is there so much unreasonable, 
If ycu had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 
Kerissa teaches me what to believe ; 
I'll die for't, but some woman had the ring. 

Bass, No, by mine honour, madam, by my soul, 
Ko woman had it, but a civil doctor. 
Who did refuse three thousand ducats of me. 
And begg*d the ring ; the which I did deny him, 
And suffered him to go displeas'd away ; 
Even he that had held up the very life 
Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet lady ? 
I was enforced to send it after him ; 
I was beset with shame and courtesy ; 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it : Pardon me, good lady ; 
For, by these blessed candles of the night. 
Had you been there, I think, you would have begged 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 

For. Let not that doctor e'er come near my house : 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov'd. 
And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
I will become as liberal as you ; 
111 not deny him any thing I have. 
No, not my body, nor my husband's bed : 
Know him I shal]> I am well sure of it : 
Lie not a night from home ; watch me, like Argus : 
If you do not, if I be left alone. 
Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 
111 have that doctor for my bed fellow. 

^er. And I his clerk ; therefore be well advis'd, 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

Gra. Well, do you so : let not me take him then ; 
For, if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. 

,/int, I am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

JPor. Sir, grieve not you; You are welcome not- 
withstanding. 

Ba/Bs. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong ; 
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And, in the hearing of ihese many friends, 
I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes> 
Whereia I see myself, 

For, Mark you but that ! 
In both my eyes he doubly sees himself : 
In each eye, one :— swear by your double self, 
And there's an oath of credit. 

Basa. Nay, but hear me : 
Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

ulnt. I once did lend my body for his wealth ;• 
Which, but for him that had your husband's ring, 

ITo Portia. 
Nad quite miscarried : I dare be bound again. 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break ifaith advisedly. 

For, Then you shall be his surety : Give him this ; 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 

j^nt. Here, lord Bassanio; swear to keep this ring. 

Baas, By heaven, it is the same I gave the doctor \ 

Por, I had it of him : pardon me Bassanio ; 
For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 

J^er. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; 
JFyor that same scrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk. 
In lieu of this, last night did lie with me. 

Gra, Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In summer, where the ways are fair enough : 
What ! are we cuckolds, ere we have dcserv'd it ? 

JPor. Speak not so grossly. — You are all amaz'd : 
Here is a letter, read it at your leisure ; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 
There you shall find, that Portia was the doctor ; 
Nerissa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witness, 1 set forth as soon as you, 
And but even now return'd ; I have not yet 
Enter'd my house. — Antonio, you are welcome ; 
And I have better news in store for you. 
Than you expect : unseal this letter soon ; 
There you shall find, three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly : 
You shall not know by^what strange accident 

[8] For his advantage ; to obtain his happiness. Wealth was, at that 

fime> the term opposite to adversity or calamity, JOH. So, in The Litany t 

•'* fti skll time of oar tribttUtion ; in all time or our wealth." ST££V. 
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I chanced on this letter. 

Ant, I am dumb. 

Baas. Were you the doctor, and I knew you not ? 

Gra, Were you the clerk, that is to make me cuckold \ 

Ker, Ay ; but the clerk that never means to do it, 
Unless he live until he be a man. 

Ba8%, Sweet doctor, you shall be my bed-fellow ; 
When I am absent, then lie with my wife. 

Ant, Sweet lady, you have given me life and living ; 
For here I read for certain, that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

Par, How now, Lorenzo ? 
My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 

J\€r, Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee.— 
There do I give to you, and Jessica, 
From the nch Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possessed of. 

Lor, Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Por, It is almost morning, 
And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full : Let us go in ; 
And charge us there upon intergatories. 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gra, Let it be so : The first intergatory 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on, is, 
Whether till the next night she had rather stay ; 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to day : 
But were the day come, I should wish it dark, 
That I were couching with the doctor's clerk. 
Well, while I live, I'll fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa's ring. \Exeunt,* 



[9] It has been lately discovered^that this fable is taken from a story in the 
Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino> a novelist who wrote in 1378. The sto- 
ry has hten pqblishrd in English, and I have •pitomisedthe translation. The 
translator is of opinion, that the choice of the caskets is borrowed from a 
tale of Boccace, though I believe that Shakspeare must have had some oiBer > 
novel in view. JOHNSON. 
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THERE lived at Florence a nier chant, wliose name was Bindo. He was ridiP> 
and had three sons. Beuig near his end, he called for the two eldest, and left 
them heirs : to the Youngcbt he Itft nothing. This youngest, whose t.anie was 
Giannetto, went to his father and said. What has my father done ? The father 
replitd. Dear Giannetto, there is none to whom 1 wi&h better than to you. Go 

Jo Venice to your godfatLer, whose ni.nie is AnsalUo ; he has no child, and 
las wrote to me often to send you thiiher to him. He is the richest merchant 
amongst the Christians : if you behave well, you will certainly be a rich 
man. The son answered, 1 am ready to do whatever my dear father shall 
command : upon which he gave him his bentdidtioii, and in a few days died. 

Giannetto went to Ansaldo, and presented ihe letter given by the father 
before his death. Ansaldo reading the letter, cried out. My dearest gi dson 
is welcome to my arms. He then asked news of his father. Giannetto re- 
plitd. He is deaj. I am much grieved, replied Ansaldo, to hear of the Ututh 
of Hindu ; butth-. joy i feel, in seeing you, miti);Ates my sorrow. He con- 
duced him to his house, and gave orders to Lis servants, that Giannetto 
should be obeyed, and berved with more attention than had been paid to 
himself. He then deliveicd htm the keys ot Lis reacy money; and told 
him, Son, spend this money, keep a table, and make yourself known : re- 
member, that the more you gam the good will of every body, the more you 
will be d( ar to me. 

Giannetto now began to give entertainments. He was more obedient and 
courteous ti' Ansaluo, than if he had been an hundred timen his father. £v. 
er> body in Venice was fond of him. ^ Ansaldo could think of nothing but 
him ; so much was he pleased with his good manners and behaviour. 

It happened, that two of his most intimate acquaintance designed to go 
with two ships to Alexardria,andtoUiGiai<netto, he would do well to take a 
voyage and S( e ihe worlu. ^ 1 would go willingly, said he, if my father An- 
saldo wouid give leave. His companions gu to Ansaldo, and beg his permis- 
sion for Gi;«nnetto to go in the spring with them to Aiexandria; and desire 
him to provide him :• ship. Ansaldu immediately procured a very fine ship, 
loaded it with merchandize, adoned it with streamers, and fiirnished it 
with arms ; ana, as soon as it was ready, he gave oidirs to the captain and 
sailots to do every thing that Giannetto cominandtd. It happened one 
morning early, that Giannetto saw a gulph, with a fine port, and asked the 
captain now the port wa« called? He replied. That place belongs to a widow 
lady, who has ruined many gentlemen. In what manner, said Giannetto. 
He answered. This lady is a fine and beautiful woman, and has made a lawji 
that who' ver arrives here is obliged to gu to bed with her, and if he caa 
have the enjoyment ot her, he mast take her for his wife, and be lord of all 
the country ; but if he cannot enjoy her, he loses every thing he has brought 
with him. Giannetto, :U'ter a little reflection, tells the captain to-get into 
the port. He was obeyed ; vnd in an instant they slide into port so easily 
thrft the other ships perceived nothing. 

The lady was soot- informed of it • and sent for Gi-inretto, who waited on 
her immediately. Sh'., taking him b> the hand, asked him who he was ? 
whence he cam- ? and if he knew the custom of the country ? He answered* 
That the knowirdge of that custom wai his only reason for coming. The 
lady pai'1 him great honours, and sent for barons, counts, and knights in 
great nnmbcrs, who were her subie<^ls, to keep Giannetto company. These 
nobles were highly di lighted wiih the good breeding and manners of Gian- 
netto ; and aj.l would have rejoiced to have had him for their lord. 

Thp night be ng cum'-, ih: lady said, it seems to be time to go to bed. 6i- 
anneuo told ihe l-dy. he was entirely devoted to her service ; and immedi- 
ately two damsels enter with wine and s weet-mears. The lady intreats him 
1K> taste the wine ; he t^kes the sweet-meats, and drinks some of the wine, 
which was p:epared with ingredients to cause sleep. He then gocs into 
the bed, where he inst.tntly falls asleep, and never wakes till late in the 
<norning ; but the lady rose with the sun? and gave orders to unlo;)dthe ves- 
sel, which she found full of rich merchandize. After nine o'clock, the wo- 
men servants go to the bed side, order Giannetto to rise and begone, for he 
had lost the ship. Th^. lady gave him a horse and money, and he leaves the 
place very melancholy, anvi goes to Venice. When he arrives he dares not 
retornhoHxe for shame; but at night goes lo the hoase of a friend, who is 
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sarpriied to see him, ftnd inquires of him the cause of his retnrn ? He an^ 
s«ers> his ship had stmck on a rock in thenightf and was broke in pieces. 

This friendj going one day to make ■*. visit to Ans^ildo. found him verr 
diKonsolattr. I fear, says Ansaldo, so much, that this son of mine is deadU 
tftat I hare no rest. His friend told him that he had been shipwrecked, and 
had k>st his ail, bat that he himself was safe. Ansaldo instantly gets op, 
and runs to find him. My dear son, says he, yon need not fear my ditpleas- 
nre ; it is a common accident ; trouble yourself no further. He takes him 
home, all the way telling him to be cheerful and easy. 

The news was soon known all over Venice, and every one was concerned 
fw Gi^innetto. Some time after, his ccnipHnions arriving from Alexaidria 
very rich, demanded what was become of their friend, and having heard the 
story, ran to see him, and rejoiced with him for his safety ; telling him,that 
next spring he might gain as much as he lost the l^st. But Giannetto had 
no other thoughts than of his return to ihe lady ; and was resolved to marry 
lieror die. Ansaldo told him frequently i.ot to be cast dowd. Giannetto 
said; he should never be happy, till he was at liberty to make another voy. 
"ag^. Ansaldo provided another ship of more value than the first. He again 
entered the poit of Belmont, and the lady looking on the port from her bed- 
chamber, and seeing the ship, asked ber niat«i, if she knew the streamers I 
the maid said, it was the ship of the vouiig man who arrived the last year. 
Yoa are in the right, answered the laoy ; he must surely h:.ve a great regard 
for me, for never any one came a second time : the maid said, she had never 
seen a more agreeable man . He wc n< to the castle, and presented himself to 
the lady ; who, as soon as she saw him, eiubraced him, ai:d the day was pass- 
ed in joy and revels. Bed-time being coine, the lady intreated bim to go to 
rest : when they were seated in rhe cliambcr, the two damsels enter with 
wine and sweet>meats ; and having eat and drank uf them, they go to Led, 
and immediately Giannetto falls asleep : the Indy undressed, and lay down 
b^ his side ; but he waked not the whole night. In rhe morning the lady 
rises, and gives orders to strip the ship. He r.as a horse and money given to. 
him, and away he jgoes, and never stops till he gets to Venice ; and at night 
goes to the same hicnd, who with astonishment asked him, what was the 
master ? I am undone, says Giannetto. His friend answered. You are the 
cause of the ruii of Ansaldo, :ind your shane ought to be greater than tb« 
loss you have suffered. Giannetto lived privately many days. At last, he 
took a resolution of seeing Ansaldo. who rose from his chair, and running to 
embrace him, told him he was welcome : Giannetto with tears retuined his 
embraces. Ansaldo heaKd his tale : do not grieve, my dear son, says he, we 
have still enough : the seax^nriches seme mtn, otheis it ruins. 

Poor Giannetto's hea:I was day .:nd night full of the thoughts of his bad suc- 
cess. When An$al(!o inquirtd whut was the matter, he confessed, he never 
coold be contended, till he was in a condition to regain all that he lost. When 
Ansaldo found him resolved, he be^an to sell tveiy thing he had, to furnish 
this other fine ship with merchandize : but, as he wanted still ten thousand 
ducats, he applied himself to a I< w at Mestri, and liorrowed them on condi- 
tion, that if thf y were not paid un the feast of Pt. John in the next month of 
June, tliat the Jew might take a pound of flesh from any part of his body he 
plr.«8ed. Ansaldo agreed, and the Jew had »n oblieation drawn, and witnessed 
with all the form and ceremony necess-uy ; and then counted the ten thousand 
dncats of gold,with which Ansaldo bought what was still wantingforthe ves- 
sel. This last ship was fin^r and better freij^hted than the othtr two, and his 
companions made t^ady for the voyage,with a design that whatever they gain- 
ed should be for their friend. When it was time to depart, Ansaldo tola Gian- 
netto, that since he well knew of the obligation to the Jew, he intreated, that if 
any misfortune happened, he would return to Venice, that he might see him 
before he died; andrhen he could leave the world with sntisfatSlion. Gian* 
netto promised to do every thing that he conceived might give him plearure. 
Ansaldo gave him his blessing, they took their leave, ard the ships set out. 

Gianni tto had nothir.g in his head VmX to steal into Be'mont ; and he pre- 
vailed with one of the sai'^ rs in the night to sail the vessel intothe port. It 
was rnld the lady, that Giannetto was arrived in port* She saw frcm thie 
wtbcdow the ve9s«l, und immediately sent for him. 
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Giannetto goes to the ca8tle> the day is spent in joy and feastin?; and to 
honour him. a toornamcnt is ordered^ and xnanv barons and knights tilt«l 
that day. Giannetto did wonders, so well did ne understand the lance* and 
was so graceful a fieure on horseback : he pleased so much> that all were de- 
sirous to have him for their lord. 

The lady, when it was the usual time, catching him by the hand, bmed 
him to take his rest- When ht passed the door of the chamber, one oruie 
damsels in a whisper said to him. Make a prttence to drink the liquor* but 
touch not one drop. The lady said, I know you must be thirsty, I most hare 
you drink before you go to bed : immediately two damsels entered the room* 
and presented the wine. Who can refuse wine H-om such beautiful hands f 
cries Giannetto : at which the lad^ smiled. Giannetto takes the cup, and ma- 
king at if he drank, pours the wine into his bosom. The lady . thinking he 
had drank, says asidtr to herself with great jcy, You must go, young num, swd 
bring another ship, fur this is condemned. Giannetto went to bed, andbegaa 
to snore as if he slept soundly. The lady perceiving this, laid herself down 
by his side. Giannetto loses no time> but turning to the lady, embraces hcr« 
saying, now am 1 in possession of my utmost wishes. When Giannetto came 
out of his chamber, he was knighted, and placed in the chair of state, had 
the sceptre put into his hand, and was nroclaimed sovereign of the cotmuy 
with great pomp and splendour ; and when the lords and ladies were come 
to the castle, he married the lady in great certmony. 

Giannetto governed excellently, and caused justice to be administered imi- 
partially. He continued some time in this happy stare, and never entertain- 
ed a thought of poor Ansaldo, who hod given nis bond to the Jew for ten 
thousand ducats. But one day, as he stood at the window of the palace with 
his bride, he saw a number of people pass along the piazza, with lighted 
torches in their hands. What is the meaning of this? says he- The ladj- 
answered, they are artificers, going to make their oflerings at the churd^ oC 
St. John, this day being his fr stival. Giannetto instantly recollected Ansaldow 
gave a great sign, and turned ^ale. His lady inquired the cause of his sudden 
change. He said, be felt nothing. She contiiutd to press with great earnest- 
ness, till he was obliged to cnnftss the cause of his uneasiness, that Ansaldo 
was engaged for the money, that the term was expired ; and the grief be was 
in was, lest his father should lose his life for him : that if the ti n rbousajad 
ducats were not paid that d^y, he must lo9e a pound cf his flrsh. The lady 
told him to mount on horseback, and go by land the ne;)rest way, to take 
some attendants, and an hundred thousand ducats, and not to stop till he ar- 
rived at Venice ; and if he was not dead, to endeavour to bring Ansaldo to 
her. Giannetto takes horse with twenty attendants, and makes the best of 
his way to Venice. 

The time being expired, the Jew had seized Ansaldo, and insisted on 
having a pound ot his ilesh. He intreatedh'm only to wait some days, that 
if his dear Giannetto arrived, he might have the pleasure of embracing him : 
the Jew replied, he was willing to wait ; but, says he. 1 will cut off the 
poand of flesh, according to the words of the obligation. Ansaldo answercdt 
that he was content. Several merchants would have jointlv paid the money | 
the J(.w would not hearken to the pioposal, but in^isf^d that he mlffht have 
the satisfadtion of saying,that he had put to death the preatcst of the christian 
merchants. Giannetto making all possible haste to Venice his lady soonfc^ 
lowed him in a lawyer's habit, with two servants attending her. Giannetto* 
when he came to Venice, goes to the Jew, and (after embracingr Ansaldo) tells 
him he is readv to pay the money, and as much more as he should demand* 
The lew said, ne would take no money , since it was not paid at the time doe ^ 
but th.'tt he would have the pound of flesh* Everv one blamed the Tew ; but as 
Venice was a place where justice was strictly aoministered, and the Jew had 
his pretensions grounded on public and received forms,their only resource was 
intreaty; and when the merciiants of Venice applied to him,he was inflexible* 
Gi ^nnetto offered him twenr y thousand, then thirty thousand, afterwards Gm*- 
ty, fifty, and at last an hundred thousand ducats. The Tew told him. if he 
would give as much gold as Venice was worth, he would not accept it ; and 
says he, you know little of m.r, if you think T will desist from mv gemand. 

The lady now arrives at Venice, in her . lawyer's dress ; ana alighting at 
an inn, the landlerd asks of one of the servants* who his master was ? TBe 
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■. Mr**nt aiit<nrcd,tlBtIie miaToiuig lanfcr who faml fialihed hii ituilitt 
■I Bolagna. TbcluKUonl awe ihU (howa hiigueiijicii civility : uul 
wbcD ha itUBdHl Jt dinaer ibc laincr inqaiciiig iHwjMIiLc wd admuiu- 
terrdlo d»ic:iy,lit iniwircdijaHic* Id caliplaulltuowxiEiUulicialcd 
iheoM of Anaaldii. Sayithelawjrr. tUiyiiHiiinaiaTb<euU> aumcmL 
If Tou can aoiwn it, ijyi th* luiliiHil, iiPil onre ttin werlhy mw frna 
^«ib,/oiii>iUstttbclov(«iriciicciB(^allibibaiiBKnofibiicitT. The 
JawyvT- caved a procluDatLoji to be jbaAt, diaC wbotv«r had w.y taw matun 

■Euk fjmdUB lawyer waiconw tVam BidogB»,whacouludti:iilea!l cnta bi 
J»w. GiannciioiirDpaiedlotbc Jcwu a^rir lDUii)ian)tr. Uilhsllmr 
1. L-1 .-..t™_i„ -.-.. ■_! -fc — ^ybuIl^^. They 



■FDit of the lavcur done hiiD. The Jen n|i|I>il. 1 wnidODOtocti IhlDE. 
IIk judge anivrcrcd. itnill bebtitcrfur you. Ihe ]c« wai pailtlve M 
yield mithinK. {Tpon cbii they go lo ihr Itibuiul »|ipuiiiud tbr suchjudi. 
jmoh; artdont>adBe»ay« mint Jew, Uoyuutot a pnund cf Ihll maiA 
teib wheie yon ibooic. Tht Jew ordirtd Imii lo be itripprf nakei: \ and 
takninUfhanda raior, wbicb hiid been made iMi inupsac. GlaniRtto w*- 
ia|Ihii,tarningtolhejudge, lliii.saythe, Isiiot llielavourlaiktdot you. 

WM going to btgin.TaVLeareiihnl yoDilo,»it tbr juilge. It you Iskenwre 
or Iria than apcQiid, I will onlti 7<>urbcMl lobi: ttrackoff': and btiuk. If 
ysa ihedanicIiiipoKblniKl.ywi ik'lJ be lut lodi^aih. Your]iii|>crmake>.iu> 
Bent ion of the ibrddiitE of blo*^; but aayH cKprritly, Hut }ou niay tvkea 

tlcner tDbrlng'thFblDckandai; andnoK.iaykhe.iriteennt dioporblMd. 

OlTCm' 'he hundred tbouBnJdutan.aiid 'lamiopl.nl. No.iay''iheJm)|e; 
rnt Dfl* yoar pound of dciJi, acfotdrng lA your bond i whyd;dnoi yoq Iik« 

jndn Co give wirat he required, that AiLialdDiniKbt have hit libenyi bvlfav 
tTplled,letiiKinanaRhiin Thcnlhejew von)dhi\eta4enfiny ihaiuBul: 
be (aid. I «i1t not give you a penny. oicemcailoiMuidtheJen.niyown 
ten thomaiiddDuiU. andaeurieconlMndyHiall. Tlie Judge npjiea, Inill 
■hrcyoanoihbig: if jonvili havelhc[>tundiif Beth. lakeit i IT dpi. I will 
order yonr buairto be i>tnttited and annulled, llw JtweetinshecMldg^ibt 
Ktluui. toTr In piece) ibe bend in a great lage. Anaaido wji telcaied, and 
coadncted tuaaf with gieat joy Ly Giannetto, who carried the faimdred Ihoo- 

moaer ; carry It back to your lady, tliat the may not ny, that you hivi 
iquandered U away Idly- 5ayi GLftnnello my lady la «o kind, that 1 BighC 
spend fbnr tinea aa much. «-Uhoai incurring hrr diapleunre- Nov ate yo« 
rteaaedwitb Ihelady ? aayi the lawyrr. I loi t bei- bcilir than aiiyeaiijily 

will ahnw yon. 1 cannot go with you, layi tbr ]■« yer i but liiici ymi apeak 

ofaomt of the money. While hr'wai i peaking, the lawyer obierreda rins 
m bia finder, and laid. [F ycu give me Ibii ring, 1 (lull aeek noolb^ 
rewaril. Willingly. aay.Giinnetlo ; but a> it it a ringriveu mehj my lady, 
to wear for her take, 1 have tome relaitance lo pan wilh ii, and abe,noi tee- 
tag It on my finger, will brtievT, that I hlTegivin It to a woman Siyi tlH 
lawyer, thi eatermi yoonfficinaly tocredtt what tcolcllber, and yon may 
aay yoDmade a preientof It lo Die i but Iratber think you warn in glveU 

and riTcrence I bear to her, that 1 would not chanve her for any woman In 
the worliL After cUi, be uhn the ting from hia .fingtr, and preieDU it to 
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him- I have still at favour to ask . aay s the laur y er. It shall be granted, saya 
Giannetto. It is, replied he, that yoo do not stay an^ time hrre« but so aa 
toon as possible to your lady. It appears to me a tnoosnnd yeara till 1 sec 
her, answered Giannetto : and immediately the> take leave of each other. 
The lawyer embwrked, and left Venice. Giannetto took It avc of his Venetian 
friends, and carried Ansaldo with him, and some of his old acquaintance ac- 
companied him. The lady arrived some davs before ; and having resumed 
her female habit, pretended to have spent the time at the baths ; and now 
gave orders to have the streets lined with t:<pestry : and when Giannetto 
and Ansaldo were landed, all the court went out to meet them. When they 
arrived at the palace, the lady ran to embrace Ansaldo, but feigned anger 
against Giannetto, though she loved him excessively : yet the feasting8,tiTtt, 
and diversions went on as usual, at which all the lords and ladies were pr^- 
ent. Giannetto seeing that his wife did not receive him w ith hei Dccustc med 
good countenance, called her, and would have saluted hi r. She told him. she 
wanttd none of his caresses : I am sure, says she, you have been lavish of 
them to some of your former mistresses. Giannetto t>egan to make exmset. 
She asked him. where was the ring fche h.^d given him ? It is no more than 
what I expected, crirs Giannetto, and 1 was in the right to say yon would 
be angry with me ; but. I swear, by all th»t is sacred, and by ycur dear aelf, 
that I gave the ring to the lawyer who gain* d our caus*. And I can cwear, 
says the lady, with as much solemnity, that you gave the ring to a woman : 
thcT efore swear no more. Giannetto protested that wh^it he had told her 
was trur, and that be said all this to the lawyer, when he asked for t£e 
ring. The lady replied* you would have done much better to stay at 
Venice with your mistresses, for 1 fear they all wept when you came away. 
Giannetto's tears beg»n to fall, and in great sorrow he assured her, that 
what she supposed could not be true. The lady seeing his tears, which were 
daggers in her bosom, ran to embrace him. and in a fit of laughter showed 
the rine, and told him, that she was herself the lawyer, and how she 
obtained the ring. Giannetto was greatly astonished, finding it all true, and 
told the story to the nobles and to his companions ; and this heightened 
greatly the love betweer him ard his lady He then called thedamsef who 
had given him the good advice in the evening not to drink the liquor, and 
gave her to Ansaldo for a wife ; and they spent the rest of tl^ir lives Mi 
great felicity and contentment. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

OF thU play the fable is wild and pleasing. I know not how 
the ladies wiU approve the facility with which both Rosalind 
and Celia give away their hearts. To Celia much may be for- 
given for the heroism of her friendship. The character of 
Jaques is natural and well preserved. The comic dialogue is 
very sprighUy, vrith less mixture of low buffoonery than ia 
some other plays ; and the graver part is elegant and harmo- 
idftms.- By hastening to the end of his work, Shakspeare sup- 
pressed the dialogue between the usurper and the hermit, and 
lost an opportunity of exhibiting a moral lesson in which he 
might have found matter worthy of his hi^est powers. 

JOHNSOW. 

As Yon Like It was certainly borrowed, if we believe Dr. 
Grey and Mr. Upton, from the Coke^t Tale ofGamelyn g which 
hgr the way was not printed till a century anerward : when in 
truth the old bard, who was no himter of MSS. contented 
himself solely wiUi LodgeU Ro^tUynd^ or Euphuett* Golden 
XqfucTe, 4to. 1590. Farmer. 

Shakspeare has followed Lodge's novel more exactly than is 
his general custom when he is indebted to such worthless orig- 
inals ; and has sketched some of his principal characters, and 
hoROwed a few expressions from it His imitations, &c. 
however^ are too insignificant in general to merit transcription. 

STBEVEITf. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



DukCt living in exile. 

Frederick, brother to the duke, and usurfier of hi4 

dominions. 
Amiens* *> lords attending ufion the duke in his ban- 
jAquES, 5 ishment, 

Le Beau* a courtier attending ufion Frederick. 
Charles, his wrestler, 
Oliver, ^ 

Jaques, >sons qf sir Rowland de Bois. 
Orlando, 3 

Touchstone, a clown. 

Sir Oliver Mar-text, a vicar. 

William, a country fellow^ in love with Judrey. 
A person representing Hymen, 

Rosalind, daughter to the banished duke. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick. 
Pbsbb, a shefiherdess. 
Audrey, a country wenc/t. 

Lords belonging to the two Dukes ; Pages^ Foresier^ 

and other jfttendants. 



The SCEJ^E Ues, first, near Oliver's house ; after- 
wards, fiartly in the usurfier's court, and partly in 
the forest of Arden. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.— wifn Orchard near Oliver'^ Hou9e. JSi!^ 

/^r Orlando anc^ Adam. 

* Orlando^ 

A.S I remember, Adam, it -was upon this fashion be- 
queathed me : By will, but a poor thousand crowns ; 
and, as thou say'st, charged my brother, onhisblessine. 
to breed me well : and there begins my sadness. My 
brother Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit : for my part he keeps me rustic- 
ally at home : or, to speak more properly, stays me here 
at home unkept : For call you that keeping for a gentle- 
man of my birth, that differs not from the stalling of an 
ox ^ His hordes are bred better ; for, besides that they 
are fair with their feeding, they are taught their manage, 
and to that end riders dearly hired : but I, his brother, 
gain nothing under him but growth ; for the which his 
animals on his dunghills are as much bound to him as I. 
Besides this nothing that he so plentifully gives me, the 
something that nature gave me, his countenance seems 
to take from me : he lets me feed with his hinds,' bars me 
the place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines 
my gentility with my education. This is it, Adam, that 
grieves me ; and the spirit of my father, which I think 
18 within me, begins to mutiny against this servitude : I 
will no longer endure it, though yet I know no wise rem- 
edy how to avoid it. 

Enter Oliver. 
Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 
Orla. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how he 
will shake me up. 
Oli, Now, sir ! what make you here i 
Orla, Nothing : I am not taught to make any thingi 
QU. What mar you then, sir i 
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^rl. Marry ,sir,I am helping you tomar that "which God 
made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idleness. 

Oil, Marry, sir, be better employed, and be naught a 
while. 

Orla, Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks with 
them i What prodigal portion have I spent, that I 
should come to such penury ? 

Oil, Know you where you are, sir ? 
Orla. O, sir, very well : here in your orchard. 
Oil. Know you before whom, sir f 
Orla. Ay, better than he I am before knows me. I 
know, you are my eldest brother ; and, in the gentle con- 
dition of blood, you should so know me : The courtesy 
of nations allows you my better, in that you are the first- 
born ; but the same tradition takes not away my blood, 
■were there twenty brothers betwixt us : I have as much 
of my father in me, as you ; albeit, I confess, your com- 
iBg before me is nearer to his reverence. 
OIL What, boy ! 

Orla* Come, come, elder brother, you are too young 
i*n this. 

OH, Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 
Orla. I am no villain : ' I am the youngest son of 
Sir Rowland de Bois ; he was my father; and he is 
thrice a villain, that says, such a father begot villains : 
Wert thou not my brother, I would not take this hand 
from thy throat, till this other had pulled out thy tongue 
for saying so ; thou hast railed on thyself. 

Mam. Sweet masters, be patient ; for yout father's 
remembrance, be at accord. 
OIL Let me go, I say. 

Orla. I will not, till I please : you shall hear me. My 
father charged you in his will to give me good educa- 
tion : you have trained me likt a peasant, obscuring 
and hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities : the 
spirit of my father grows strong in me, and I will no 
longer endure it : therefore allow me such exercises as 
may become a gentleman, or give me the poor allottery 
my father left me by testament; with that I wilLgobuy 
my fortunes. 

OIL And what wilt thou do f beg, when that is spent t 
- ■ ..■,.... . . , , 

[i] The word villain is used by the elder brother, in its present meaaing - 
for a *u}or4hless, ivicked, or bloody man ; by Orlando la its Oligiiud •(fiiUiei- 
tipo, for 9, fellow oftase extraction, JOHNSON. 
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Well, sir, get you in : I will not long be troubled with 
you : you shall have some part of your will : I pray 
you, leave ne. 

Oria. I will oo further offend you than becomes me 
for my good. 

OH. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam, Is old dog my reward ? Most true, I have lost 
ray teeth in your service. — God be with my old master ! 
he would not have spoke such a word. 

[Extunt Orlando and Adam. 

OU. Is it even so ? begin you to grow upon me i Iwill 
physic your rankness, and yet give no thousand crowns 
neither. — Hola, Dennis ! 

Enter Dennis. 

Den. Calls your worship } 

on. Was not Charles, the duke's wrestler, here to 
speak with me i 

Den, So please you, he is here at the door, and im- 
portunes access to you. 

OH. Call him in.— [JSxiV Dennis.] 'Twill be a good 
way ; and to-morrow the wrestling is. 

Enter Charles. 

Cha, Good-morrow to your worship. 

OH. Good monsieur Charles ! — what's the new news 
at the new court } 

Cha, There's no news at the court, sir, but the old 
news : that is, the old duke is banished by his younger 
brother the new duke ; and three or four loving lords 
have put themselves into voluntary exile with him, whose 
lands and revenues enrich the new duke ; therefore he 
gives them good leave to wander. 

OH, Can you tell, if Rosalind, the duke's daughter, 
be banished with her father ^ 

Cha, O, no ; for the duke's daughter, her cousin, so 
loves her,— being ever from their cradles bred together, 
—that she would have followed her exile, or have died 
to stay behind her. She is at the court, and no less be- 
loved of her uncle than his own daughter ; and never 
two ladies loved as they do. 

OH, Where will the old duke live ? 

Cha, They say, he is already in the forest of Arden, and 
a many merry men with him \ andwthere they live like 
the old Robin Hood of England : they say, many young 

9* VOL. II. 
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gentlemen fiock to him every day ; and fleet the time 
carelessly, as they did in the golden world. 

OIL What,you wrestle to-morrow before the new duke f 

Cha. Marry, do I, sir ; and I came to acquaint you 
with a matter. I am given, sir, secretly to understand, 
that your younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to 
come in disguis'd against me to try a fall : To-morrow, 
sir, I wrestlefor my credit; and he that escapes me with- 
out some broken limb, shall acquit him well. Your 
brother is but young, and tender ; and, for your love, I 
would be loath to foil him, as I must, for my own hon- 
our, if he come in : therefore, out of my love to you, 
I came hither to acquaint you withal ; that either you 
might stay him from his intendment, or brook such dis- 
grace well as he shall run into ; in that it is a thing of 
his own search, and altogether against my will. 

Oli, Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which 
thou shalt find I will most kindly requite. I had myself 
notice of my brother's purpose herein, and have by un- 
derhand means laboured to dissuade him from it ; but he 
is resolute. I'll tell thee, Charles, — it is the stubbornest 
young fellow of France ; full of ambition, an envious 
emulator of very man's good parts, a secret and villain- 
ous contriver against me his natural brother ; therefore 
use thy discretion ; I had as li^f thou didst break his 
neck as his finger : And thou wert best look to't ; for 
if thou dost him any slight disgrace, or if he do not 
mightily grace himself on thee, he will practice againft 
thee by poison, entrap thee by some treacherous de- 
vice, and never leave thee till he hath ta'en thy life by 
some indirect means or other : for, I assure thee, and al- 
n^ost with tears I speak it, there is not one so young and 
so villainous this day living. I speak but brotherly of 
him ; but should I anatomize him to thee as he is, I must 
blush and weep, and thou must look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you : If he 
come to-morrow, I'll give him his payment : If ever he 
go alone again, I'll never wrestle for prize more : And 
so, God keep your worship ! f-fixjV. 

Oli. Farewell, good Charles. — Now will I stir thig 
gamester. 2 I hopej shatl see an end of him ; for my soul, 
yet I know not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet 

[2] Gauuiter, in the present instance^ atid some others, does not ligniiy a 
msui viciously addi^eo to games of ch^€e> but a frolicksomc persasi JOH. 
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he's gentle ; never schoord, and yet learned ; full of no- 
ble device ; of all sorts enchantingly beloved ; and, in- 
deed, so much in the heart of the world, and especially 
of my owa people, who best know him, that I am alto- 
gether misprized : but it shall not be so long ; this 
wrestler shall clear all : nothing remains, but that I kin- 
dle the boy thither, which now I'll go about. [JSjrf'r. 

SCENE II. 

./f Lawn btfore the Duke*8 Palace, Enter Rosalind 

and Celia, 

Cel, I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry. 

Ro9. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mistress 
of; and would you yet I were merrier? Unless you 
could teach me to forget a banished father, you must not 
learn me how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. 

Cel, Herein, I see, thou lovest me not With the full 
weight that I. love thee : if my uncle, thy banished fa- 
ther, had banished thy uncle, the duke my father, so 
thou hadst been still with me, I could have taught my 
love, to take thy father for mine ; so wouldst thou, if the 
truth of thy love to mc were so righteously temper'd a4 
mine is to thee. 

Ro8, Well, I will forget the condition of my estate, to 
rejoice in yours. 

Cel, You know, my father hath no child but I, nor 
none is like to have ; and, truly, when he dies, thou shalt 
be his heir : for what he hath taken away from thy fa- 
ther perforce, I will render thee again in affection ; by 
mine honour, I will ; and when I break that oath, let 
me turn monster : therefore, my sweet Rose, my dear 
Rose, be merry. 

Ro8. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise sports : 
let me see ; What think you of falling in love i 

Cel, Marry, I pr'y thee, do, to make sport withal : but 
love no man in good earnest ; nor no further in sport 
neither, than with safety of a pure blush thou may*st in 
honour come off aga^n. 

Roa, What shall be our sport then ? 

Cel, Let us sit and mock the good housewife, Fortune, 
from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be be- 
stowed equally. 3 

[33 Th« wheel of Fortune U not the •vahetl of a hountoife, Shaknpeure ha« 
conroondedFortune.whose ^ heel only figoret uncertainty and vici88itudfc,with 
the destiny that spins the thread oflite, tho' not indeed with a wheel. JOH. 
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Ro8. I would, we could do so ; for her benefits are 
mightily misplaced : and the bountiful blind woman 
doth roost mistake in her gifts to women. 

CW. 'Tis true : for those, that she makes fair, she 
scarce makes honest ; and those, that she makes hon- 
est, she makes very ill-favour'dly. 

/?b«. Nay, now thou goest from fortune's office to na- 
ture's : fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of nature. 

Kjiter Touchstone. 

Cel, No ? when nature hath made a fair creature, 
may she not by fortune fall into the fire ? — I'hough na- 
ture hath given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not for- 
tune sent in this fool to cut off the argument ? ' 

■Bo8. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature ; 
when fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of 
nature^s wit. 

Cel. Peradventure, this is not fortune's work neither, 
but nature's ; who, perceiving our natural wits too dull 
to reason of such goddesses, hath sent this natural for 
our whetstone : for always the dulness of the fool is 
the whetstone of his wits. — How now, wit ? whither 
wander you ? 

Touch. Mistress, you must come away to your father. 

Cel. Were you made the messenger } 

Touch. No, by mine honour ; but I was bid to come 
for you. 

Koa. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

Touch. Of a certain knight, that swore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and swore by his honour the 
mustard was naught : now, I'll stand to it, the pancakes 
were naught, and the mustard was good ; and yet was 
not the knight forsworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of your 
knowledge ? 

Roa. Ay, marry ; now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Touch. Stand you both forth now : stroke your chins, 
and swear by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : but if 
you swear by that that is not, you are not forsworn': no 
more was this knight, swearing by his honour, for he 
never had any ; or if he had, he had sworn it away» be- 
fore ever he saw those pancakes or that musMinL' '■■ 
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CeL Pr'ythee, who is't that thou meanest } 

Touch, One that old Frederick, } our father, loves. 

CeL My father's love is enough to h* nour him. 
Enough ! §peak no n^ore of him ; you'll be whipp*d fov 
taxation, one of these days.* 

Touch, The more pity, that fools may not speak wise- 
ly, what wise men do foolishly. 

CeL By my troth, thou say'st true : for since the little 
wit, that fools have, was silenced, the little foolery, that 
wise men have, makes a great bliow.^ Here comes 
monsieur Le Beau. 

Enter'L^ Beau. 

Rob, With his mouth full of news. 

CeL Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed theix' 
young. 

Ro8, Then shall we be news-cramm'd. 

CeL All the better ; we shall be the more marketable. 
'•^Bonjour^ monsieur Le Beau : What-the news ? 

Z>e Beau, Fair princess, you have lost much good sport. 

CeL Sport ? Of what colour ? 

JLe Beau, What colour, madam ? How shall I answer 
you i 

Bos, As wit and fortune will. 

Touch, Or as the destinies decree. 

CeL Well said ; that was laid on with a trowel.* 

Touch, Nay, if I keep not my rank, — 

Bos, Thou losest thy old smell. 

JjC Beau. You amaze me, ladies ii I would have told 
you of good wrestling, which you have lost the sight of. 

Bos. Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

£.e Beau, I will tell you the beginning, and, if it please 
your ladyships, you may see the end ; for the best is yet 
to do ; and here, where you are, they are coming to 
perform it. 

CeL Well, — the beginning, that is dead and buried. 

Z,eBeau, There comes an old man,and his three sons,— 

[4] Taxalim is centnre, or satire. So again in this play : 

" My taxing like a wildgoosc flies—" STE£V£NS. 

ISl Shakspeare probably alludes to the ose otjwls or jesters* who for some 
agesDad been allowed in all courts an unbridled liberty of censure and mock- 
ery, and aboat this time befpm to be less tolerated. JOHNSON. 

r6j To l^ en 'with a trowel* is, to do any thing strongl^jr, and without 
delicacy, u a man flatters grossly^ it Is a common expression to say> that 
bMiaysitenwthatrtfwei. M.MASON.. 

C73 To amasa, here, is not to astonish or strike with wooder. hot toper- 
plcx i to coatuet to as to put ost of tht intended narratlTc. JOBNSON. 
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CW. I could match this i/eginniug wilh an old talc. 

£.e Seau, Three proper young men of excellent 
growth .ind presence ;— 

Jioa. With bills on their necks, — Be it knovfn unto 
all men by thesffiresenta^ 

i^ei/tfaw.The eldest of the three wrestled with Charles, 
the duke's wrestler ; which Charles in a moment threw 
him, and broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope 
of life in him : so he served the second, and so the third : 
Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
such pitiful dole ^n er them, that all the beholders take 
his part with weeping. 

Jtioa, Alas ! 

l^ouch. But what is the sport, monsieur, that the ladies 
have lost ? 

Le Beau, Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch: Thus men may grow wiser every day ! It is 
the first time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs was 
sport for ladies. 

Ctl, Or I, I promise thee. 

Ro8, But is there any else longs to see this broken mu- 
sic in his sides i is there yet another dotes upon ribr 
breaking ? — Shall we see this wrestling, cousin \ 

JLe Beau. You must, if you stay here : for here is the 
pluce appointed for the wrestling, and they are ready 
to perform it. 

Cel. Yonder, sure, they are coming : Let us now stay 
and see it. 

Flourish, Enter Duke Frederick, Lorda^ Oklait- 
Do, Charles, and Attendants. 

DukeF. Come on ; since the youth will not be.in- 
treated, his own peril on his forwardness. 

Bos, Is yonder the man ? 

I^e Beau. Even he, madam. 

Cel, Alas, he is too young : yet he looks successfully. 

DukeF, How now, daughter, and cousin ? are you 
crept hitherto see the wrestling i 

Boa, Ay, my liege ; so please you give us leave. 

Duke F. You will take little delight in it, I can tell 
you, there is such odds in the men : In pity of the chal- 
lenger's youth, I would fain dissuade him, but he will not 
be intreated : Speak to him, ladies ; see if you nam 
move him. 
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CeL Call him hither, good monsieur Le Beau. 

Duke Jf*. Do so ; I'll not be by. IDukegoeaa/iart. 

Le Beau, Monsieur the challenger, the princesses 
call for you. 

Orla. I attend them, with all respect and duty. 

Roa. Young man, have you challenged Charles the 
wrestler ? 

Qrla, No» fair princess ; he is the general challen- 
ger : I come but in, as others do, to try with him the 
strength of my youth. 

Cel. Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold for 
your years : You have seen cruel proof of this man's 
strength : if you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew 
yourself with your judgment, the fear of your adventure 
would counsel you to a more equal enterprise. We 
pray you, for your own sake, to embrace your own 
safety, and give over this attempt. 

Roa, Do, young sir ; your reputation shall not there- 
fore be misprised : We will make it our suit to the duke, 
that the wrestling might not go forward. 

Orla, I beseech you, punish me not with your hard 
thoughts ; wherein I confess me much guilty, to deny so 
fair and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair 
eyes, and gentle wishes, go with me to my trial : where- 
in if I be foiled, there is but one shamed, that never was 
gracious ; if killed, but one dead that is willing to be so : 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to la- 
ment me ; the world no injury, for in it I have nothing ; 
only in the world I fill up a place, which may be better 
supplied when I have made it emjjty. 

Roa, The little strength that I have, I .would it were 
with you. 

Cel, And mine, to eke out hers. 

Roa, Fare you well. Pray heaven, I be deceived in you ! 
Cel, Your heart's desires be with you ! 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is s» 
desirous to lie with his mother earth ? 

Orla, Ready', sir ; but his will hath in it a more mod- 
est working. 
Duke F. You shall try but one fall. 
Cha, No, I warrant your grace ; you shall not intreat 
him to a second, that have so mightily persuaded him 
from a first. 
Orla, You mean to mock me after ; yoa should not 

have mocked me befc^e : but come your ways; 
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JRos. Now, Hercules be thy speed, young man ! 

Cel, I would 1 were invisible, to catch the strong 
low by the leg ! [Charles and Orla. wret 

Roa, O excellent young man ! 

Cel, If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can 
who should down. [C h a r L E s t« thrown. Sh* 

Duke F, No more, no more. 

Orla. Yes, I beseech your grace ; I am not yet n 
breathed. 

Duke F. How dost thou, Charles i 

iLe Beau, He cannot speak, my lord. 

Duke F. Bear him away. — [Charles ia borne a 
What is thy name, young man ? 

Orla. Orlando, my liege ; the youngest son of 
Rowland de Bois. 

DukeF. I would, thou hadst been son to some man e 
The world esteem'd thy father honourable. 
But I did find him still mine enemy : 
. Thou shouldst have better pleasM me with this deed 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant youth ; 
I would, thou hadst told me of another father. 

\Exe. Duke Fred. Train^ and Le Be 

Cel. Were l my father, coz, would I do this i 

Orla, I am more proud to be sir Rowland's son. 
His youngest son ;-.-and would not change that calU 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Roa, My father lov'd sir Rowland as his soul. 
And all the world was of my father's mind : 
Had I before known this young man his son, 
I should have given him tears unto intreaties, 
Ere he should thus have ventured. 

Cel, Gentle cousin. 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him : 
My father's rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, you have well deserv'd : 
If you do keep your promises in love. 
But justly, as you have exceeded all promise. 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Roa, Gentleman, [Giving him a chainfrom her m 
Wear this for me ; one out of suits with fortune ; 
That could give more, but that her band lacks mei 
-<*^hall we go, coz f 

CelJ Ay :— iFare you well, fair gentleman. 

Orla. pan I not say, I thank you ^— My better pi 
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Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up, 
Is but a quintain, ^ a mere lifeless block. 

Ro8. He calls us back : My pride fell with my fortune?: 
Ill ask him what he would : — Did you call, sir ? — 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

CeL Will you go, coz ? 

Ro8, Have with you : — Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Celia. 

Or/. What passion hangsthese weights upon my tongue? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urg'd conference. 

Re-enter Le Beau. 
O poor Orlando ! thou art overthrown ; 
Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee. 

[8] A quintain was a poit or butt, set up for several kinds of martial exer- 
cisie8> against which they threw their darts and exercised their arms. The 
allosion is bonxtifiil. / am* says Orlando, only a quintain, a lifeless bleck on 
nohich love vnly exercises his arms in jest ; the great dis^rity of condition be- 
tveen Rosalind and me, not sufftsring me to hope tliat luve tuill ever make a 
serious matter of it- The famous satirbt Regnier, who lived about the time 
or oar author, uses the same metaphor, on the same subject, though the 
thought be different i 

'* Et qui defiuis dix ans jusqu'en ses derniers jours, 

" A soutenu le prix en I* escrime d* amours { 

" Lass$ enfinde servir au peuple de quintame, 

*« Elle/' &c. WARBURTON. 

This Is but an imperfect (to call it no worse) explanation of a beautiful 
passage. The quintain was not the object of the darts and arms ; it was a 
stake driven into a field, upon which were hung a shield and other troi^ies 
of war, at which they shot, darted, or rode, with a lance. When the shield 
and the trophies were all thrown down, the quintain remained. Without 
this intbrmation, how could the reader understand the allusion of 

M y better parts 

Are all thro'wn dovjn f GUTHRIE. 
. Shakspeare has most propabty alluded to that sort of quintain which re- 
sembled the human fienre ; and if this be the case, the speech of Orlando 
may be thus explained ; / am unable to thank you ; for, surprized and subdued 
by love, my intellectual pomers, luhich are myoetter parts, fail me ; and Ire- 
semble the quintain, nuhose human or active part being throivn dovjn* there re- 
mains nothing but the lifeless trunk or block luhich^once upheld it. Or if better 
parts do not refer to the quintain, "that which here stands up'* means the hu- 
man part of the qaintain,which may be also not unaptl)^ called a lifeless block. 
As a military sport or exercise, the use of the quintain is very ancient, and 
may be traced even among the Romans. It is mentioned in Justinian's Code, 
Lib. III. tit. 43 ; and its most probable etymology is from S^iutus^ the name 
of its inventor. In the days oi chivalry it Was the substitute or rehearsal of 
tilts and tournaments, and was at length adopted, though in a ruder way, by 
the common people, becoming amongst them a very favourite amusement* 
In Wales it is still practised at weddings, and at the village of Offham, near 
Town Mailing in Kent, there is now standing a quintain, opposite the dwel- 
ling-house of a family that is obliged under some tenure to support it ; but I 
do not find that any use has been ever made of it within the recolledtion of 
the inhabitants. DOUCE. 

For a more particular description of a quintain, see a note on a passage in 
Jensen's Undertuoods, Whalley's edit. Vol. VII. p. $$. M. MASON. 

Ahumorops description of this amusement m^v also be read in Laneham's 
Letter fron"KillingworthCMtle." HENLEY. ' 

10 VOL. II. 
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he Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship counsel yea 
To leave this place : Albeit you have deserv*d 
High commendation, true applause, and love ; 
Yet such is now the duke's condition, 
That he misconstrues all that you have done. 
The duke is humorous ; what he is, indeed. 
More suits you to conceive, than me to speak of. 

Orla, I thank you, sir : and, pray you, tell me this^ 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
Thatliere was at the wrestling ^ 

LeB, Neither his daughter, if we judge by manners ; 
But yet, indeed, the shorter is his daughter : 
The other is daughter to the banish'd duke, 
And here detain'd by her usurping uncle. 
To keep his daughter company ; whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta'en displeasure 'gainst his gentle neice ; 
Grounded upon no other argument. 
But that the people praise her for her virtues* 
And pity her for her good father's sake ; 
And, on my life, his malice 'gainst the lady 
Will suddenly break forth. — Sir, fare you well ; 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

Or la* I rest much bounden to you : fare you well ! 

\Exit Lk Beau. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother ; 
From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother :•— 
But heavenly Rosalind ! lExU, 

SCENE III. 

«/f Room in the Palace. Enter Celia anef RosALiND- 
Ce/. Why, cousin ; why, Rosalind ; — Cupid have 

mercy ! — Not a word ? 
Boa. Not one to throw at a dog. 
Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be cast away 

upon curs, throw some of them at me ; come, lame me 

with reasons. 
Ro8. Then there were two cousins laid up ; when the 

one should be lamed with reasons, and the other nwl 

without any. 
Cel. But is all this for your father f 
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Ros. No, some of it for my child's father :' O, how 
full of briars is this working-day world ! 

Cel. They are but ^rs, cousin, thrown upon thee in 
holiday foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths> 
our very petticoats will catch them. 

Ro8, I could shake them off my coat ; these burs are 
in my heart. 

CeL Hem them away. 

Ros, I would try ; if I could cry hem, and have him. 

CeL Come, come, wrestle with thy afiections. 

Ros. O, they take the part of a better wrestler than 
myself. 

CeL O, a good wish upon you ! you will try in time, 
in despight of a fall. — But, turning these jests out of ser- 
vice, let us talk in good earnest : Is it possible, on such 
a sudden, you should fall into so strong a liking with old 
sir Rowland's youngest son t 

Roa. The duke my father lov'd his father dearly. 

CeL Doth it therefore ensue, that you should love his 
son dearly f By this kind of chace, I should hate him, 
for my father hated his father dearly ; ' yet I hate not 
Orlando. 

Ro8. No, 'faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

CeL Why should I not i doth he not deserve well ? 

Roa. Let me love him for that ; and do you love him, 
because I do : — Look, here comes the duke. 

CeL With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lorda, 

DukeF. Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste, 
And get you from our court. 

Roa. Me, uncle ? 

DukeF, You, cousin : 
Within these ten days if thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles. 
Thou diest ror it. 

Roa, I do beseech your grace. 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me : 
If with myself I hold intelligence, 
Orjiave acquaintance with mine own desires ; 

[91 Lfr for him whom I hope to marry, and have children by. THEOBALD. 

[1 J That is, bT this way mfoliowing die argument. Dear if used by Shak- 
ipeare in a doable sense for belwed, and for hurtfiJ, hated, bal^fiJ. Bodk 
senses are aothorised, and both drawn from etymology ; but properly, beleved 
is dear, and hateful is dere. Rosalind uses dearly in tat com, aod Ck^ bi 
khebadMOse. JOHNSON. 
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If that I do not dream, or be not frantic, 
(As I do trust I am not,) then, dear uncle. 
Never, so much as in a thought inborn, 
Did I offend you highness. 

DukeF. Thus do all traitors ; 
If their purgation did consist in words. 
They are as innocent as grace itself :— 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. 

Ro9. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitov : 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood depends. 

DukeF, Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough . 

Rot. So was I, when your highness took his dukedom ; 
So was I, when your highness banish 'd him : 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me ^ my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

CeL Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

DukeF, Ay, Celia ; we stay'd her for your sake, 
£lse had she with her father rang'd along. 

CeL I did not then entreat to have her stay ; 
It was your own pleasure, and your own remorse ; 
I was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her : If she be a traitor. 
Why so am I ; we still have slept together. 
Rose at an instant, learn'd, play'd, eat together ; 
And wheresoe'er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled, and inseparable. 

DukeF. She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience. 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool : she robs thee of thy name ; 
And thou wilt show more bright, and seem more virtuous* 
V«rhen she is gone ;* then open not thy lips ; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have past upon her ; she is banish'd. 

CeL Pronounce that sentence then on me, my liege ; 
I cannot live out of her company. 

DukeF, You are a fool : — You, niece, provide yourself; 
If you out-stay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Exeunt Duke Frederick and Lord%» 

— I " • - ■ 1 _ r -* 

(23 When ihe was lecn aloae> she would be more noted. JOHNSON. 
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Cel O ray poor Rosalind ! "whithcr wilt thou go ? 
Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am. 

Ro8, I have more cause. 

CeL Thou hast not, cousin ; 
Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know 'at thou not, the duke 
Hath banish'd me his daughter ? 

Ro8, That he hath not. 

CeL No i hath not ^ Rosalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one : 
Shall we be sunder'd ^ shall we part, sweet girl ? 
Ko ; let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me, how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us : 
And do not seek to take your change upon you,^ 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
^y what thou canst, I'll go along with thee» 

Ro8. Why, whither shall we go } 

CeL To seek my uncle. 

Ro8, Ala«, what danger will it be to us^ 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far } 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

CeL I'll put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face ;^ 
The like do you ; so shall we pass along. 
And never stiiLassailants. 

Ro8, Were is not better. 
Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man ^ 
A gallant curtle-axe' upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will,) 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside ; 
As many other mannish cowards have, 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

CeL What shall I call thee, when thou art a man ? 

Ros, I'll have no worse a name than Jove's own page,. 
And therefore look you call me Ganymede. 
But what will you be call'd ? 

. [3] i* e. to tnke yoar change or rmrst of fortune on yourself, without any 
itf or inrticipation. MALON£. 
[4] IfM^er— a dusky yellow^coloored earthy brooght from Umbria in Italy* 

15] C^«rf/e.tf X— or cutlace, a broad iword* JOHNSON, 
10* VOL. U. 
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Cel, Something that hath ar reference to my state ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Ros. But, cousin, what if we essayed to steal 
The clownish fool out of your fathei^s court } 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel t 

Cel, He'll go along o'er the wide world with me ; 
Leave me alone to woo him : Let's away. 
And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 
Devise the fittest time, and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight : Now go we in content, 
To liberty, and not to banishment. lExtunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE l.^The Forest of Arden. Enter Duke eenior, AMXBNSf 
and other Lords, in the dress of Foresters, 

Duke S. 
NOW, my co-mates, and brothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ^ Are not these wood^ 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang. 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my oody, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say,«— 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ;« 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook^, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 
^mL I would not change it : Happy is your grace, 

[6] It was the current opinion in Shakspearc's time, that in the head of an 
old toad -was to be found a stone> or pearL to which great virtues were as- 
cribed. This stone has been often sought, but nothing has been ibund more 
thsui accidental or perhaps morbid indurations of the skull. JOHNSON. 

In a book called A Green forest, or a Natural History, &c. by J.Maplett.i567» 
i 8 the following account of this imaginary gem ; " In this stone is apparently 
xeene verie often the verie forme of a tode> with desj»otted and coloured feete* 
but those uglye and defttsedly. It is available against envcnpaitng." ST£SY> 
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That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 

Duke S, Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, — 
Being native burghers of this desart city, — 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gorM. 

1 Lord, Indeed, my lord. 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banish'd you. 
To-day, my lord of Amiens, and myself, 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood :? 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag. 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Bid come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool,^ 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 

JDuke S, But what said Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

1 jLord. O, yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream ; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak*8t a testament 
Ah worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much. Then, being alone. 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; " 

*7V« right, quoth he ; this misery doth fiart 
Thejlux of company : Anon, a careless herd. 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 
And never stays to greet him ; jiy, quoth Jaques, 

[7] " ITiere at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
" That wrieathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
" His listless length at noon-tide would be stretch, 
" And pore upon the brook that babbles by." Gray's Elegy. STEEY. 

t83 It is said in one of the marginal notes to a similar passage in the 13th 
S(»g of Drayton's Polyolbion, that ''theharte weepeth at his dying : bis 
tears arc held to be precious in medicine." STEEVKNS. 
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Sweefi on, you /at and greasy citizen* ; 
*Tisju8t the fashion : tVherefore do you look 
Ufion that floor and broken bankrufit there? 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 
Yea, and of this our life : swearing, that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse. 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up. 
In their assigned and native dwelling place. 

Buke S, And did you leave him in this contemplation? 

2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke S. Show me the place ; 
I love to cope him in these sullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 

2 Lord. I'll bring you to him straight [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

J Room in the Palace. Enter Duke Frbderick, 

Lords, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Can it be possible, that no man saw them ? 
It cannot be : some villains of my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

1 Lord. I cannot hear of any that did see her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a-bed ; and, in the morning early, 
They found the bed untreasur'd of their mistress. 

2 Lord. My lord, the roynish clown, at whom so 6ft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess' gentlewoman. 

Confesses, that she secretly o'erheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is surely in their company. 

Duke F. Send to his brother ; fetch that gallant hither; 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me, 
I'll make him find him : do this suddenly ; 
And let not search and inquisition quail 
To bring again these foolish runaways. [Exennt, 

W To quail is to fainh to sink Uto dejection. STSEYENS. 
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SCENE III. 

Before Oliver'* House, Enter Orlando and 

Adam, meeting, 

Orla, Who's there ? 

Ada, What ! my young master ? — O^my gentle master, 
O, my sweet master, O you memory 
Of old sir Rowland ! why, what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bony priser of the humorous duke ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 
Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it i 

Orla, Why, what's the matter i 

Adam. O unhappy youth. 
Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother — (no, no brother ; yet the son- 
Yet not the son ; — I will not call him son-^ 
Of him I was about to call his father,) — 
Hath heard your praises ; and this night he means 
To bum the lodging where you use to lie, 
And you within it : if he fail of that. 
He will have other means to cut you off : 
I overheard him and his practices. 
This is no place, ^ this house is but a butchery *, 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orla, Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go ? 

Adam, No matter whither, so you come not here. 

Orla, What,wouldst thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or, with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ^ 
This I must do, or know n^t what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rath er will subject me to the malice 

[i] Place here signifies a seaU ^ mamion, a residence. So, in the first Book 
w Samuel : " Saul set him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal.'' Wt 
^11 use the word in compoana with another, as St. James's place, &c. ST£« 

Plas, in the Welch Vu^gaage, signifies a mansion-hottse. MALON& 
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Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother.* 

Mam. But do not so : I have five hundred crowns^ 

The thrifty hire I sav'd under your father, 

Which I did store to be my fosier-nurse. 

When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 

And unregarded age in comers thrown ; 

Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed* 

Yea, providentially caters for the sparrow,* 

Be comfort to my age ! Here is the g^ld ; 

All this I give you : Let me be your servant ; 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 

I'll do the service of a younger man 

In all your business and necessities. 

Orla. O good old man ; how well in thee appears 

The constant service of the antique world. 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 

Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 

Where none will sweat, but for promotion ; 

And having that, dochoak their service up 

Even with the having : it is not so with thee. 

But, poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree, 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 

But come thy ways, we'll go along together ; 

And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 

We'll light upon some settled low content. 
jidam. Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty.— 

From seventeen years till now almost lourscore 

Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 

But at fourscore it is too late > week : 

Yet fortune cannot recompense me better. 

Than to die well, and not my roaster's debtor. [Exe, 

[2] Blood turned out of the course of nature. JOHNS.— To (i/v«r/ a wa- 
ter-course* that is, to change its course, was a common legal phrase/^and an 
objectofliriration in Westminster Hall, m our anthorV time> as it is at 
present. REED. [3] See Saint Luke, xii. 6, and a4< OOVCE. 
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SCENE IV. 

Tfie Forea of Ar^n, Enter Rosalind in bof* clothti^ Celia 

drc9t like a thepherckUf am/ Touchstone. 

Ro8' O Jupiter ! how weary are my spirits ! 

Touch, I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not 
weary. 

Ro8. I could find in my heart to disgrace my man's 
apparel, tind to cry like awoman: but I must comfort the 
weaker vessel, as doublet and hose ought to show itself 
courageous to petticoat : therefore, courage, good Aliena. 

Cel, I pray you, bear with me ; I cannot go no further. 

Touch, For my part, I had rather bear with you, than 
bear you : yet I should bear no cross,'* if I did bear 
you ; for, I think, you have no money in your purse. 

Ro9, Well, this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch, Ay, now I am in Arden : the more fool I : 
when I was at home, I was in a better place ; but trav- 
ellers must be content. 

Roa. Ay, be it so, good Touchstone : — Look you, who 
comes here ; a young man, a^d an old, in solemn talk. 

Enter Coviivi and Silvius. 
Cor, That is the way to make her scorn you still. 
Sil, O Corin, that thou knew'st how I do love her 1 
Cor, I partly guess ; for I have lov'd ere now, 
Sil, No, Corin, being old, thou canst not guess ; 

Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover 

As ever sigh'd upon a midnight pillow : 

But if thy love were ever like to mine, 

(As sure I think did never man love so,) 

How many actions most ridiculous 

Hast tUou been drawn to by thy fantasy i 
Cor, Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 
SiL O, thou didst then ne'er love so heartily : 

If thou renoember'st not the slightest folly 

That ever love did make thee run into, 

Thou hast not lov'd : 

Or if thou hast not sat as I do now. 

Wearying thy hearer in my mistress' praise. 

Thou hast not lov'd : 

Or if thou hast not broke from company 

*- > ■ ■ I I . I . . 1.1... -- I ■ - 

C4J A crois was a piece of money stamped vrith a crm. On this oar au- 
thor is perpetoally qoibbling. ST££V£NS. 
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Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 

Thou hast hast not lov'd :— O Phcbe, Phebe, Phebe ! 

[£jftV SlLVIUS» 

Ro8, Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound» 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 

Touch, And I mine : -I remember, when I was in love, 
I broke my sword upon a stone, and bid him take that 
for coming anight to Jane Smile : and I remember the 
kissing of her batlet,' and^the cow's dugs thatiier pret* 
ty chop'd hands had milk'd : and I remember^the woo- 
ing of a peascod in stead of her ; from whom I took two 
cods, 8 and, giving them her again, said with weeping 
tears, Wear these for my sake. We, that arc true 
lovers, run into strange capers ; but as all is mortal ia 
nature, so is all.nature in love mortal in folly. 

Ro8, Thou speak'st wiiser than thou art 'ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I shall ne'er be 'ware of mine own wit, 
till I break my shins against it. 

Ro8, Jove \ Jove ! this shepherd's passioa 
Is much upon my fashion. 

Touch. And mine ; but it grows something stale with me. 

Ce'l. I pray you, one of you question yond man, 
If he for gold will give us any food ; 
I faint almost to death. 

Touch. Hola ; you, clown ! 

Ro8p Peace, fool ; he's not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Who calls i 

Touch, Your betters, sir. 

Cor, Else are they very wretched. 

Ro8, Peace, I say : — 
Good even to you, friend. 

Cor. And to you, gentle sir, and to you all. 

Ro8, I pr'ythee, shepherd, if that love, or gold. 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 

{j[\ Batht, the instrument with which washers beat coarse clothes. JOH* 

to] For cods it would be more like sense to read peas, which having the 
Thape of pearl8> resembled the common presents of lovers^ JOHNSON* 

In a schednle of jewels in the 15th Vol. of Rymer's Federa, we find* 
** 1tem> two peatcoddes of gold with ly pearl es.'' I^ARMER. 

The peascod certainly means the whole of the pea at it hangs op. 
on the stalk. It was formerly used as an ornament m dress, and was r^ 
resented with the shell open exhibiting the peas. The passage cited from 
Rymer, by Dr. Farmer, shows th|it the peas were sometimes made of pear]t» 
and rather overturns Dr. Johnson's conje6tare« who probably imagined that 
Touchstone took the cods from the peascods, and not from his mistress. . 

DOUClU 

[7] A ridiculous expression from a sonnet in Lodge's Rosalynd,'ttL6 QOVel 
on which this comedy is foanded. ST££ VENS. 
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Bring us where we may rest ourselves, and feed : 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppress'd. 
And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her. 
And wish for her sake, more than for mine own. 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her : 
But I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not sheer the fleeces that I graze ; 
My master is of churlish disposition. 
And little recks to And the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality : 
Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 
Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote now. 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come see. 
And in my voice most welcome shall you be. 

Ros. What is he that shall buy his flock and pasture I 

Cor. That young swain that you saw herebutere while* 
That little cares for buying any thing. 

Ro9. I pray thee, if it stand with honesty. 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock, 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 

Cel. And we will mend thy wages : I like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 

Cor. Assuredly, the thing is to be sold : 
Go with me ; If you like, upon report. 
The soil, the proflt, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right suddenly. [Exeunt, 



SCENE V. 
The 9ame. Enter Amiens, Jaques, and others. 

SONG. 

Ami. Under the greenwood tree^ 
Who loves to lie with me^ 
jind tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet biriPs throaty 
Come hither^ come hither^ come hither ; ■ 
Here shall he see 
JSTo enemy ^ 
But winter and rough weather* / . - 

1 1 VOL. II. 
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Jag. MoYe, inore» I pr'ythee, more. 

jinti. It will make you melancholy, monsieur Jaques. 

Jag. I thank it. More, I pr'ytbee, more. I can suck 
melancholy out of a song, as a weazel sucks eggs : More, 
I pr'ythee, more. 

jimi. My voice is ragged ; I know, I cannot please you. 

Jag. I do not desire you to please me, I do desire you to 
sing: Come,more ; another stanza; Call you them stanzas? 

jimi. What you will, monsieur Jaques. 

Jag. Nay, I care not for their names ; they owe me 
nothing : Will you sing ? 

^mi. More at your request, than to please myself. 

Jag. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank 
you : but that they call compliment, is like the encoun- 
ter of twoxlog-apes ; iand when a man thanks me heart- 
ily, methinks, I have given him a penny, and he rendera 
me the beggarly thanks. Come, sing ; and you that will 
not, hold your tongues. 

^mi. Well, ril end the song. — Sirs, cover the while ; 
the duke will drink under this tree :^he hath been all 
this day to look you. 

Jag. And I have been all this day to avoid him. He 
is too disptitable for my company : I think of as many 
matters as he ; but I g^ve heaven thanks, and make no 
boast of them. Come, warble, come. 

SONG. 

Who doth ambition ahurit [All together here 
And loves to live iUthe aun^ 
Seeking the food he eata^ 
And fileas^d with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
JVb enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 

Jag.' Ill give you a verse -to Stbis note, that I made 
yesterday in despight of my Anventlon. 
Ami. And I'll sing it. 
Jag. Thus it goes : 

If it do come to fiasSp 
That any man turn mss 
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Leaving his wealth and eaae^ 
A stubborn will to fileaaCy 
Ducdame^ ducddme^ ducdame ; 

Here shall he see^ 

Gross fools as Ae, 
An if he will come to Ami, 

Ami. What's that ducdame ? 

Jaq, 'Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a cii^ 
ele. — I'll go sleep if I can ; if 1 cannot, I'll rail against 
all the first bom of Egypt. ^ 

Ami. And I'll go seek the duke ; his banquet is pre- 
par'd. lExeunt severally, 

SCENd VI. 
The same. Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Adam. Dear master, I can go no farther : O, I die for 
food ! Here ]ie I down, and measure out my grave. 
Farewell, kind master. 

Orla. \^hy, how now, Adam ! no greater heart in 
thee ? Live a little ; comfort a little ; cheer thyself a 
little : If this uncouth forest yield any thing savage, I 
will either be food for it, or bring it for food to thee. 
Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers. For my 
sake, be comfortable ; hold death a while at the arm's 
end : I will here be with thee presently ; and if I bring 
thee not something to eat, I'll give thee leave to die : but 
if thou diest before I come; thou art a mocker of my 
labour. Well said ! thou look'st cheerily : and I'll be 
with thee quickly. — Yet thou liest in the bleak air : Come, 
I will bear thee to some shelter ; and thou shalt not die 
for lack of a dinner, if there live any thing in this desert. 
Cheerly, good Adam ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE VII. 

The same, A table set out. Enter Duke aemor^ Ami- 
ens, Lords t and others. 

IhikeS. I think he be transform'd into a beast ; 
For I can no where find him like a man. 

1 Lord, My lord, he is but even now gone hence ; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

[8] A prorerbial expressioa for hiit^vboro ptrwa.' JOBNSON. 
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DukeS. If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres :— 
Go, seek him ; tell him, I would speak with him. 

Enter Jaques. 

1 Lord. He saves my labour by his own approach. 

DukeS, Why, how now, monsieur ! what a life is thiSf 
That your poor friends must woo your company ? 
What ! you look merrily. 

Jag. A fool, a fool !^I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley fool ; — a miserable world !— 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laid him down and bask'd him in the sun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune iu good terms. 
In good set terms,— >and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I : JVb, «/r, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely. It ia ten o'clock : 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags : 
*Ti8 but an hour ago, since it was nine ; * 
And after an hour more, \twill be eleven ; 
And 80, from hour to hour, we rifie and rifie, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot, and rot^ 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time. 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 
That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission. 
An hour by his dial. — O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear. 

Duke S. What fool Is this ? 

Jag. O worthy fool ! — One that hath been a courtier ; 
And says, if ladies be but young, and fair. 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain,— 
Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage,— he hath strange places cramm'd . 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms : — O, that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S, Thou shalt have one. 

Jag. It is my only suit ; 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in tliem. 
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That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have : 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh : And why, sir, must they so i 
The why is plain as way to parish-church : 
He, that a fool doth very wisely hit. 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the bob : if not. 
The wise man's folly is anatomized 
Even by the squandering glances of the fool.* 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world. 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
Duke S, Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou wouldst da 
Jaq. What, for a counter, would I do, but good i 
Duke S, Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin : 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself ; 
And all the embossed sores, and headed evils. 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party i 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I mean, 
When that I say, The city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders f 
Who can come in, and say, that I ihean her. 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of basest function. 
That says, his bravery is not on my cost, 
(Thinking that I mean him,) but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech ^ 
There then ; How, What then f Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him : if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himself ; if he be free, 
Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies, 
Unclaim 'd of any man. — But who comes here ? 

[9] Unless men have the prudence not to appear touched with the tai^ 
casms of a iester, they sub}e£l themselves to his power, and the wite mm 
will have his folly anatomiaed, that is, diatcted and iaid cfien, hV the ffirWi' ■ 
dtrini glanca or randcm shots of a fooU JOHNSON* "^ ' ^^'^-^TfSRj 
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Enter Orlando, with hit iword draxon. 

Or la. Forbear, and e&t no more. 

Jag. Why, I have eat none yet. 

Oria. Nor shalt not, till necessity be serv'd. 

Jag. Of what kind should this cock cone of ? 

DukeS. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy distress ; 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners^ 
That in civility thou seem*st so empty f 

Orla. You touch 'd my vein at first ; the thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta'en from me the show 
Of smooth civility : yet am I inland bred, ^ 
-And know some. nurture :< But forbear, I say ; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit. 
Till I and my affairs are answered. 

Jag, An you will not be answered with reason, 
I must die. 

Duke S, What would you have ? Your gentleDea3 
shall force, 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

Or/a. I almost die for food, and let me have it. 

Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to ourtable> 

Or la. Speak you so gently t Pardon me, I pray you : 
I thought, that all things had been savage here ; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment : But whatever you are. 
That in this desart inaccessible. 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
If ever you have look'd on better days ; 
If ever been where bells have knoU'd to church ; 
If ever sat at any good man's feast ; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear. 
And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied ; 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 
In the which hope, I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke S, True is it that we have seen better days > 
And have with holy bell been knolPd to church ; 
And sat at good men's feasts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender 'd : 



upland* 

[2] Kurture is education. STEEVENS ——St. Paul advises the Ephesians, 
in his £p istle, ch. vi. 4. to bring their childrfo up ** in the nttrture aud ad- 

innnirinit nfth^ T nr<17' UAItRIS 



1] Inland here> and elsewhere in this Play> is the opposite to outland, or 
Orlando means to say, that he had not been bred among clotons- 

HOLT WHITE. 



moditioa of the Lord/' HARRIS. 
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And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be ministred. 

Orla, Then, but forbear your food a little while. 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man. 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp*d in pure love ; till he be first suffic'd, — 
Oppress'd with two weak evils, age and hunger,— 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke S, Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waste till you return. 

Orla. I thank ye ; and be bless'd for your good com- 
fort ! [Exit, 

Duke S, Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jag. All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : And then, the lover ; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow : Then, a soldier ; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard,^ 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel,* 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

£ven in the caifhon's mouth : And then, the justice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 
And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 

— T - II II II ■■.^..M 

[3] Boards of difTerent cut were appropriated in oar aathor'a time to dif- 
ferent ch.tra^lers and professions. The soldier had one fashion^ the judge 
another, the bishop different from both> &c. MALON£. 

[4] Lest it should be supposed that these epithets are synonymous, it is 
ne cessary to be observed tokt one of the ancient senses of sudden, is violent. 

STEEV^NS. 



I 
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Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ;' 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose "well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 
. That ends this strange eventful history, 
/ Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

Re-enter Orlando, noith Adam. 

Duke S, Welcome : Set down your venerable burdeD» 
And let him feed. 

[5] There is a greater beauty than aj^art at first sight in this image. 
He is here comparing human life to a stage plav of seven adl^ (which is no 
Hnusu.il division before our author's time.) The sixth he calls the iean and 
ilipper'd pantalootii alluding to that gtrneral charadtcr in the ItaJian comedy^ 
called // Pantalone ; who i% a thin emaclatrd old man in slipptrs s "id well 
designed, in that epithet, because Pantalotu is the only charailer that »£U 
in slippers. WARBURTON. 

Dr. Warburton boldly asserts that this was " no unusual division of a 
plav before our author's time." One of Cliapman's plays (T'wt wise JHen 
and all the rest Fools) is indeed in seven uHt. This, however, is the only 
dramatic piece that 1 have found so divided. But sorely it is not necessary 
to suppose that our author alluded here to any such precise divisimi of tw 
drama. His comparisons seldom run on four feet. It was nfficient for luai 
that a pla^ was distributed into several adls, and that human life, lone be- 
fore his time, h^d been divided into seven periods. In The Treasury 4/ m9h 
cicnt and modern Times, 1613, Proclus, a Greek author, is said to have divided 
the lifetime of man into seven ages ; over each of which one of the seven 
planets was supposed to rule. " The first age is called Infancy, containing 
the space of foure yeares.— The second age continucth ten yeares, ontill hi 
attaine to the yeares of fourteene : this age is called Childhoed.'^The third 
are consisteth of eight yeares, being named by our auncients Ad^etcensit or 
Touthhood ; and it lasteth from fourteene, till two and twenty yeares be fully 
oompleate.— *l*he /ofirr/i age paceth on. till a mat' have accomplished two and 
fortie >eares,and is tearmeu Toung JManhood.'-TYit fifth age, named Matun 
Manhood, hath (accoidiug to the said authour) fifteene yeares of contln^ 
ance, and therefore makes his progress so far as six and fifty yeares.— After- 
wards, in adding twelve yeares to fifVy-sixe, you sImU make up sixty^lflit 
3'eares, which reach to the end of the rixf age* and is called Qld Age. —The 
ieavenih and last of these seven ages is lin-.ited fiom sixty*eight yeares, so 
far as foor.score and eight, being calUd weak, declining, and Decrepite Ag9^ 
•—If any man chance to goe lieyond this a|;e, (which is more admired tbaa 
noted in many,) you sliall evidently perceive that he will returne to his first 
condition of Infancy againe."— Hippocrates likewise divided the lifSeof 
man into seven ages, but differs from Proclus in the number of yrprs allotted 
to each period. See Brown's Vulgar Errors, folio, 1686, p. 173. MALONE. 

I have seen, more than once, an old print, entitled. The Stage of Man*i 
Life, divided into seven ages. As emblematical representations of this sort 
were formerly stuck up, Mth for ornament and instruction, in the generality 
•f houses, it is more prolable that Shakiipeare took his hint from thence^- 
than from Hippocrates or Proclus. HENLEY, 

One of the representations to which Mr. Henley alludes, was formerly In 
my possession ; and considering the use it is of in explaining the passage 
before us, "I could have better spared a better print." 1 well remember 
that it exhibited the school-boy nuith his satchel hanging over his shoulder. 

STEEYENS. 
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Orla. I tbank yoa most for him. 

Adam, So had you need ; 
I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke S, Welcome, fall to : I will not trouble you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes : 
—Give us some music ; and, good cousin, sing. 

Amiens sin^s, 

SONG. 

1. 
Bloiv^ blow, thou pointer wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 

jia man*8 ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen, 
jilthoifgh thy breath be rude. 
Heigh, ho I sing, heigh, ho ! unto the green holly : 
Moatjriendshifi is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then^ heigh, ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly, 

2. 
Preeze^ freeze, thou bitter sky^ 
That dost not bite so nigh 

Jis benefits forgot : 
Though thou the ivaters warfi,^ 
Thy sting is not so sharfi 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh, ho I sing, heigh, ho I b*c. 

Duke S, If that you are the good sir Rowland's son,— 
As you have whisper'd faithfully, you were ; 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witness 

[6] The sorfiice of •maters, so long as tliey remain unfrozen t is apparently 
a ncrfedt plane ; whereas* when they are, ths sarface deviates from its ex- 
act flatnesSf or •warps. This is remarkable in small ponds, the suri^ce of 
whLcfau when frosen, forms a regular concave ; the ice on the sides rising 
hiober than that in the middle. KENRICK. 

To varp mit, probably, in Shakspeare's time> a colloquial word« which 
conveyed no distant allusion to any thing else* physical or mechanical. To 
varp ia to turn, and to tw^ is to changi : yfhea milk is changed by oirdline* 
-we now tay it is turned : when water is cfianged or turned by £rast> Sha£- 
•peare says* it is curdled. To be luarp'd is only to be changed lirom its natu- 
ral state. JOHNS.^— The meaning is this : Though the very waters, by 
thy agency^ are forced, against the law of their natare» to bena from their 
stated level, yet thy sting occasions lets iWKaish to rnaoj tbaa t|ie iogratUode 
ofthosehe befriended. HENLEY. * 
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Most truly limnM, and living in your face,— 

Be truly welcome hither : I am the duke. 

That lov'd your father : The residue of your fortune. 

Go to my cave and tell me. — Good old man, 

Thou art right welcome, as thy master is :— 

Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand, 

Axul let me all your fortunes understand. [Exeunt* 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.— J Room in the Palace. Enter Duke Fredxricc, 

Oliver, Lord*, and Attendant*. 

Duke F. 
NOT sec him since ? Sir, sir, that cannot be : 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument^ 
Of my revenge, thou present : But look to it ; 
Find out thy brother, whercsoe'er he is ; 
Seek him with candle ;8 bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou dost call thine. 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands ; 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's mouth. 
Of what we think against thee. 

OH. O, that your highness knew my heart in this ! 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. i 

Duke F, More villain thoa. — Well, push him out of 
doors' ; 
And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house and lands :* 
Do this expediently, ' and turn him going. [Exeunt* 

- — ._i_ 

[7] An argument is the contents of a book^ thence Shakipeare considered it 
as meaning uie subject* and then nsed it for subject In yet another sense. JOH. 

[8] AUuding, protAbly} to St. Luke's Gospel, ch. xv. 8. ST££V£NS. 

[9] " To make an exteiU of lands*" is a legal phrase, frmn the words of » 
Mrnt {extendi facias) whereby the sheriff* is directed to cause certain landa 
to be appraised to meir fuU extended value* l>efore he delivers them to die 
person entitled under a recognizance, be in order that it may be certudnly 
known how soon the debt will be paid. MALONE. 

CO L e. expeditiouily. JOHNS.— —£xM<2/en», throughout our auUior's 
S^ys, signifies expeHtinis, ST££V£NS. 
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SCENE 11. 
The Forest. Enter Orlando, with a fiaper. 

Orla. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 
And, thou, thrice-crowned queen of night,^ survey 

With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above. 
Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth sway. 

O Rosalind ! these trees shall be my books. 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character ; 
That every eye, which in this forest looks. 
Shall see thy virtue witnessed every where. 
Run, run, Orlando ; carve, on every tree. 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. l^Exit. 

Enter Corin and Touchstone. 

Cor, And how like you this shepherd*c life, master 
Touchstone ? 

Touch. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself it is a good 
life ; but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, it is 
naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it very well ; 
but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. 
Now in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; 
but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As it is 
a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well ; but as 
there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my 
stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd f 

Cor, No more, but that I know, the more one sickens, 
the worse at ease he is ; and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is without thi*ee good friends :•!- 
That the property of rain is to wet, and fire to bum : 
That good pasture makes fat sheep ; and that a great 
cause of the night, is lack of the sun : That he,that4iath 
learned no wit by nature nor art, may complain of good 
breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch, Such a one is a natural philosopher.^ Wast 
ever in court, shepherd ? 

[2] Allading to the triple charafter of Proserpine, Cynthia, and Diana, 
ffivvn by^ some mythcdogists to the tame goddess^and comprised in these me> 
inorial lines : 

Terrett lustrat, agit, Proserpin.t, Luna, Diana, 

Ima, superua ferast sceptro, fulgore, sagittis, JOHNSON. 

[3] The shepherd had said all the philosophy he knew was the prop- 
erty of things, that rain nvetted, fire bumt^ &c. And the Clown's replv, m 
a satire on physics or nutural philosophy, though introduced with a quibbl(>, 
is extresnely just. For the natural philosopher is indeed as ignorant (not- 
irifltftaodhiK ill his parade of luiQwledge} of the efficient cause of things, as 
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Cor. No, XxuXy. 

Touch, Then thou art damn'd. 

Cor. Kay, I hope, 

Touch. Truly, thou art damn'd ; like an ill-roasted 
egg, all on one side.^ 

Cor. For not being at court f Your reason. 

Touch. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never 
saw*st good manners ; if thou never saw'st good man- 
ners, then thy manners must be wicked : and wicked- 
ness is sin, and sin is damnation : Thou art in a parlous 
state, shepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit. Touchstone : those, that are good 
manners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, 
as the behaviour of the country is most mockable at the 
court. You told me, you salute not at the court, but 
you kiss your hands ; that courtesy would be uncleanly, 
if courtiers were shepherds. 

Touch. Instance, briefly ; come, instance. 

Cor. Why, we are still handling our ewes ; and their 
fells, you know, are greasy. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtiers hands sweat ? and is 
not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweat of 
a man i Shallow, shallow : A better instance, I say ; come. 

Cor, Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch, Your lips will feel them the sooner. Shallow, 
again : A moi*e sounder instance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the surgery 
of our sheep ; And would you have us kiss tar f The 
courtier's hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch, Most shallow man ! Thou worms-meat, in re- 

the rustic It appears* From a thoasand instances^ that our poet was well 
acquainted with thephysicks of his time ; and his fp'eat penetration enabldl 
him to see this remediless defedt of it. WARBURTON. 

Shakspeare is responsible for the quibble only* let the commentator an- 
swer for the rtfinsmtnt. STEE VENS. 

The Clown calls Gorin a nitural philosopher, because he reasons from his 
cbiervations on nature' M. MASON. 

[4"] There is a proverb, that a fool is the best roaster of an eggj because he is 
fllivays turning it. This will explain how an egg may be damn'd all on one 
side ; but will not sufficiently show how Touchstone applies his simile with 
propriety. STEEVENS. 

I believe there was nothing intended in the corresponding part of the si m- 
ile> to answer to the words , " all on one side." Sh;«Kspeare's similes (as has 
been already observed) hardly ever run on four feet. Touchstcme .1 s^iprehend* 
only meant to say.that Corin is completely damned ; as irretrievably destroy- 
ed as an egg that is utterly spoiled in the roasting, by being done all on one 
side only.^o*in a subsequent scene* " and both in a tune. like two gypsies 
on a horse." Here the poet certainly meant that the speaker and his com- 
panion should sing in unison, and thus resemble each other as perfedlly as two 
gyifties on a horse ; not that two gypsies an a horse sing both in a tune, MAL. 
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spect of a good piece of flesh : Indeed !«— Learn of the 
wise and perpend : Civet is of a baser birth than tar ; 
the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend the instance, 
shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me ; 1*11 rest. 

Touch, Wilt thou rest damn'd t God help thee, shal- 
low man ! God make incision in thee ! thou art raw.^ 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, get 
that I wear ; owe no man hate, envy no man*s happi- 
ness ; glad of other men's ^;ood, content with my harm : 
and the greatest of my pride is, to see my ewes graze, 
and my lambs suck. 

Touch. That is another simple sin in you ; to bring the 
ewes and the rams together, and to ofier to get your liv- 
ing by the copulation of cattle : to be bawd to a bell- 
wether ;4 and to betray a she-lamb of a twelvemonth, 
to a crooked-pated, old, cuckoldly ram, out of all rea- 
8(mable match. If thou be'st not damn'd for this, the 
devil himself will have no shepherds ; I cannot see else 
how thou should'st 'scape. 

Cor. Here comes young master Ganymede, my new 
mistress's brother. 

Enter Rosalind, reading a fiafier. 

Ros. Jpy-om the east to western Ind, 
No jewel is like RoseUind. 
Her worthy being mounted on the vjind^ 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the pictures i fairest lin^d, ^ 
Are but black to Rosalind, 
Let no face be kept in mindf 
But the fair of Rosalind, 

Touch. I'll rhyme you so, eight years tog^her ; din- 
ners, and suppers, and sleeping hours excepted : it is 
the right butter-woman's rank, to market. ^ 

Ro9. Out, fool ! 

Touch. For a taste :— — 

[5] Ra'VJt i*e. iznorant, anexperienced. MALONE. 

6j Wethit and ram had aBciently the same meaning. JOHNSON. 

7] L e. mosttairlv dslinmed, STEEVENS. 

[8j " The right butter-wowan's rank to market" means the joe-trot rate 
(as It is vnlgarly called) with which butter-women uniformly travel onfi after 
another in their road to market : in its application to Orlando's poetry, it 
means a i«/or i/rffiF of verses in the same coarse cadence and vulgar uniform' 
tfj^tfrythm. WHITER. 

12 VOL. II. 
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If a hart do lack a hind^ 

Let him teek out RotalituL 

If the cat xoill after iindf 

So, be sure, vsill Rotalind, 

Winter-gannent* must be lin^d. 

So must slender Rosalind. 

They that reap, mMst sheaf and bind ; 

Then to cart with Rosalind. 

Sweetest nut hath sowrest rind. 

Such a nut is Rosalind, 

He that sweetest rose willfnd, 

Mustfnd lo^s prick^ and Rosalind, 

This is the very false gallop of verses ; Why do you in- 
fect yourself with them i 

Ro9. Peace, you dull fool ; I found them on a tree. 

Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ro8, I'll graff it with you, and then I shall graff it 
with a medlar : then it will be the earliest fruit in the 
country : for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and 
that's the right virtue of the medlar. 

Touch, You have said ; but whether wisely or no» let 
the forest judge. 

Enter Celia, reading a fiafier, 
Ro9, Peace ! 
Here comes my sister, reading ; stand aside. 

Cel. Why should this desert silent be ? 

For it is unpeopled f No ; 
Tongues Pll hang on every tree. 

That shall civil sayings show. 
Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrifnage ; 
That the stretching o)r a span 

Buckles in his sum of age. 
Some, of violated vows 

*l\nxt the souls of friend and friend : 
Rut upon the fairest boughs. 

Or at every sentence* end, 
Will I RoscUinda write ; 

Teaching all that read, to kncao tf 

The quintessence of every sprit^ 

Meaven would in little show.^ 

{9] TheaUnsionisto a miniature-portrait. The current phrase in <mr 
author's time was " painted in little." MALOKE. 
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Therefore heaven nature charged 

That one body should befiU*d 
With all graces vjtde enlarged : 

Nature presently distilled 
Melet^s cheeky but not her heart s 

Cleopatra^s majesty ; 
AtalantcCs better part ;i 

Sad LucretifCs modesty.^ 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod was devised ; 
Of m^my faces i eyesy and hearts ^ 

To have the touches dearest priz*d»^ 
Heaven niaould that she these gifts should have. 
And I to live and die her slave, 

Ro9, O most gentle Jupiter ! — what tedious homily 
of love have you wearied your parishioners withal, and 
never cry'd. Have fiatience, good fieofile I 

Cel, How now ! back friends ; — Shepherd, go off a 
little :— Go with him, sirrah. 

Touch. Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable re- 
treat ; though not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip 
and scrippage. [Exe. Corin and Touchstohe. 

CeL Didst thou hear these verses ^ 

Roa, O, yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for some 
of them had in them more feet than the verses would bear* 

CeL That's no matter ; the feet might bear the verses. 

Rob, Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themselves without the verse, and therefore stood lamely 
in the verse. 

CeL But didst thou hear, without wondering how thy 
name should be hanged and carved upon these trees ? 

Roa. I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder, 
before you came ; for look here what I found on a palm- 

[i] I know not well what could be tiie better part of Atalanta here ascrl* 
bed to Rosalind. Of the Atalanta most celebrated, and who therefore mutt 
be intended here where she has no epithet of discriminatioo, the bettsr part 
seems to have been her heels, and the worse part so bad that Rosalind would 
not thank her lover for the comparison. There is a more obscure Atalanta* 
a huntress and a heroine, but of her nothing bad is recorded* andlherefore I 
know not which was her better part. JOHNSON. 

1 think this stanza was formed on an old tetrastrick cpitapi^ wUck I 
have read in a country church-yard : 

*< She who is dead, and sleepeth in thi> tomb, 

" Had Rachel's comely face, and Leah's fifuitfid womb t 

" Sarah's obedience, Lydla's open heart* 

'« And Martha's care, and Mary's bettsr part." WHAlJJE T. 

[23 Sadfgrave, soher, not lizht. £3] Twehth^fwhsNi | ii tndtu "fl^ 
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tree : I was never so bc-rhymed since Pythagoras* time, 
that I was an Irish rat, which I can hardly remember.^ 

Cel, Trow you, who hath done this ? 

Ro8. Is it a man t 

CcL And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck : 
Change you colour ^ 

Ro8, I pr'ythee, who ? 

C^/. O lord, lord ! it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet ; but mountains may be removed with earthqukes, 
and so encounter. 

Ro8. Nay, but who is it ? 

QeL Is it possible ? 

Roa, Nay, I pray thee now, with most petitionary 
vehemence, tell me who it is. 

CeL O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful 
wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and after that oat 
of all whooping !* 

Rob, Good my complexion !* dost thou think, though I 
am caparison 'd like a man, I have; a doublet and hose in- 
nw disposition i One inch of delay more is a South-sea^ 
off discovery.^ I pr*ythee, tell me, who is it ? quickly^ 
and speak apace : 1 would thou couidst stammer, that 
thou might'st pour this concealed man out of thy mouth» 
as wine comes out of a narrow- mouth 'd bottle ; either 
too much at once, or none at all. I pr'ythee, take the 
cork out of thy mouth, that I may dnnk thy tidings. 

CcL So you may put a man in your belly. 
Roa. Is he of God's making i What manner of man ? 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard ^ 



[4] Rosalind is a very learned lady. She alludes to the Pythagorean doe- 
Vine, which teaches that souls transmigrate from one animal to anodier, 
and relates that in his time she was an Iriih rat, and by some metrical 
charm was rhymed to death. The power of killing rats with rhymes Donne 
mentions in his Satirest and Temple in his Treatises, Dr. Gray lus produced 
a similar passage from Randolph : 

" My poett 

" shall with a satire* steep'd in gall and vinegar, 

" Rhyme them to death as they do rats in Ireland.** JOHNSON. 

[3] This aj^iears to have been aphrase of the same import as another for- 
znerfy in use* " out of all cry,** Tne latter seems to alloide to the custom of 
giving notice by a crier of things to be sold. MAL.— — An outcry iM atiU a 
provimcial term for an auction. ST££V£NS. 

£6^ Good my complexion I My native charadter, my finnale inquisitive difc 
position, canst thoa endure this !— For thus characterizing the most beaott* 
rul part of the creation, let our poet answer. MALONf. 

[7] Every delay, however short, is to me tedious and Irksome as the long- 
est voyage, as a voyage of discovery on the Soutk-sea, How much voyages 
to the Sooth-sea, on which the £nglish liad then first ventured, engaged tm 
cmivcrsation of that time, loay be easily imsgified. JOHNSON* 
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CeL Nay, he hath but a Httle beard. 

Ro9. Why, God will send more, if the man will be 
thankful : let me stay the growth of his beard, if thou 
delay me not the knowlcdgde of his chin. 

CeL It is young Orlando ; that tripp'd up the wrest- 
ler's heels, and your heart, both in an instant. 

Ro8, Nay, but the devil take mocking ; speak sad 
brow, and true maid.^ 

CeL rfaith, coz, 'tis he. 

Ito8, Orlando? 

CeL Orlando. 

Boa, Alas the day ! what shall I do with my doublet 
and hose ?— What did he, when thou saw'st him ? What 
said he i How look'd he ? Wherein went he i What 
makes he here } Did he ask for me } Where remains 
be i How parted he with thee I and when shalt thou 
see him again ? Answer me in one word» 

CeL You must borrow me Garagantua's mouth first :^ 
'tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's size : 
To say, ay^ and no, to these particulars, is pore than to 
answer in a catechism. 

Ro8, But doth he know that I am in this forest, and 
in man's apparel ? Looks he as freshly as he did the day 
he wrestled ? 

CeL It is as easy to count atomies, as to resolve the 
popositions of a lover :— but take a taste of my finding 
him, and relish it with a good observance. I found him 
under a tree, like a dropp'd acorn. 

Ro8* It may well be call'd Jove's tree, when it drops 
forth such fruit. 

CeL Give me audience, good madam. 

Ro8, Proceed. 

Ce. There lay he,stretch'd along,lrke|a wounded knight. 

Ro8, Though it be pity to see such a sight, it well be- 
comes the ground. 

^ CeL Cry, holla ! to thy tongue„ I pr'ythee ; it curvets 
very unseasonably. i He was furnish *d like a hunter. 

[8] "-^'ipeak sad brotOt and true maid. Lew speak with a grave coantenancc* 
a IM as truly as thou art a virgin ; speak seriously amf honestly. RITSON. 

£)} Rosalind requires nine qpestions to be answered in ont luord. Gelia 
s her that a wonLef such magnitude is too b^ for any mouth but that of 
G arai^ntua the giant of Rabelais. JOHNS.— GarajTAn/ua swallawcd five 
p ilgrims, their staves and all, ib a sallad. STEE YENS.. 

[i] Holla was a term of the manrge* by which the riikc TMirtiiifd 
mpp'dhiahorM. MAL. ' 

ISl* VOL. If. 
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Ro8, O ominous ! he comes to kill my heart. 

Cel, I would sing my song without a burden : thoa 
bring'st me out of tune. 

Ro8, Do you not know I am a woman ? when I think, 
I must speak. Sweet, say on. 

Enter Orlando and Jaques. 

Cel. You bring me out : — Soft ! comes he not here } 

Ro8, 'Tis he ; slink by, and note him. 

[Celia and Rosalind retire. 

Jag, I thank you for your company ; but, good faith, 
I had as lief have been myself alone. 

Orla, And so had I ; but yet, for fashion sake, I thank 
you too for your society. 

Jag, God be with you ; let's meet as little as we can* 

Orla* I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jag, I pray you, mar no more trees with writing lov^ 
songs in their barks. 

OrlOi I pra^. you, mar no more of my verses with 
reading them ill-favouredly. 

Jag, Rosalind is your love's name f 

Or la. Yes, just. 

Jag, I do not like her name. 

Orla, There was no thought of pleasing you, when 
she was christened. 

Jag, What stature is she of? 

07'la, Just as high as my heart. 

Jag, You are full of pretty answers : Have yoa not 
been acquainted with goldsmiths' wives, and ccmn'd 
them out of rings ^ 

Orla, Not so ; but I answer you right painted cloth^* 
from whence you have studied your questions. 

[2] This alludes to the fashioa ia old tapestry hangings* of mottotand 
moral sentences from the mouths of the figures Mrorkcd or painted in them. 

THEOBALD. 
The* rooms in public housrs were usually hang with what FMstaff caQf 
Taater-ivork. On these hangings, perhaps, moral sentences were depicted as 
issuing from the mouths of the dliTerent charadters. STEEVENS. 

I suppose Orlando mtans to say, that Ja5[aes's questions have no more of 
novelty or shrewdness in them than the trite maxims of the painted cloth. 
The following lines, which are found in a book with this fantastic title,— JNf 
'Whipping nor tripping, but a frimdly kind of snippingt 8vo. i6oi> may — — 
as a specimen of paintdGl cloth language : 

" Read what Js written on the painted cloth : 

" Do no man wrong ; be good unto the poor ; 

" Beware the mouse, the maggot and the moth* 

" And ever have an eye unto the door ; 

«• Trust not a fool, a villain, nor a whore ; 

" Go neat, not gay, and spend but as yoa spare ; 

*' And turn the colt to pasture with the mare ;" Scfe MAl>t 
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Jaq. Yon have a nimble -wit ; I think it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you sit down with me ? and we 
two will rail against our mistress the world, and all our 
misery. 

Orla, I will chide no breather in the world, but my- 
self ; against whom I know most faults. 

Jaq* The worst fault you have, is to be in love. 

Orla. *Tis a fault I will not change for your best 
virtue. I am weary of you. 

Jaq. By my troth, I was looking for a fool, when I 
found you. 

Orla. He is drown'd in the brook ; look but in, and 
you shall see him^ 

Jaq, There I shall see mine own figure. 

Orla* Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher. 

Jaq. 1*11 tarry no longer with you : farewell, good Sig- 
uier love. [Exit. 

Orla. I am glad of your departure ; adieu, good mon- 
sieur melancholy. [Cel. and Ros. come Jbrward. 

Rob, I will speak to him like a saucy lacquey, and 
under that habit play the knave with him.— Do you hear, 
forester ^ 

Orla, Very well ; What would you ? 

Ro9, I pray you, what is't a' clock f 

Orla, You should ask me, what time o'day ; there's 
•0 clock in the forest. 

Rob, Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else. 
sighing every minute, and groaning every hour, would 
detect the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. 

Orla, And why not the swift foot of time ? had not 
that been as proper i 

Rob, By no means, sir : Time travels in divers paces 
with divers persons : I'll tell you who time ambles 
withal, who time trots withal, who time gallops withal, 
and who he stands still withal. 

Orla, I pr'ythee, who doth he trot withal } 

Rob, Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemniz- 
ed : if the interim be but a se*nnight, time's pace is so 
hard that it seems the length of seven years. 

Orla, Who ambles time withal } 

Rob, With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man 
that hftth not the gout : for the one sleeps easily ,because 
he cannot study ; and the other lives merrily, because 
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he feels no pain : the one lacking the burden of lean and 
wasteful learning ; the other knowing no burden df 
heavy tedious penury : These time ambles withaL ^ 

Orla. Who doth he gallop withal i ^ 

JRo», With a thief to the gallows : for though he go as 
softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Or la. Who stays it still withal f 

Ro9, With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep be* 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not how 
time moves. 

Orla* Where dwell you, pretty youth f 

Ro9, With this shephei*des8, my sister ; here in the 
skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Oria. Are you native of this place ^ 

Ro8. As the coney, that you see dwell where she is 
kindled. 

Orla» Your accent is something finer than you coiild 
purchase in so removed a dwelling;^ 

itoa. I have been told so of many : but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was in 
his vouth an in-lnnd man; one that knew courtship too 
well, for there he fell in love. I have heard him read 
many lectures against it ; and I thank God, lam not a 
woman, to be touch*d with so many giddy offences aa.he 
hath generally tax'd their whole sex withaL 

Oria. Can you remember any of the principal cvilSi 
that he laid to the charge of women f 

Ro8. There were none principal ; they weire all like 
•ne another, as half-pence are : every one fault seem- . 
ing monstrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Oria, \ pr'ythee, recount some of them. 

J?Q«. No; I will not cast away my physic, but on 
those that are sick. There is a roan haunts the foresii 
that abuses our young plants with carving Rosalind on 
their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the name of Rosa- 
li«d : if I could meet that fancy-monger, I would g^ve 
him some good council, for he seems to have the quotidi- 
an of love upon him. 

Oria, I am he that is so love-shaked ; I pray yoo^ 
tell me your remedy. 

Ro8, There is none of my uncle's marks upon you : 
he taught me how to know a man in love ; in^hid^ 
cage of rushes, I am sure, yon are not prisoner. 
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3. What were his marks ^ 

. A lean cheek ; which you have not : a blue eye, 
Lnken ; which you have not : an unquestionable 3 
; which you have not : a beard neglected ; which 
lYe not : — but I pardon you for that ; for, simply. 
Laving in beard is a younger brother's revenue : — 
your hose should be ungarter'd, your bonnet un- 
it your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and 
thing about you demonstrating a careless desola- 
But you are no such man ; you are rather point- 
! in your accoutrements ;* as loving yourself, than 
ig the lover of any other. 

Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I love. 
. Me believe it t you may as soon make her that 
re believe it ; which,I warrant,she is apter to do, 
y confess she does : that is one of the points in the 
women still give the lie to their consciences. But, 
i SQOth, are you he that hangs the verses on the 
wherein Rosalind is so admired i 
I, I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
id, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 
. But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak ? 
Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much» 
Love is merely a madness ; and, I tell you, de- 
as well a dark house and a whip, as madmen do : 
e reason why they are not so punished and cured, 
: the lunacy is so ordinary, that the whippers are 
too : Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 
;. Did you ever cure any so f 
Yes, one ; and in this manner. He was to im- 
ne his love, his mistress ; and I set him every day 
me : At which time would I, being but a moon- 
ith,' grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, 
ing ; proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, 

. • mind not inquisitive, a mind indifierent to common objeits, and 
of common occorrences. Here Shakspeare has osed a passive for an 
ide of speech : so# in a former scene, " the Doke is too disputable 
L e. too dispotatioos. JOHNSON, 
not mean, unwiiiing to be conversed 'with / GHAMIER* 
ifflier is right in supposing that it means a spirit averse to convena. 
lihe very next scene. Rosalind says—" I met the Duke yesterda^^s 
inch question with him." And in the last scene, Ja^ues de Boi 
"he Duke was converted after some quest i en wirh a religions man.' 
places* question means discourse or conversation. M. MASON. 

tt-device, i.e. exa£t, drestwith finical nicety. MAIm 

mish, U e. variable. ST££V£N8, 



S 
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full of tears, full of smiles ; for every pasHion something;, 
and for no passion truly any thing, as boys and women 
are for the most pai*t cattle of this colour : woald now 
like him, now loath him ; then entertain him, then for- 
swear him ; now weep for him, then spit at him ; that 
I drave my suitor from his mad humour of love, to a liv- 
ing humour of madness ; which was, to forswear the full 
stream of the world, and to live in a nobk merely mo- 
nastic : And thus I cured him ; and this way will I take 
upon me to wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep^ 
heart, that there shall not be one spot of love in't. 

Oria. I would not be cured, youth. 

lio8. I would cure you, if you would but call me Ros- 
alind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me. 

Or la. Now, by the faith of my love, I will ; tell me 
where it is. 

Ro9. Go with me to it, and I will show it you : and, 
by the way, you shall tell me where in the forest you 
live : Will you go ^ 

Orla, With all my heart, good youth. 

Eos. Nay, you must call me Rosalind : — Come, sister, 
will you go ? \^£xeuni. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey ; jAquKS at a dii- 

tance, observing them. 

Touch, Come apace, good Audrey ; I will fetch vp 
your goats, Audrey : And how, Audrey i am I the man 
yet i doth my simple feature content you i 

Aud, Your features ! Lord warrant us ! what features ? 

Touch, I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Jaq, \A9xde,'\ O knowledge ill-inhabited ! worse than 
Jove in a thatch*d house ! 

Touch, When a man's verses cannot be understood, 
nor a man's good wit seconded with the forward child, 
understanding, it strikes a man more dead than a great 
reckoning in a little room :*— Truly,I would the gods 
had made thee poetical. 

[63 Nothing was ever wrote in higher humour than this simile. A great 
reckoning, in a little room> implies that the cncertainment was meMi> and 
the bill extravagant. The poet here alluded to the French proverbial phraae 
oftht quarter of an hour of Rabelais : who said> there was only one qoart^r 
of ao hour in homan life passed iU^and that was between the calling for the 
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jiud. I do not know what poetical is : Is it honest in 
deed, and word ? Is it a true thing i 

Touch. No, truly ; for the truest poetry is the most 
feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry ; and what they 
swear in poetry, may be said, as lovers, they do feign. , 

Aud. Do you wish then, that the gods had made me 
poetical ? 

Touch, I do, truly : for thou swcar*st to me, thou art 
honest ; now, if thou wert a poet, I might have some 
hope thou didst feign. 

jiud. Would you not have me honest ? 

Touch. No truly, unless thou wert hard-fa vour'd : for 
honesty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a sauce to 
sugar. 

Jaq, l^8tde']. A material fool If 

Aud, Well, I am not fair ; and therefore I pray the 
gods make me honest ! 

Totu^h, Truly, and to cast away honesty upon a foul 
slut, were to put good meat into an unclean dish. 

Aud, I am not a slut, though I thank the gods I am foul. 

Touch, Well, praised be the gods for thy foulness ! 
slttttishness may come hereafter. But be it as it may 
be, I will mairry thee : and to that end, I have been 
with sir Oliver Mar-text, the vicar of the next village ; 
who hath promised to meet me in this place of the for- 
est, and to couple us. 

Jaq, {Aside."] I would fain see this meeting. 

Aud, Well, the gods give us joy ! 

Touch. Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful 
heart, stagger in this attempt ; for here we have no 
temple but the wood, no assembly but horn-beasts. But 
what though ? Courage ! As horns are odious, they are 
necessary. It is said, — Many a man knows no end of 
his goods : right : many a man has good horns, and 
knows no end of them. Well, that is the dowry of his 
wife ; tis none of his own getting. Horns ? Even so :— 
Poor men alone ?->No, no ; the noblest deer hath them 

lis huge as the rascal. ^ Is the single man therefore bless- 

- * 

rsck&nin^ and paying it. When men afe joking tiogcthf r in a merry humour, 
all are disposed to laugh. One of thecompMiy says a good thing : the jest 
is not taken ; all are silent, and he who said it, quite confounded. This is 
compared to a tavern jollity interrupted by the coming in of a great reckon' 
Mi|. WARBURTON. 

if'] A fool ytrirJtimatter in him ; a fool stocked with notions. JOHNSOM. 

[8j Lean, poor deeb are called rascal deer. HARRIS. 
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ed ? Ko : as a wall'd town is more worthier than a vi 
lage,so is the forehead of a married man more honoa 
able than the bare brow of a bachelor : and bj ho 
much defence is better than no skill, by so mnch is a hoi 
more precious than to want. 

Enter Sir Oliver Mar-text. 

Here comes sir Oliver :*— sir Oliver Mar-text, yoa ai 
well met : Will you despatch us here under this tre* 
or shall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir OH. Is there none here to give the woman ? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir OH. Truly, she must be given, or the marriage , 
not lawful. 

Jag. [discovering himself.'] Proceed, proceed ; I' 
give her. 

Touch. Good even, good master What ye calVt : He 
do you, sir ^ You are very well met : God'ild you fc 
your last company : ^ I am very glad to see you :-«-£ven 
toy in hand here, sir : — Nay ; pray, be covcr'd. 

Jaq. Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch. As' the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse his curt 
and the faulcon her bells, so man hath his desire ; an 
as pigeons bill, so wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your breeding, b 
maiTied under a bush, like a beggar ^ Get you tochurcl 
and have a good priest that can tell you what marria^ 
is : this fellow will but join you together as they joi 
wainscot ; then one of you will prove a shrunk pannel 
and, like green timber, warp, warp. 

Touch. I am not in the mind but I were better to b 
married of him than of another : for he is not like t 
marry me well ; and not being well married, it will b 
a good excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. [Am 

Jaq. Go thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 

Touch. Come, sweet Audrey ; 
We must be married, or we must live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good master Oliver ! 

*^ J I — — ■ — — - 1- I - -»- ^ w^w^mmmm^^^ 

[9] Deerees were at this time considered as the highest dignities ; and i 
may not be improper to observe, that a clergyman, wq,o hath not bc«n edi 
cated at the Universities, is still distinguished in some parts elt North Wal< 
by the appellation of Sr> John* Sir William^ Sec Hence the Sir Hogh Evwi 
of Shalcspeare is not a Welsh knight who hath taken orders, bat only a Wds 
dergryman without anv regular degree from either of the Unlvertttlet. 8e 
AArT\nf;;ton*t Hiitory of the Guedir Family- NICHOLS. 

Ci ] God'ild you» i. e. God yield you, GoU reward you. STEEVENS. 
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Kot— O sweet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver, 
Leave me not behi* thee ;* 
But — Wind away, 
Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding wl* thee. 

[Exe, jAquES, Toucfl. and Aud. 

Sir Oil. *Tis no matter ; ne'er a fantastical knave of 

them all shall flout me out of my calling. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 
T%e Mine. Before a Cottage. Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Roe, Never talk to me, I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I pr'ythee ; but yet have the grace to con- 
sider, that tears do not become a man. 

Roa. But have I not cause to weep ? 

CeL As good cause as one would desire ; therefore weep. 

Roa. His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

CeL Something browner than Judas's : marry, his 
kisses are Judas's own children. 

Roa. V faith, his hair is of a good colour. ^ 

Cel. An excellent colour : your chesnut was ever the 
only colour. 

Roe. And his kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch 
of holy bread.* 

CeL He hath bought a pair of cast lips of Diana : a 
non of winter's sisterhood kisses not more religiously' ; 
the very ice of chastity is in them. 

Taj Some words of an old ballad. WARBURTON. 

L3J There is much of natare in this petty perverseness of Rosalind ; she 
nndft faults in her lover, in hope to be contradi^ed> and when Celia in sport- 
ive malice too readily seconds her accusations, she conrr»dt6ls herself rath- 
er dian suffer her favourite to want a vindication. JOHNSON. 

C43 We should read beard, Le. as the kiss of an holy nermitt called the kiis 
^charity. This makes the comparison jost and decent ; the other impiooA 
and absord. WARBURTON. 

[5] This is finely expressed. Shakspeare means an unfruitful sisterhood, 
whtdi had devoted itself to chastity. For as those wIk> were of the sisterhood 
of dieq>ring were the votaries of Venus ; those of summer the votaries of 
Ceres ; those of autumn, of Pomona ; so thrse of the sisterhood of nvinter 
were the votaries of Uiana ; called, of nointer, because that quarter is not, 
Kke the other threr, productive (if fruit or increase. On this account it is, 
that when the poet speaks of what is most poor* he instances it in tuinter, 
ia these fine lines in Othello : 

" But riches fineless is as poor as tainter 
** To him that ever fears he shall be poor." 
Hie other property of winter, that made him term them of its sisterhood, is 
its coldness. So, in A Midsummer-Night's Dream : 
" Tobe « barren sister all your life, 
" Chanting faint h y mns to the cold fruitless moon." WARBUR. 

13 TOL. II. 
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Ro8. But why did he swear he would come this morn- 
ing, and comes not ? 

Cel. Nay certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Eos. Do you think so ? 

CeL Yes : I think he is not a pick-purse, nor a horse* 
stealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think him at 
concave as a cover'd goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Ro8. Not true in love ? 

CeL Yes, when he is in ; but, I think, he is not in. 

Boa, You have heard him swear downright, he was. 

Cel, JVaa is not is : besides, the oath of a lover is no 
stronger than the word of a tapster ; they are both the 
confirmers. of false reckonings : He attends here in the 
forest on the duke your father. 

Ro9, I met the duke yesterday, and had much ques- 
tion with him : He asked me, of what parentage I was ; 
I told him, of as good as he ; so he laugh'd, and let me 
go. But what talk we of fathers, when there is such a 
man as Orlando ? 

CeL O, that's a brave man ! he writes brave verses, 
speaks brave words, Swears brave oaths, and breaks 
them bravely, quite traverse, athwart the heart of his 
lover* ; as a puny titter, that spurs his horse but on one 
side, breaks his staff like a noble goose : but all's brave, 
that youth mounts, and folly guides : — Who come here f 

Enter Cor in. 

Cor. Mistress, and master, you have oft enquired 
After the shepherd that complain'd of love ; 
Who you saw sitting by me on the turf. 
Praising the proud disdainful sheplierdess 
That was his mistress. 
^ CeL Well, and what of him ? 

Cor, If you will see a pageant truly play'd, 
Between the pale complexion of true love 

[6] An unexperienced lover is here compared to a putty tiller, to w1x>id it 
was a disgrace to Iiave liis lance broken across, as it was a mark either ni 
want of coarage or address. This happened when the horse flew on one ^de» 
in the career : and hence. I suppose, arose the jocular proverb!^ phr^tseof 
spurring the horse only m one side. Now as breaking the lance against hisadp 
versarjrs breast, in a direct Une« was honoinablr» so the breaking across 
against his breast was. for the reason above, dishonourable. This is the sdia- 
sion. So that Orlando, a young gallant, afil'dling the fashion (for brave is 
lure used, as in other places, for Fashionable) is represented either utiskilfij 
in courtship, or timorous. The lovers meeting or appointment corresponds 
to the tiller's career ; aad as the one breaks staves, toe other breaks ««cln. 

WARB. 
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And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

Ro8, O, come, let us remove ; 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love :— 
Bring us unto this sight, and you shall say 
m prove a busy actor in their play. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 
Another Part of the Forest. Enter Silvius and Phebe. 

SiL Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me ; do not, Phebe : 
Say, that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness : The common executioner. 
Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 
But first begs pardon ; Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 

Enter Rosalind, Cklza, and Corin, at a dittance. 

Phe. I would not be thy executioner ; 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'st me, there is murder in mine eye : 
Tis pretty, sure, and very probable, 
That eyes, — that are the frail'st and softest things. 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies,—- 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 
Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame. 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee : 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it ; lean but upon a rush. 
The cicatrice 7 and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps : but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 

SiL O dear Phebe, 
If ever, (as that ever may be near,)' 



[7] Cicatrict Is here not very properly med ; it is the «car of a woond. 
Capme imftiuurc, htUtv mtrH JOHNSON. 
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You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy^ 
Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Fhe. But, till that time, 
Come not thou near me : and, when that time come 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pitv me not ; 
As, till that time, I shall not pity thee. 

Roa. And why, I pray you .' [Advancing,"] Whomi| 
be your mother, • 
That you insult, exult, and all at once. 
Over the wretched ^ What though you have more bean 
(As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
Why, what means this i Why do you look on me ? 
I see no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature's sale- work :» — Od's my little life ! 
I think, she means to tangle my eyes too :— 
No, 'faith, proud mistress, hope not after it ; 
'Tis not your inky brows, your black-silk hair. 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my spirits to your worship.— 
You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her. 
Like foggy south, puffing >with wind and rain ? 
You are a thousand times a properer man. 
Than she a woman : 'Tis such fools as you. 
That make the world full of ill-favour'd children : 
'Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her ; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper. 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. — 
But, mistress, know yourself ; down on your knees. 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man's love : 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, — 
Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets : 
Cry the man mercy ; love him ; take his ofifer ; 
Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer. ' 
So, take her to thee, shepherd ;— fare you well. 

Phe. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year togethei 



[8] It is comin<m for the poets to express cruelty by sayings of those m 
commit it, that they were bom of rocks* or sackled by tigresses. JOHNi 

[9] i. e. Those works which nature makes op carelessly and wittumt < 
aitness. The alliv^on is to the pradtice of mechanics^ whose <iu«ri bespo 
is more elaborate than that which is made up for chance customers* or 
stll in quantities to retailers, which is called sale-tuork. WARBURTO! 

[ I ] i.c. the ugly seem most ogly> whcn^ thouih vg\j» they are scoftra. JO 
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I bad rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 

Ro9. He's fallen in love with her foulness, and she'll 
fall in love with mv %Dger : If it be so, as fast as she 
answers. thee with frowning looks, I'll sauce her with 
bitter words.— -Why look you so upon me i 

Phe. For no ill-will I bear you. 

Ros> I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falser than vows made in wine : 
Besides, I like you not : If you will know my house^ 
^'is at the tuft of olives, here hard bv : — 
Will you go, sister ? — Shepherd, ply her hard :— 
Come, sister : — Shepherdess, look on him better. 
And be not proud : though all the world could see, 
None could be so abus'd in sight as he. — ^ 
Come, to our flock. [Exe, Res. Gel. ane/ Cob. 

Phe, Dead shepherd ! now I find thy saw of might ; 
Who ever lov*d^ that lov'd no^atJirMt nght ?^ 

SiL Sweet Phebe,— 

Phe. Ha ! what say'st thou, Silvius ? 

SiL Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe, Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

8il, Wherever sorrow is, relief would be ; 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love. 
By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. 

Phe, Thou hast my love ; Is not that neighbourly 

SiL I would have you. 

Phe, Why, that were covetousness. 
Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love : 
But since that thou canst talk of love so well. 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 
I will endure ; and I'll employ thee too : 
But do not look for further recompence, 
Than thine own gladness that thou art employ'd. 

SiL So holy, and so perfect is my love. 
And I in such a poverty of grace. 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man^ 

Though all mankind could look on yoa^ none could be so deceived at to 
you beautiful but he. JOHNSON. 

This line is from Marlowe's Hero and Leander, STEEV. 
Perhnpf Shsikspeare owed this image to the secondchapter of /{mZ/i .— 
fall some handfals of purpose for her, and leave ihem that sfte may 
ihan iiuan." STEEYENS. ' 

13* VOL. IK 
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'("hat the main harvest reaps : loose now and then 
A scattered smile, and that I'll live upon. 

Phe, Know'st thou 'the youth- that spoke to me ere 
while ? 

Sil, Not very well, but I have met him oft ; 
And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds. 
That the old carlot once was master of.< 

Fhe, Think not I love him, though I ask for him ; 
*Ti8 but a peevish boy :— >yet he talks well ;«- 
But what care I for words ^ yet words do well. 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 
It is a pretty youth :— not very pretty :— 
But, sure, he's proud ; and yet his pride becomes him ; 
He'll make a proper man : The best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not tall ; yet for his years he's tall : 
His leg is but so so ; and yet 'tis well : 
There was a pretty redness in his lip ; 
A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mix'd in his cheek ; 'twas just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red, and mingled damask.* 
There be some women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me ^ 
He said, mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And, now I am remember'd, scorn'd at me : 
I marvel, why I answer'd not again : 
But that's all one ; omittance is no quittance. 
I'll write to him a very taunting letter. 
And thou shalt bear it ; Wilt thou, Silvius ? 

Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 

Phe, I'll write it straight ; 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart : 
I will be bitter with him, and passing short : 
Go with me, Silvius. [Exeuht. 

[5] Carlot, i e. peasant, from carl or churl. DOUCE. 

C6] '• Constant red" it uniform rtd. •' Minj^hd clamask" is the sUlc of 
that name, in whichj by a variotis direction nt fhi- thr«adl« maoy lichtu 
shades oftte same colour are exhibited, ST££V£NS. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE \,*^The*afiiM, Enter Rosalind, Celia, oiu/ jAq.oBS* 

yaque^. 

I PR'YTHEE, pretty youth, let me be better ac- 
quainted With thee. 

JRo9. They say, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jag. I am so ; I do love it better than laughin g. 

Fo9. Those, that are in extremity of either, are 
abominable fellows ; and betray themselves to every 
modem censure, worse than drunkards. 

Jag, Why, 'tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Roa, Why then, 'tis good to be a post. 

Jag. I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation ; nor the musician's, which is fantastical ; nor 
the courtier's, which is proud ; cor the soldier's, which 
is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politic ; nor the 
lady's, which is nice ;f nor the lover's, which is all these : 
but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects : and, indeed, the 
Sundry contemplation of my travels, in which my often 
rumination wraps me, is a most humorous sadness. 

Eos. A traveller ! By my faith, you have great reason 
to be sad : I fear, you have sold your own lands, to see 
ether men's ; then, to have seen much, and to have 
nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jag. Yes, I have gained my experience. 

Enter Orlando. 

Bos, And your experience makes you sad : I had 
father have a fool to make me merry, than experience 
to make me sad ; and to travel for it too. 

Orla. Good day, and happiness, dear Rosalind ! 

Jag. Nay then, God be wi' you, an you talk in blank 
verse. [Exit, 

Iio9. Farewell, monsieur traveller : Look, you lisp, 
and wear strange suits ; disable all the benefits of your 
own country ; be out of love with your nativity, and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance you 
are ; or I will scarce think you have swam in a gon- 



[7] Jfice, Le. silly, trifling. STEETENS. 
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dola.B— -Whf^ how now, Orlando ! where have you been 
all this while ^ You a lover ? — An you serve me such 
another trick, never come in my sight more. 

Orla, My fair Rosalind, I come within an hour of my 
promise. 

Roa, Break an hour's promise in love f He that will 
divide a minute into a thousand parts, ,and break but a 
part of the thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of 
love, it may be said of him, that Cupid hath clapt him 
•' the shoulder, but 1*11 warrant him heart-whole. 

Orla, Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

Roa* Kay, an you be so tardy, come no more in my 
sight ; I had as lief be woo'd ot a snail. 

Orla, Of a snail ? 

Roa. Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes slowly, he 
carries his house on his head ; a better jointure,! think, 
than you can make a woman : Besides, he brings his 
destiny with him. 

Orla. What's that ? 

Roa, Why, horns ; which such as you are fain to be 
beholden to your wives for : but he comes armed in his 
fortune, and prevents the slander of his wife. 

Orla, Virtue is no horn-maker ; and my Rosalind is 
virtuous. 

Roa. And I am your Rosalind. 

Cel. It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath a 
Rosalind of a better leer than you. 

Roa, Come, woo me, woo me ; for now I am in a 
holiday humour, and like enough to consent :— What 
would you say to me now, an I were your very very 
Rosalind ? 

Orla, I would kiss, before I spoke. 

Roa, Nay, you were better speak first ; and when 
you were gravelled for lack of matter, you might take 
•ccasion to kiss. Very good orators, when they are 
•u(, they will spit ; and for lovers, lacking (God warn 
us !) matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss. 

Orla, How if the kiss be denied f 

[8] That is, been at Venice, the seat at that time of all Ucentioosnets# 
-where the young English gentlemen wasted their fortmies, debased their 
morals, and sometimes lost their religi(»i.— The fashion of travel]ing,whidk 
prevailed very much in our author's time, was considered by t|ie wiser mtm 
as one of the principal causes of corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely 
Censored by Ascham in his Schoolmaster, and by bishop Hall in his ^o Vadis } 
and is here, and in other passages, ridiculed by Shakspeare. JOHNSONl 
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Boa. Then she puts you to entreaty, and there begins 
lew matter. 

Orla. Who could be out, being before his beloved 
mistress ^ 

Ro8. Marry, that should you, if I were your mistress; 
•r I should think my honesty ranker than my wit. 

Or la. What, of my suit ? 

Roa. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your 
salt. Am not I your Rosalind ^ 

Orla. I take some joy to say you are, because I would 
be talking of her. 

Ro9. Well, in her person, I say — I will not have you. 

Orla. Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Ro9. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is 
almost six thousand years old, and in all this time there 
was not any man died in his own person, videlicet^ in a 
love-cause. Troilus had his brains dashed out with a 
Grecian club ; yet he did what he could to die before ; 
and he is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he 
would have lived many a fair year, though Hero had 
turned nun, if it had not been for a hot midsummer 
night : for, good youth, he went but forth to wash him 
in the Hellespont, and, being taken with the cramp, 
was drowned ; and the foolish chroniclers of that age,* 
found it was— Hero of Sestos. But these are all lies ; 
men have died from time to time, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love. 

Orla. I would not have my right Rosalind of this 
miod ; for, I protest, her frown might kill me. 

Ro9. By this hand, it will not kill a fly : But come« 
now I will be your Rosalind, in a more coming-on dispo- 
sition ; and ask me what you will, I will grant it. 

Orla. Then love me, Rosalind. 

Rom. Yes, faith will I, Fridays, and Saturdays, and all. 

Orla. And wilt thou have me i 

Ro8. Ay, and twenty such. 

Orla. What say'st thou ? 

Roa. Are you not good ? 

[9] Sir T. Haomer reads coroners, hy the advice, as Dr. Warbartonliintf, 
of some anonvmoas critic JOHNS.— The allusion is evidently to a coroner's 
inqoestt which Rosalind sapposes to hzve sat apon the bodhr of Leander, who 
was drovmed in crossing the Hellespont, and that their verdidt was,that Hero 
of Sestos was the cause of his death. The word/eiifij was the le;^ term on 
soch occasions. We sar, that a jury found it lunacy, or found it manslaufih- 
ter ; and the verdia i^aUid the finding of the jary. M . MASON. 
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Orltt. I hope so. 

Sot. Why then, can one desire too much of a good 
thins ' — Come, sister, you shall be the priest, and mHrry 
UB. — Give me your hand, Orlando : — What do yeutay, 

Orla. Pray thee, marry us. 

Cel. I cannot say the words. 

Xot, Vou must begin, — Will you, Orlando,-— 

C'el. Go to :— Will you, Orlando, have to wife (hb 
Kosalind i 

Orla. 1 will. 

Rot. Ay, but when ? 

Orla. Why now ; as fait as she can marry us. 

Hoa. Then you must say, — I take thee, Soiali>td,Jar 
vife. 

Orla. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Rot. 1 might ask you for your commission ; but, — I do 
take thee, Orlando, for my husband: There's a girl 
goes before the priest ; and, certainly, a woman's thought 
runs before her actions. 

Orla. So do all thoughts ; they are winged. 

Ro». Now tell me, how long you would have her, 
after you have possessed her. 

Orla. For ever, and a day. 

Rot. Say u day, without the ever : No, no, Orlando ; 
men are April when they woo, December when they 
wed : maids are May when they are maids, but the sky 
changes when they are wives. I will be more jealous of 
thee than a Barhary cock-pigeon over his hen ; more, 
clamorous than a parrot against rain ; more new-fangled 
than an ape ; more giddy in my desires than a monkey : 
I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain,' and 
I will do that when you are disposed to be merry ; 1 will 
laugh like a Hyeq, and that when thou art inclined to 
sleep. > 

Orla. But will my Rosalind do so f 

Ros. J^y my life, she will do as 1 do. 

Orla. O, but she is wise. 

10 ThemlluloDiiiothecTouinChciiaidc; <1h leligioiii imHci, wllh 
-jWh it «>. ™uun«,t«l. belnj drf««d (-. w= l«™ from Stowt) m 1 J96 ! 
"Thfrc wu cbeoKCnp, 1 cuiioiu wroaghi iiternadc of gray marble, and 
In Ihi ume aD aljbijMr inuge ttt Diana, and wittr convtytd ftom the 
Thanm, prilling frerni her naked bmii." WHALLEY. 

' a^E "^ '*" "T"" "ag aitcicnU]' ii^tMed » rcicmble > land 
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Ro8. Or else she could not have the irit to do this : 
the wiser the way warder : Make the doors upon a 
woman's wit, and it will out at the casement ; shut that, 
and 'twill out at the key-hole ; stop that, 'twill fly with 
the smoke out at the chimney. 

Orla. A man that had a wife with such a wit, he 
might say, — Wit^ nvhitker nvilt ?^ 

Ros. Nay, you might keep that check for it till you 
met you wife's wit going to your neighbour's bed. 

Or la. And what wit could wit have to excuse that ? 

Ro9. Marry, to say, — she came to seek you there. You 
shall never take her without her answer, unless you take 
her without her tongue. O, that woman that cannot 
make her fault her husband's occasion,^ let her never 
nurse her child herself, for she will breed it like a fool. 

Orla» For these two hours, Rosalind, I will leave thee. 

Ro8. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hour^. 

Orla, I must attend the duke at dinner ; by two 
o'clock I will be with thee again. 

Ro8. Ay, go your ways, go your ways ; — I knew what 
you would prove ; my friends told me as much, and I 
thought no less : — that flattering tongue of yours won 
me : — 'tis but one cast away, and so, — come, deaths—- 
Two o'clock is your hour ? 

Orla. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Ro8, By my troth, and in good earnest, and so God 
mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not danger- 
ous, if you break one jot of your promise, or come one 
minute behind your hour, I will think you the most pa- 
thetical break-promise, and the most hollow lover, and 
the most unworthy of her you call Rosalind, that may 
be chosen out of the gross band of the unfaithful : there- 
fore beware my censure, and keep your promise. 

Orla. With no less religion, than if thou wert indeed 
my Rosalind : So, adieu. 

Ro8. Well, time is the old justice that examines all 
such offenders, and let time try : Adieu ! [Ex, Orla. 

CeL You have simply misus'd our sex in your love- 
prate : we must have your doublet and hose plucked 
over your head, and show the world what the bird hath 
done to her own nest. 

[3] This was an exclamation moch in ase, when any one was either tally- 
ing nonsense* or usarping a sreater share in conversation than justly be- 
longed to him. STEEVENS. 

[4] 1. e. reifresent her hxM as occasioned by her huibafid. JOHNSON. 
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Mos, O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thoa 
didst know how many fathom deep I am id love ! But 
it cannot be sounded ; my affection hath an unknown 
bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 

Cel. Or rather, bottomless ; that as fast as you poor 
affection in, it runs out. 

Ro8, No, that same wicked bastard of Venus, that was 
begot of thought, conceived of spleen, and bom of mad- 
ness ; that blind rascally boy, that abuses every one's e^res, 
because his own are out, let him be judge, how deep I am 
in love : — I'll tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the 
sight of Orlando : Til go find a shadow, and sigh till he 
come. 

Cel, And I'll sleep. {Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

AnotJier Part of the Forest. Enter Ja^ubs and Lords in the 

habit of Foresters. 

Jag. Which is he that killed the deer ? 

1 Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jag. Let*s present him to the duke, like a Roman 
conqueror ; and it would do well to set the deer's horns 
upon his head, for a branch of victory :— Have you no 
song, forester, for this purpose ^ 

2 Lord. Yes, sir. 

Jag. Sing it ; 'tis no matter how it be in tone, so it 
make noise enough. 

SONG. 

1. What shall he have^ that kiWd the deer ? 

2. His leather skin^ and home to nvear. 
1. Then sing hiin h<rme .* 

Take thou no scpm, to v>ear the horn ;*> The rest shall bear 
It was a crest ere thou vsast born. 3 tills burden. 

1. Thy father's father wore it ,- 

2. And thy father bore it : 
All. The horn, the horn, the lusty horn^ 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. {^JSxeimt, 



SCENE III. 
I'/ie Forest. Enter Rosalind and Cslia. 

R08. How say you now .> Is it not past two o'clock f 
and here much Orlando ! 
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CeL I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled brain, 
he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth 
—to sleep : Look, who comes here \ 

Enter Silvius. 

Sil, My errand is to you, fair youth ;— 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this : \Giving a letter, 
I know not the contents ; but, as I guess. 
By the stern brow, and waspish action 
Which she did use as she was writing of it. 
It bears an angry tenor : pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

Ro8. Patience herself would startle at this letter. 
And play the swaggerer ; bear this, bear all : 
She says, I am not lair ; that I lack manners ; 
She calls me proud ; and, that she could not love me 
Were man as rare as Phoenix ; Od's my will ! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt : 
Why writes she to me ? — Well, shepherd, well. 
This is a letter of your own device. 

Sil. No, I protest, I know not the contents ; 
Phebe did write it. 

Hos, Come, come, you are a fool. 
And tum'd into the extremity of love. 
I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-colour'd hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands ; 
^e has a huswife's hand : but that's no matter ; 
I say, she never did invent this letter ; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 

Sil, Sure, it is hers. 

Ro8, Why, 'tis a boisterous and cruel style, 
A style for challengers ; why, she- defies me, 
Like Turk to Christian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention ; 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance : — ^Will you hear the letter ? 

Sil, So please you, for I never heard it yet ; 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

Ro8. She Phebes me : Mark how the tyrant writes. 

[Reads.] Jrt thou god to Mhephdrd tunfdt 
That a fnaiden^s heart hath -hurm^d ?-» 

Can a woman rail thus ^ 
Sil, Call you this railing f 

14 VOL. II. 
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i?9#. tfhy^ thy godhead laid aparty 

Warr'tt thou viith a vsomanU heart ? 

Did jrou ever hear such railing ?-— 

Whilet the eye of man did ^oo me. 
That could do no wngeanceS to 9nr.— 

Meaning me a beast.—- 

If the scorn of your bright eyne 
Have pov)er to reuse such love in mine. 
Alack, in ^ne V}hat stnMge effect 
Would they work in m^ihi aspkt f 
Whiles you chid m£, I did love / 
Mow then might your prayers move ? 
Ms, that brings this love to thee. 
Little knows this love in me : 
And by him, seal up thy mind ; 
Whetlier that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take 
Of me, and all that I can mxike >• 
Or else by him my love deny. 
And then Pll study how to die. 

SiL Call you this chiding ? 

Cel, Alas, poor shepherd ! 

Roa. Do you pity him ? no, he deserves no pity.— 
Wilt thou love such a woman ? — What, to make thee an 
instrument, and play false strains upon thee ! not to be 
endured ! — Well, go your way to her, (for I see, love hath 
made thee a tame snake, «) and say this to her ;— That 
if she love me, I charge her to love thee : if she will not, 
I will hever have her, unless thou entreat for her. If 
you be a true lover, hence, and not a word ; for here 
comes more company. \^Exit SiLvius. 

JTur^r Oliver. 

OH. Good-morrow, fair ones : Pray you, if you know. 
Where, in the purlieus of this forest, stands 
A sheep-cote, fenc*d about with olive-trees ? 

Cel, West of this place, down in the neighboar bottom, 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream. 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place : 

» ■ 11 I « II IK Ili um II II ■ 

[5] Vengeancs is oted for mischitf. JOHNSON. 

[6] This term was, in oar anthor'i time* firequently oMd to opfdi a 
poor contemptible feUow. MALONK. 
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But at this hour the house doth keep itself,^ 
There's none within. 

OH, If that an eye doth profit by a tongue. 
Then I should know you by description ; 
Such garments, and such years : The boy iafair^ 
Of female favour ^ and bestows himself 
hike a rifie sister : but the woman low^ 
And browner than her brother. Arc not you 
The owner of the house I did inquire for ? 

CeL It is no boast, being ask'd, to say, we are. 

on. Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 
And to that youth, he calls his Rosalind, 
He sends this bloody napkin ; Are you he ? 

Roa, I am : What must we understand by this ? 

Oli. Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was stain'd. 

CeL I pray you, tell it. 

Oli, When last the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest. 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aside. 
And, mark, what object did present itself ! 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss'd with age. 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o'ergrpwn with hair,^ 
Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath'd itself. 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itself, 
And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush : under which bush's shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 
Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for *tit^ 
The royal disposition of that beast. 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 
This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

CeL O, I have heard him speak of Uiat same brother ; 

[7I L e. pasting by the rank of otien* and leaving tkm oa ymv rig^ 
luwdi you will reach the placci BIAU 
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And he did render hiin the most unnatural 
That liv'd 'mongst men. 

Oil. And well he might so do. 
For well I know he was unnatural. 

Bos. But, to Orlando ; — Did he leave him there. 
Food to the suckM and hungry lioness ? 

OH, Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd so : 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge. 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion. 
Made him give battle to the lioness. 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling, > 
From miserable slumber I awak'd. 

Cti, Are you his brother ? 

Ros, Was it you he rescu'd ^ 

CeL Was*t you that did so oft contrive to kill him f 

OH. 'Twas I ; but 'tis not I : I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 

jRos, But, for the bl<K)dy napkin ?— 

OH. By, and by. 
When from the first to last, betwixt ns two. 
Tears our recountmehts had most kindly bath'd. 
As, how I came into that desert place ; — 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me fresh array, and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love ; 
Who led me instantly unto his cave, 
There stripp'd himself, and here upon his arm 
The lioness had torn some flesh away. 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cry'd, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 
Brief, I recover 'd him ; bound up his wound ; 
And, after some small space, bemg strong at heart, 
He sent me hither, stranger as I am. 
To tell this story, that you might excuse 
His broken promise, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in his blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. 

CeL Why, how now, Ganymede ^— sweet Ganymede ? 

[RoSALZNOirybffl/ff. 

OH, Many will swbon when they do look on blood. 



[8] To hurtU Is to move with impetoMity and tDmulL So« ii 
Fairy S^u^en, Book I. cviiL 

' ' Came hurtting in fall fierce, and ibrc'd the kjolglit ittlre.** 



So« in Spenser'^ 
8TXEV. 
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CeL There is more in it : — Cousin—Ganymede ! * 

Oli, Look, he recovers. 

Rob. I would I were at home. 

Cth We'll lead you thither :— 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm f 

OH. Be of good cheer, youth:—- You a man ^— you 
lack a man's heart. 

Roa, I do so, I confess it. Ah, sir, a body would 
think this was well counterfeited : I pray you, tell your 
brother how well I. counterfeited. — Hei^^h ho !— 

Olu This was not counterfeit ; there is too great testi- 
mony in your complexion, that it was a passion £f earnest. 

Rob. Counterfeit, I assure you. ~ 

OH. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
be a man. 

Ro%. So I do : but, i'faith I should have been a 
woman by right. 

Cel. Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, draw 
homewards : — Good sir, go with us. 

OH. That will I, for I must bear answer back 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 

Rob. I shall devise something : But, I pray you, com- 
mend my counterfeiting to him :— Will you go ? \Exe. 



ACT V. 

S€ENE I.— 7Ae iatnx. Enter Tovchstone and Audrey. 

Touchstone, 
\V£ shall find a time, Audrey ; patience, gentle Audrey* 

Aud, 'Faith, the priest was good enough, for all the 
old gentleman's saying. 

Touch. A most wicked sir Oliver, Audrey, a most 
vile -.Mar-text. But, Audrey, there is a youth here in 
the forest lays claim to you. 

Jiud. Ay, I know who 'tis ; he hath no interest in me 
in the world : here comes the man you mean. ' 

Enter William. ' 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me to see a clown : 
By my troth, we that have good wits, have much to an- 
swer for ; we shall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

a) Celia> in her lint ft-i|ht, fbrgctB Rosalind's charaAcr and dimdir. and 
out cwiin, then rccolledh hentlf^ and isiyi^ ^^njmti»» JQHMSON^ 

U» VOL. U. 
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IVil. Good even, Audrey. 

Aud, God ye good even, William. 

WiU And good even to you, sir. 

Touch, Good even, gentle friend : Cover thv head^ 
cover thy head ; nay, pr'ythee, be covered. How <di 
are you, friend P 

IViL Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch, A ripe age : Is thy name William ? 

Wil, William, sir. 

Touch, A fair name : Wast bom i' the forest here ^ 

Wil. Ay, sir, I thank God. 

Touch^Thank God ;— a good answer : Art rich ? 

Wil, 'Faith, sir, so, so. 

Touch, SOf «o, is good, very good, very excellent 
good : — and yet it is not ; it is but so so. Art thou wise f 

Wil, Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch, Why, thou say'st well. I do now remerabera 
saying ; Thtfool doth think he is wiae^ but the vnae man 
knoiva himself to be a fool. The heathen philosopher,' 
when he had a desire to eat a grape, would open hit lips 
when he put it into his mouth ; meaning thereby, that 
grapes were made to cat, and lips to open. You d* 
love this maid f 

Wil, I do, sir. 

Touch, Give me your hand : Art thou learned ? 

Wil, No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me ; To have, is to have : For 
it is a figure in rhetoric, that drink, being poured out 
of a cup into a glass, by filling the one doth empty the 
other : For all your writers do consent, that ipse is he ; 
now you are not iiise., for I am he. 

WxL Which he, sir i 

Tou, He, sir, that must marry this woman : Therefore; 
you clown, abandon,— which is in the vulgar, leave,— 
the society, — which in the boorish is, company, — of this 
female,— -which in the common is, — woman, which to- 
gether is, abandon the society of this female ; or, clown 
thou perishest ; or, to thy better understanding, diest ; 
to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, translate thy life 
into death, thy liberty into bondage : I will deal in poi- 

I -- ■ - r - *" 

[i] Thta was designed as a sneer on the several triDing and insignificant 
sayinsra und actions, recorded of the anct'nt philosophers fby the wrhers of 
their lives, such as Diogenes Laertias, Phi1ostratns« Eniuqmis, fccas a|^>ears 
from its being iatrodvced by oae of t heir 'wist uyingu W AJUnTRTUN. 
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son with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel ; I will bandy 
with thee in faction ; I will o*er- run thee with policy ; 
I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways ; therefore 
tremble, and depart. 

Jud, Do, good William. 

WiL God rest you merry, sir. [£x//. 

Enter Cor in. 

Cor. Our master and mistress seek you ; come, 
away, away. 

Touch. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey ; — I attend, I at- 
tend. [^Excunt. 

SCENE II. 
TTie same. Enter Orlahho and Oliver, 

Orla. Is't possible, s that on so little acquaintance 
vou should like her ^ that, but seeing, you should love 
her f and, loving, woo ^ and, wooing, she should grant ^ 
And will you pers^ver to enjoy her f 

Oil, Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the 
poverty of her, the small acquaintance, my sudden woo- 
mg, nor her sudden consenting ; but say with me, I 
love Aliena ; say with her, that she loves me ; consent 
with both, that we may enjoy each other : it shall be to 
your good ; for my father's house, and all the revenue 
that was old sir Rowland's, will I estate upon you, 
and here live and die a shepherd. 

^nr^r Rosalind. 

Oria, You have my consent. Let your wedding be 
to-morrow : thither will I invite the duke, and all his 

[23 ShakspearCf by Dotting this q^uestion Into the mouth of Orlando, seems 
to have been aware of the impropriety which he had been guilty nf by de- 
serting his original. In Lodge's noveb the elder brother is instrumental in 
saving Aliena From a band of ruffians, who " thought to steal her away, and 
to give her to the king for a present^ hoping, because the king wus a great 
kacher, hjy such a gift to purchase all their purdons." Without the interven- 
tioa of this circnmstance, the passion of Aliena appears to be very h i«ty in- 
deed. Our author's acquaintance, however, with the manners of hrromes in 
roDunceSj perhaps rendered him occasionally inattentive, as in the present 
instance* to probabilitjr. In The Sotv don tf Baby hyne I find the following 
very aiagular confession from the mouth of a Princess : 

•' Be ye not the duke of Burgoyne air Gy, 

" Nevewe unto kin^ Charles so fre ? 

" Noe, certes lady* it is not I« 

*' It is ponder knight that ye miy see. 

" A, him have / loved many a day, 

" And yet kueiu I him noght» 

•' For his love I do all that f mave, 

^Tochavyott^ithdedeaiidttought.'' P. 47. STEtVXNS. 
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contented followers : Go you» and prepare Aliena; for, 
look you, here comes my Rosaliod. 

Rob. God save you, brother. 

Olu And you, fair sister. 

Ro9. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to see 
thee wear thy heart in a scarf. 

Orla. It is my arm. 

Rob, I thought, thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lion. 

Orla, Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Ro9, Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to 
swoon, when he showed me your handkerchief .' 

Orla. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ro9. O, I know where you are : — Nay, 'tis tme : there 
was never any thing so sudden, but the fight of two 
rams, and Csesar's thrasonical brag of— -J tame^ «af9» 
and overcame : For your brother and mv sister no sooner 
met, but they looked ; no sooner looked, but thev loved ; 
DO sooner loved, but they sighed ; no sooner sighed, but 
they asked one another the reason ; no sooner knew the 
reason, but they sought the remedy : and in these de- 
grees have they made a pair of |stairs to marriage, which 
they will climb incontinent, or else be incontinent before 
marriage : they are in the very wrath of love, and they 
will together ; clubs cannot part them. 

Orla, They shall be married to-morrow ; and I will 
bid the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing 
it is to look into happiness through another man's eyes ! 
By so much the more shall I to-morrow be at the height 
of heart-heaviness, by how much I shall think my bro- 
ther happy, in having what he wishes for. 

Ro8, Why then, to-morrow I cannot serve your turn 
fbr Rosalind f 

Orla, I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ro9, I will weary you then no longer with idle talking. 
Know of me then, (for now I speak to some purpose!) 
that I know you are a gentleman of good conceit :^ 
speak not this, that you should bear a good opinion of 
my knowledge, insomuch, I say, I know you are ; nei- 
ther do I labour for a greater esteem than may in some 
little measure draw a belief from you, to do yourself 
good, and not to grace me. Believe then, if you please, 
that I can do strange things : I have, since I was three 
years old, conversed with a magician, most profound in 
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this art, and yet not damnable. If you do love Rosalind 
sa near the heart as your gesture cries it out, when your 
brother marries Aliena, shall you marry her : I know 
into what straits of fortune she is driven ; and it is not 
impossible to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, 
to set her before your eyes to-morrow, human as she is, 
and without any danger. 3 

Oria. Speakest thou in sober meanings ? 

jKo«. By my life, I do ; which I tender dearly, though 
I say I am a magician :^ Therefore, put you in your 
best array, bid your friends ; for if you will be mar- 
ned to-morrow, you shall ; and to Rosalind, if you will. 

£nter Silvius and Phebk. 

Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 

Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleness» 
To show the letter that I writ to you. 

JRotf; I care not, if I have : it is my study. 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you : 
Tim are there followed by a faithful shepherd ; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worships you. 

Phe, Good shepherd, tell this youth what *tis to love. 

'SrV. It is to to be all made of sighs and tears ;— « 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orla. And I for Rosalind. 

M09. And I for no woman. 

8il It it to be all made of faith and service ;<— 
And so am I for Phebe. 

PJke<^ And I for Ganymede. 

Orim* And I for Reaalind. 

Jto9. And: I for no woman. 

^fV. It is to be all made of fantasy. 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
AU adoration, duty and observance. 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
AU purity, all trial, all observance ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe, And so am I for Ganymede. 

Or la. And so am I for Rosalind. 

R08, And so am I for no woman. 

[3] i. e. not a phantom, bat the real Hotalind, withoat any of the danger 
gmerally conceiTed to attend the rites of incantation. JOHNSON. 

C4] Hence it appears this was written in James's time, when there wso a 
•ntn lo^aiihion after witches and masiciam. WARBVRTON. 
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Phe, If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

[To Ros. 

SiL If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

[7b Phb. 

Orla, If this be so, why blame you me to love you } 

Bos, Who do you speak \o^why blame you me to love you? 

Orla, To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Ro8. Pray you, no more of this ; 'tis like the howling 
ef Irish wolves against the moon — I will help you. If I 
can [To Silvius.] — I would love you, if I could ; [To 
Phe BE.]— To-morrow meet me all together.-— I will 
marry you, [To Phebe] if ever I marry woman, and 111 
be married to-morrow. — I will satisfy you, [To Orlan- 
do] if ever I satisfied man, and you shall be married to- 
morrow :— I will content you, [To SiLvius] if what 
pleases you contents you, and you shall be married to- 
morrow.^ As you love Rosalind, meet ; [To Or lav do] 
— As you love Phebe, meet ; [7b SiLvius.l—- And at 
I love no woman, I'll meet. — So, fare you well ; I have 
left you commands. 

SiL ril not fail, if I live. 

Phe, Nor I. 

Orla. Nor I. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
The same. £nrrr Touchstone an^ Aubrey. 

Touch, To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey : to- 
morrow will we be married. 

Jiud. 1 do desire it with all my heart : and» I hope» it 
is no dishonest desire, to desire to be a woman dt tlie 
world.' Here comes two of the banished duke's pa|^ 

Enter two Pages. 

1 Page. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, well met : Come,sit, sit, and a song. 

2 Page. We are for you : sit i* the middle. 

1 Page. Shall we clap intot roundly, without hawk- 
ing, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse ; which are 
the only prologues to a bad voice i 

2 Page. I'faith, i'faith ; and both in A tune, like two 
gypsies on a horse. 



that 
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SONG. 

1. 
It wtu a lover, and hit iats. 

With a hty, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
That o'er the green corn-field didpcut 

In the spring time, the only pretty rani time, 
When hirdt do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sfoeet loveri love the spring. 

2. 
Between the aeret of the rye. 

With a hey, taid a ho, and a hey nonino, 
Theeepretty countryfolk* would lie. 

In spring time, Ufc. 

S. 
Thie carol they began that hour, 

With a hev, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
Mow that a lije was but a flower 

In spring time, iS^c, 

4. 
Jnd therefore take the pretent time. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino / 
For love is crowned with thepriTne 

In spring time, IStc. 

Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there was 
no greater matter in the ditty, yet the note was very 
un tuneable. 

1 Page, You are deceived, sir ; we kept time, we lost 
not our time. 

jy^uch. By my troth, yes ; I count it but time lost ta 
hear such a foolish song. God be with you ; and God 
mend your voices !— Come, Audrey. [Exe, 

SCENE IV. 

Another Part ^ the Forest, Fnter Duke senior, Amibni^ 
jA.quBs, Orlando, Oliver, and Cblia. 

Duke S, Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

Orla, I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not ; 
As those that fear they hope, and know they fear. 

Enter Rosalind, Silvius, and Phebe. 

Boa. Patience, once more, whiles oar comp&ct is 
urg*d :— 
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You sajr, if T bring in your Rosalind, \^To the 
You will bestow her on Orlando here. 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to giyi 
her. 

JRoa. And you say, you will have her, when I 
her.' ITo Orl. 

Orla. That woukL I, -were I of all kingdonro kin 

Ro8, You say, you'll marry me, if I be wilUngi 

iTo P: 

Fhe. That will I, should I die the hour after. 

Ro8. But, if you do refuse to roariy .me« 
You'll give yourself to this most faiuifiil ahephenfl 

Phe. So is the bargain. 

Ro8. Yoa say, that you'll have Phebe, if she wL 

ITo fill, 

Sil, Though to have her and death were bet 
thing. 

Roa. I have promis'd to make all this matter -c 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your daught 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter ^~ 
Keep your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me ; 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd :-— 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her. 
If she refuse me :— and from hence i go. 
To make these doubts all even. [Eace. Ros. and 

Duke S. I do remember in this stiepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 

Orla. My lord, the first time that I ever saw hi 
Methooght he was a brother to your daughter : 
But, my gfood lord, this boy is forest-bom ; 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of manv desperate studies by his uncle. 
Whom he reports to be a great magician. 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrst. 

Jaq, There is, sure, another flood toward, and 
couples are coming to the ark ! Here comet a p 
very strange beasts, wfcdch in all tong^ues are called 

Touch, Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

Jaq, Good my lord, bid him welcome ; This I 
motley-minded gentleman, that I have so often n 
the forest : he hath been a courtier, he swears. 

Touch, If any man doubt that, let him put me t 
purgation. I have trod a measure ; I have flatte 
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lady ; I have been politic with my fnend, smooth with 
mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors ; I have had 
foor quarrels, and like to have fought one. 

Jaq, And how was that ta'en up ^ 

Touch, 'Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was 
upon the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventh cause ? — Good my lord, like this 
fellow. 

Duke S, I like him very well. 

Touch, God'ild you, sir ; I desire vou of the like. I 
press in here, sir, amongst the rest ot the country copu- 
latives, to swear, and to forswear ; according as mar- 
riage binds, and blood breaks :— A poor virgin, sir, an 
iIl-&voured thing, sir, but mine own ; a poor humour of 
mine, sir, to take that that no man else will : Rich hon- 
esty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor-house ; as your 
pearl, in your foul oyster. 

Duke S, By my faith, he is very swift and sententious. 

Touch, According to the fool's bolt, sir, and such dul- 
cet diseases. 

Jag. But, for the seventh cause ; how did you find the 
quarrel on the seventh cause f 

Touch. Upon a lie seven times removed ;--Bear your 
body more seeming, Audrey :— -as thus, sir. I did dis- 
like the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; he sent me 
word, if I said his beard was not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was : This is called the Retort courteous. If 
I sent him word again, it was not well cut, he would 
send me word, he cut it to please himself : This is call- 
ed the Quifi modest. If again, it was not well cut, he 
disabled my judgment : This is call'd the Reply churl- 
ish. If ugain, tt was not well cut, he would answer, I 
spake not true : This is called the Rejiroqf valiant. 
If again, it was not well cut, he would say, I lie : This 
is called the Countercheck quarrelsome : and so to the 
Lie circumstantial^ and the Lie direct. 

Jag. And how oft did you say, his beard was not 
well cut? 

Touch. I durst go no farther than the Ue circum^ 
stantialf nor he durst not give me the Lie direct ; and 
80 we measured swords, and parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the decrees of 
the lie? ' ^ 

15 VOL, n. 
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Touch. O air, we quarrel in print, by the book ;• w 
you have books for good inaniien:' I will Dame you the 
degrees. The first, the Retort (Murtcoui : the lecond, 
the Quip modeit ; the third, the Reply cbnt-llih ; the 
fourth, the Reproof valiant ; the fifth, the Countercheck 

auarrelsome ; the sixth, the Lie with circumituice ; 
le seventh, the Lie direct. All theie vou may avoid, 
but the Lie direct ; and you may avoid that too, with an 
If. I knew when seven justices could not take up a 
quarrel ; but when the parties were met themoeives, 
one of them thought but cd an //*, ai If you taid to, the* 
1 laid to ! and tney shook bauds, and swore bnxhen. 
Your 2/° is the only peace-maker ; much virtue in If. 

Jag. Is not thi* a rare fellow, my lord I he's as good 
St any thing, and yet a fool. 

Buke S. Me uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and 
under the presentation of that, he shoots bis wit. 



HySb TktH it thtrt mirth in heaven, 
When earthly tkingt made even 

Jtone together. 
Good date, receive thy daughter, 
Jfytnenfi^Btn heaven brought her, 

Tia, brought her hither ,- 
7%it thin mighl'ttjoin her handmith hit, 
WhMe heart laithin her batiym it. 
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OfcmtllliMtit Liu, [er Oa He clmuDltwtiid.l V. Oftht Lli in taural. 
Tl. OfthtlM iM partialar, VII, Of finllii Un. VIH. A emchmHi 
Itiichitu Iht larsttint t ritttrmut tack ifthi Lie, [or Ibc ccnmtercbeck Mart 
nlume.] In diednpurDrciiiJitJna/ Liti. ipealdiwDf ihepHtle)e>^ w 
iBTB. *'-^C(xrd!ilo«nk ll« be ftuch as jut Kiveq comllEichnlly, u if B men 
■booldiiir or^rrjEcibe^ irordtk :— if Ihouhut ,a\A th»t T bave offend nj^ 



maDDir, oRni mte Dmch cgalcntitu 
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JRoa. To you I give myself, for I am yours. 

\To Duke S: 
•—To you I give myself, for I am yoars. [To Or la. 
Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are my 
daughter. 
Orla. If there be truth in sight, yoo are my Rosalind. 
Phe, If sight and shape be true. 
Why, then, — my love adieu ! 

Ro4. ril have no father, if you be not he : [To Duke S. 
•»-I1lhave no husband, if you be not he :— {To Orla, 
Kor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. [To Pee be. 
Ifym> Peace, ho ! 1 bar confusion : 
'Tis I must make conclusion 

Of these most strange events : 
Here's eight that must take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands. 
If truth holds true contents. 
You and you no cross shall part : 

[To Orlando and Rosalind. 
'—You and you are heart in heart : 

[To Oliver and Celia. 
—You to his love must accord. 
Or have a woman to your lord : [To Phebe. 

— You and you are sure together. 
As the winter to foul weather. [To Tou. i^ Aud. 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we sing. 
Feed yourselves witn questioning ; 
That reason wonder may diminish. 
How thus we met, and these things finish. 

wordesi— whereof no rare concUuion can arUe." By which he nwana, they 
eannct proceed to cut one another'! throat, while there Im ma if between. 
WUch it the reason of Shaktpeare making tlieClown tay, <*I knew when ser- 
en josticet coold not make np a quarrel: Irat when the putiea were met f henft- 
■dves, one of them thoogfat hot of an //; as* if you said so, then I said sof 
and they shook lumdi. and swcnv brothers. Your sf is the only peace-mak- 
cr ; mnch virtoe in if." Caranza was another of these anthentic antfaon 
raon the Doello. Fletcher, in his lMtA6iofl.9v*'sPUgrimaze, lidleaks 
him with moch lumMrar. WARBURTON. 

[7] One of these books I have. It is entitled. The Bo/ke efVwtvre, or Sch^ 
ef goed Matmerst fur Men* Servants^ and Children, with stans puer ad men* 
sam ; 1 amo. black letter, withooC date. STEE YENS. 

Another is. Caiatee efMaiOar Jehn Casa, Archbishep efBenewnte i er ra- 
ther* a Treatise ef the Manners and Behamiours itbefimeth a Man to use and 
esciuwe in ius familiar Conversation. A work very necessary and profitable 
for all Gentlemen or other | translated finom the Italian, by Robert Peterson; 
4to.i576. REED. 

C8] Ronlind is imagined hv the rest of the company to be broaeht by en- 
ciharihnentrand is therelbre introduced by a supposed aerial being in the 
chani£ber of Hymen. JOHNSON. 
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SONG. 

Wedding u great yunoU crovm ; 

O blened bond rf' board and bed / 
' Tit Hymen peoplet every itmn ,• 

Migh ved/ock then be honoured.- 
Honour f high honour and renown. 
To Hymen, god of every town / 

Duke S, O my dear niece, welcome thou art to roe ; 
Even daughter, welcome in no less degree. 

Phe. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine ; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. [7b Sil. 

Enter J AqvKs de Bois. 

Jag. de B, Let me have audience for a word, or two ; 
I am the second son of old sir Rowland, 
That bring these tidinp to this fair assembly :— 
Duke Frederick, heanng how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest. 
Address d a mighty power ; which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword: 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came ; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man,* 
After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world : 
His crown bequeathing to his banish 'd brother, 
And all their lands, restored to them again 
That were with him exU'd : This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

Duke S, Welcome, young man ; 
Thou oflfer'st fairly to thy brothers' wedding r *' 
To one, his lands with-held ; and to the other, 
A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. 
First, in this forest, let us do those ends 
That here were well begun, and well begot : 
And after, every of this happy number. 
That have endur'd shrewd days and nights with us. 
Shall share the good of our returned fortune, 

[ol In Lo^'s novel die nsarping Unke it not diveiie d from his purpoK 
by cne pious counsel of a hermit, but is subdoed and killed by the twme 
peers of France* who were brought by the third brother of Ronder (the Or- 
lando of this play) to assist him in the re«oyery of his right, STSX VSNS. 
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According to the measure of their states. 

Meantime, forget tl^is new-fall'n dignity, 

And fall into our rustic revelry :— 

Play, music ; — and you brides and bridegrooms all, 

With measure heap'd in joy, tp the measures fall. 

Jaq, Sir, by your patience ; If I heard you rightly. 
The duke hath put on a religious life. 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 

Jaq» de B, He hath. 

Jaq. To him will I : out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd-^^ 
You to your former honour I bequeath : ITo Duke S. 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deserves it :-— 
You to a love, that your true faith doth merit : 

ITo Orlakdo. 
— ^You to your land, and love, and great allies : [7'o Oli. 
— You to a long and well-deserved bed : {To Sily. 

—And you to wrangling ; for thy loving voyage 

ITo Touch. 
Is but for two months victuall'd :— So to your pleasures ^ 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 

•DukeS, Stay, Jaques, stay. 

Jaq* To see no pastime, I : — what you would have 
I'll stay to know at your abandon'd cave.* [Exit. 

Duke S, Proceed, proceed : we will begin these rites, 
And we do trust they'll end, in true delights. 

l^ Dance, 



C9] Amidst this general festivity, the reader may be sorry to take leave 
of Jaques, who appears to have no share in it, and remains behind vnrecon- 
ciltrd to society. He has, however, filled with a gloomy sensibility the space 
allotted to him in the play, and preserves that resoedt to the last, which is 
due to him as a consistent charaAer, and an amiable though soliilary mor- 
alist. 

It may be observed, with scarce less concern, that Shakspeare has, on this 
occasion, foi^ot old Adam, the servant of Orlando, whose fidelity should 
have entitlea him to notice at the end of the piece, as well as to that happi- 
ness which he would naturally have found, in the return of fortune to his 
master. ST££V£NS. 

It is the more remarkable, that old Adam is forgotten ; since, at the end 
of the novels Lodge makes him captaine of the king*s guard, FARME&* 
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EPILOGUE. 

JRoa. It is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogne : 
but it is no.more unhandsome, than to see the 1cm the 
prologue. If it be true, that ^oocf vnne needs no bush^'^ 
'tis true, that a good play needs no epilogue : Yet to 
good wine they do use good bushes ; and good plays 
prove the better by the help of good epilogues. What 
a case am I in then, that am neither a good epilc^e, 
nor cannot insinuate with you in the behalf of a good play i 
I am not furnished like a beggar, therefore to beg will 
not become me : my way is, to conjure you ; and III 
begin with the women. I charge you, O women, for the 
love you bear to men, to like as much of this play as 
please them : and I charge you, O men, for the love 
you bear to women, (as I perceive by your simpering, 
none of you hate them,) that between you and ue wo- 
men, the play may please. If I were a woman,* I would 
kiss as many of you as had beards that pleased me» com- 
plexions that liked me, and and breaths that I defied 
not : and, I am sure, as many as have good beards, or 
good faces, or sweet breaths, will, for my kind offer, 
when I make curt'sy, bid me farewell. lExeunt. 



CO It appears fi>rmerly to have been the coatom to hang a tufi tf m at 
thecKXH* of a vintner. I suppose ivy was rather choaen than any otter pliant« 
as It has relation to Bacchus. STEEVENS. 

The practice is still observed in Warwickshire and the adjoinfaig comtie^ 
at statute-hirings, wakes, &c. by people who sell ale at no other time. And 
hence, I suppose, the Bush uvem at Bristoli and other places. EITSON. 

(2] Note, that in this author's time, the putt oT womCB were always 
fmbnned by men or boys. HANMKIL 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

THIS play was entered at Stationers' Hall, Oct 8» 1600, by 
Thomas Fisher. It is probable that the hint for it was receiv- 
ed from Chaucer's Knights TcUe. 

There is an old black letter pamphlet by W. Bettie, called 
T^tana and Theteus, entered at Stationers' Hall, in 1608 ; but 
Shakspeare has taken no hints from it. 'Htania is also the 
name of the Queen of the Fairies in Decker's WTiore of Babylon, 
1607. St»¥bns. 

Wild and fantastical as this play is, all the parts in their va- 
lious modes are well written, and g^ve the kind of pleasure 
nHiich the author designed. Fairies in his time were much in 
fiudiion ; common tradition had made them familiar, and Spen- 
ser's poem had made them great. Joensoit. 

Johnson's concluding observation on this [^y, is not conceiv- 
ed with his usual ju^ment. There is no analogy <v resem- 
blance whatever between the Fairies of Spenser, and those of 
Shakspeare. The Fairies of Spenser, as appem from his de- 
scription of them in the second book of the Fairy Queen, 
csnto X. were a race of mortals created by Prometheus, of 
the human size, shape, and affections, and subject to death. 
But those of Shakspeare, and of common tradition, as Johnson 
emails them, were a diminutive race of sportful beingi^ endowed 
with immortality and supernatural power, totally dmerent from 
tlaose of Spenser. M: Masoit. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Theseus, duke of jithena, 
YbGEVs, father to Hermia. 

nlL^*?-*;^, e \ «'» ^0^^ w'A Hermia. 

JLI£M£TRIUS,> 

Philostrate» master of the revela to Theseua* 

Quince, Me carficnter. 

Snug, the joiner » 

Bottom, the weaver. 

Flute, the bellowe-mender. 

Snout, the tinker. 

STARVEJ.ING, the tailor. 

HiPPOLTTA, guten of the Amazonu^ betrothed t^ 

Theaeu9. 
Hermia, daughter to £g€uat in love with Lyeander^ 
Helena, m love with Demetriua, 

Oberon, king of the fairies. 

T I T A N I A , queen qf the fairies. 

Puck, or Robin-goosfsllow, a fairy.. 

Peas-blossom, -^ 

Cobweb, I rv,;;^. 

Moth, IFatrtes. 

Mustard-seed, J 
Pyramus, "^ 

Thisbe, ! 

Wall, f Characters in the interlude, fierfbrmfd 

Moonshine, v by the Clowns. 

lilON, J 

Other Fairies, attending their king and gueen. At^ 
teiidants on Theseus and Jiififiolyta* 

SCEM'E, Athens, and a Wo9d not far from it. 



MroSUMMER.NIGHT'S DREAM. 



ACT L 

SCENE I. — Ithetii. A Room in the Palace o/Thesbvs. Enter 
Theskus, Hipfolyta, PuiLOSTRATSy an(/ Attendants, 

N Theseus, 

OW, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon :. but, oh, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager. 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Hifi. Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behx>ld the night 
Of our solemnities. 

The, Go, Philostrate, 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments > 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth > 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. [Ex Phil. 
— ^Hippolvta, I woo'd thee with my sword. 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another key. 
With pomp, witlv triumph, and with revelling, 

JEn/erEG£US,HERMtA-,LTSANDER,a72e/D£M£TRIt7S. 

Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke ! 
The, Thanks,good Egeus : What's the news with thee i 
Ege, Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Agamst my child, my daughter Hermia. 
— Stand forth, Demetrius ; — My noble lord. 
This man hath my consent to marry her : 
— Stand forth, Lysander ; — and, my gracious duke, 
This hath bewitch'd the bosom of my child : 
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—-Thou, thou, Ly&ander, thou hast given her rhymes. 

And interchang'd love-tokeot wkh my child : 

Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung. 

With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 

And stol'n the impression of her fantasy 

With bracelets of thy hair, rings, g^wds, conceits. 

Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet-meats ; messengers 

Of strong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 

With cunning hast thou filch'd my daughter's heart ; 

Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me. 

To stubborn harshness :— And, my gracious duke, 

Be it so she will not here before your grace 

Consent to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens ; 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 

Which shall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death ; according to our law. 

Immediately provided in that case.^ 

The, What say you, Hermia ^ be advis'd, fair maid': 
To you your father should be as a god ; 
One that composed your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
Bv him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The, In himself he is : 
But, in this kind, wanting your father's voice. 
The other must be held the worthier. 

JETer. I would, my father look'd but with my eyes. 

The, Rather your eyes must with his judgment look. 

Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold ; 
Nor how it may concern my modesty, 
In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts : 
But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befal me in this case. 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The, Either to die the death, s or to abjure 

[i ] By a law of So]on« parents had an abeolnte power of life and death over 
their children. So it suited the poet's panose weU enonc^ to toppote the 
Athenians had it before. Or perhaps he neither thoMiht nor knew 9mf ddMg 
•f the matter. WARBT7RTON. 

[2 jShakspeare employs this scriptnral'expresiiea In Kiog John i and Ii 
With it again in the ad port of the Dowafidlof Rchcrt Em d BnAq. 

SIXKTXNS. 
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For ever the society of men. 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 

Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 

You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew'd, 

To live a barren sister all your life. 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 

Thrice blessed they, that master so their bloody 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage : 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill'd. 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

Orows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her, So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
£re I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, to whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The. Take time to pause : and, by the next new moon, 

J The sealing-day betwixt my love and me, 
^or everlasting bond of fellowship) 
Upon that day either prepare to ^e. 
For disobedience to your father's will ; 
Or else, to wed Demetrius, as he would ; 
Or on Diana's altar to protest. 
For aye, austerity, and single life. 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia ;— And, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Zy«. You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's : do you marry him. 

Ege» Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love ; 
And what W mine my love shall render him ; 
And she is mine ; and all my right of her 
I do estate onto Demetrius. 

Lya, I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he. 
As well possess'd ; my love is more than his ; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius' ; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be^ 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia : 
Why should not I then prosecute my right f 
Demetrius, 111 avouch it to his head. 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 

17 VOL. If. 
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Upon this spotted and inconstant man.' 

The. I must confess, that I have heard so much. 

And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof ; 

But, being over-full of self-affairs. 

My mind did lose it. — But, Demetrius, come ; 

And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me, 

I have some private schooling for you both. 

—For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 

To fit your fancies to your father's will ; 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up 

(Which by no means we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of single life. 

— Come, my Hippolyta ; What cheer, my love ? 

— Demetrius, and Egeus, go along : 

I must employ you in some busipess 

Against our nuptial ; and confer with you 

Of something nearly that coiurerns yourselves. 
Ege, With duty and desire, we follow you. 

[Exe. Thes. Hip. Egeus, Debt, and train 
Lya, How now, my love f Why is your cheek so pale: 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 

Her. Belike, for want of rain ; which I could well 

Beteera* them from the tempest of mine eyes. 
Lys, Ah me ! for aught that ever I could read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth : 

But, either it was different in blood ; — 
Her, O cross ! too high to be enthralled to low ! 
Lya, Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ;— 
Her. O spite ! too old to be engag'd to young \ 
Lya. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ;<^ 
Iter. O hell ! to choose love by another's eye ! 
Lya. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice. 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it ; 

Making it momentary as a sound. 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night,^ 

C3] ^ spotless is innocent, so spotted is wicked. JOHNSON. 

£41 Give then* bestow apon them, llie word is osed by Spenser. JOB 
" So woald I, said the enchanter, glad and fkin 
" Beteem to too his sword, you to defiend." Fairy ih^rn. 
Bat I rather think that to beteem, in dib place. slfpiifiM j>s in the nordMr 
counties) to pour out ; from tomner, Danish. STEEVEKS. 

[5] Collied, i.e. bla(fk, smutted with coali a word still nied in the valdUk 
Aounties. STE^Vl^NS. 
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That, in a spleen, unfolds* both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, — Behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Aer. If then true lovers have been ever cross'd, 
It stands as an edict in destiny : 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Because it is a customary cross ; 
As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's followers. 

JLy8» A good persuasion ; therefore, hear me, Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 
From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the sliarp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us : If thou lov'st me then, 
Steal forth thy father's house to-morrow night ; 
And in the wood, a league without the town. 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a mom of May, 
There will I stay for thee. 

Her. My good Lysander ! 
I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow ; 
By his best arrow with the golden head ; 
By the simplicity of Venus' doves ; 
By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves : 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen ^ 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke. 
In number more than ever women spoke ; — 
In that same place thou hast appointed me. 
To-morrow, truly will I meet with thee. 

Lys, Keep promise, love : Look, here comes Helena. 

•■ I ^"^*"~ ■ — ^— ^— ^■— , 

[6] Thoogh the word splten be h«re employed oddly enoughj yet I believe 

tt right. S&k«prare, alvrayi harried on by the grandeur and maltitnde of 

hii Qeaa* aitumeB every now and then an oncommon licenie in the oic of 

hii words. p4rticalarly in complex moral modes it is usual with him to 

employ one, only to ex|HTss a very fiew id^u of that onmber of wluch it it 

composed. Thus, wanting here to express the ideas— of a sadden* or— /» a 

iric§, he uses the word splteu t which» partially consirieredt signifying a 

hasty sodden fit* is enoogh fior him« and he never trooblet himself mat die 

farther or fuller signification of the word. Here* he uses the W4»rd spUtn 

Ibr a mdden hasty fit ; so just the contrary, in The Tnu9 Gmtiewun 9f Vtrmut* 

he uses suddm for t^ttuttc : " suddtn qmti^** And It mast be owned lllte 

ort of conversation adds a force to the diction. W ARBUETON* 
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Enter Helena. 

Her, God speed fair Helena ! Whither away ? 

HcL Call you mc fair ? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair : O happy fair ! 
V'our eyes are load-stars ;? and your tongue's sweet ail 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear* 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching ; O, were favour so i^ 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go ; 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye. 
My tongue should catch you tongue's sweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated* 
The rest I'll give to be to you translated.* 
(), teach me how you look ; and with what art 
Vou sway the motion of Demetrius* heart. 

Her, I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

HeL O, that your frowns would teach my smiles such 
skill ! 

Her, I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

Hel, O, that my prayers could such afiection mow \ 

Her, The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

HeL The more I love, the more he hateth roe. 

Her, His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 

Hel, None, but your beauty ; 'Would that fiault were 
mine ! 

Her, Take comfort ; he no more shall see my face ; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place.-* 
Before the time I did Lysander see, ' 
Seem'd Athens as a paradise to me : 
O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto hell ! 

Lya, Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow-night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watry glass, 

[7] Thii was a compliment not onfireqaent among the oldpoets. Tlie lode- 
star it the leading or gaiding star* 1 hat is. the polour. Tne magnet ia. Ibc 
the tame reaBon* called the7M«-f/«M# either becantc it teadi iroii» or W- 
canie it leads the sailor. Davies Chlls (^leen Elizabeth t 

" Ude'Stone to hearts, and ttds-steu» to aU eyes." JOHNSON. 

[81 Favour Itftaturt, cnmitname* STEEVENS. 

b9j To tramlatt, liere signifies to change, ro sransfernu STEEYEMS. 

[i J Perhaps every reader may not discover the propriety of these Uncs 

Hermia is willing to comfort Hdeub and to avoid all appearance of trinaipl 

over her. She therefore bids her not to ccmsider the power of pleating, ai 

an advantaii^ to be moch emried or much deaired. since Hermia« whom riM 

considers as possessing it in the simreme deRree« hatfiMud no Other dftfto 

it thaa the loM of happbest. JOBNSO^ 
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Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 
(i\ time that lovers' flights doth still conceal,) 
Through Athens' gates have we devis'd to steal. 

Her, And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet :^ 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet : 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes. 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewell, sweet playfellow ; pray thou for us. 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! 
—Keep word, Lysander : we must starve our sight 
From lovers' food, till morrow deep midnight. lExit. 

Ltys, I will, my Hermia. — Helena, adieu : 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on yx>u ! \^Extt. 

Hel. How happy some, o'er other some can be ! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; . 
He will not know what all but he do know.. 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's. eyes» 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taste ;. 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste :. 
And therefore is love said to be a child,. 
Because in choice be is. so oft beguil'd. 
As waggish boys ip game themselves forswear. 
So the boy love is perjured every where : 
For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyhe,^ 
He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine ; 
And- when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 
So he dissolv'd, and showers of oaths did melt. 
I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 
Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night. 
Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expense : 



|>3 Mr. Heath observes, that our author seems to have had the foUowine 
VMtage in the 55th Psalm, (v. 14, 15J in his thoughts : •« But it was even 
tApo* my companion, my guide, and mine own ramiliar fKend. We took 
tmu* eamuel together, ami walked in the house of God at fiiead*." MAL. 

E33 JSyM— Thii plural is common both ia Chancer aodSrcmcfv SETISV* 

17* voii. II. 
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JBut herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his sight thither, and back ag;ain. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

The fame. A Room in a Cottage. Enter Swvo, Bottox^ 
Fluts, Smodt, Qui vox, and STAavsLZMO.^ 

Quin, Is all your company here } 

Bot, You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip.' 

Quin, Here is the scroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and duchess, on his wedding-day at night. 

Bot, First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on ; then read the names of the actors ; and so 
grow to a point. 

Quin, Marry, our play is — The most lamentable com- 
edy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby.* 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a 
merry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your acton 
by the scroll : — Masters, spread yourselves. 

Quin. Answer, as I call you.— Nick Bottom, the weaver. 

Bot, Ready : Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quin, You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant r 

Quin, A lover, that kills himself most gallantly for love. 

Boc, That will ask some tears in the true performing of 
it : If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I will 
move storms, I will condole in some measure.^ To the 
rest : — Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant : I could plav 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make aU 
split. 

C4] In this aeetie Shakspearc takes adrantajjc of hU knowledfc of tkc thn- 
tre» to rldiculr the projadicca aud competltioaa of the playera. flottniji 
wtbo U genenilly acknowledged the principal a^lor, dedsra hit inclinarino 
to be for u tyrant, for a part of fory^ tamolt, and noisCf aoch at evtrr jata^ 
man pants 10 perform when he first steps npon the stage. The saase Hortwiij 
who seems l»red in the ciring-room, has another histnoolcal pastkki. He It 
for engrossing every pnrt, and would exclude his inferiMrs ttom all poeslMl- 
ity of distinction. He is therefore desirous to play Pyraau»« Xliiilij* «IM| 
the Lion« at tbe same time. JOHNSON. 

[5] A scrlpM Fr. escript, now written tcrit. 8TXEYSN8. 

£63 Tbis is very probably a burlesque on the tttU^pqgi of CnUym r " A 
Jamcfitable Tragedie* mixed full of pleasant Mlrtib«'* £c. 8TUV. 

C73 When we use thisTerb at present* wc put tgith bcfbre the Mfiai4r 
whose mlsfortone we profess coaeem. Anoeatly ic mcbm to ns¥e tea 
employed withoat it. 5T££V. 
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'* The raging rocks, 

** With shivering shocksi 

*< Shall break the locks 

•* Of priaon-gates : 
" And Phibbus' car 
*' Shall shine from far* 
" And make and mar 

** The foolish fates." 

This was lofty !— Now name the rest of the players.— 
This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's yein ; a lover is more 
condoling. 

Qfitn. Francis Plate, the bellows-mender. 

Plu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You must take Thisby on you. 

I^lu. What is Thisby t a wandering knight ? 

Quitu It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I have a 
beard a coming. 

Quin, That s all one ; you shall play it in a mask, 
and you may speak as small as you will.^ 

Bot. An' I may hide my face, let me play Thisby 
too : I'll speak in a monstrous little voice ; — Thiane^ 
ThUncy-^Ah, Pyramus^ my lover dear ; thy Thuby 
dear 1 and lady dear I 

Quin, No, no ; you must play Pyramus ;-— and. Flute, 
you Thisby. 

JBot, Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

&ar. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby'i mo- 
ther. — ^Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

^ ■ 

Thli pastagpe shows how the want of women on the old stage was snp- 

, If diey had not a yoontr man who could perform the part with a foce 

that might paiss forfemhiine, the charadter wasa£ted in a mask* which was 
at that time apart of a lady's dress so mnchin use* that it did not give any 
flonsuail :^>pearance to die scene ; and he that could modulate his voice in a 
fimale tone, ml^bt play the woman very soccessfolhr. It is observed in 
Dowaea's Roscius Jngficanus, that Kynaston, one of these counterfeit hc- 
ndnes, moved the passions more stron^lv than the women that have since 
been brought upon the stage. Some ot the catastrophes of the <rid comedies* 
which make lovers marry the wrong women* are t by rr collection of the 
common use of masks, brought nearer to proluibility. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson here seems to have quoted from memory. 1>ownes does no^ 
mcak of Kynaston>'s performance in such unqualified terms. His words arc : 
** It hfta itnce been dispntable, whether any women that succeeded hite> 
(KynaitOD,) 10 lenibly touched the andlCBCe at be" 9X^ 
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Quin, You, Pyramus's father ; myself, Thisby's fa- 
ther ; — Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part :— and, I 
hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written ? pray you, if 
it be, give it me, for I am slow of study.* 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bot, Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, that 
I will make the duke say, Let him roar again ^ Let him 
roar again, 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the duchess and the ladies, that they would shiiek ; 
and that were enough to hang us all. 

JIL That would hang us every mother's son. 

£ot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright the 
ladies out of their wits,they would have no more discre- 
tion but to hang us : but I will aggravate my voice so, 
that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I 
will roar you an 'twere any nightingale. '^ 

Quin. You can play no part but ryramus : for Pyra- 
mus is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man, as one shall 
see in a summer's day ; a most lovely, gentleman-like 
man ; therefore you must needs play Pyrarous. 

£ot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
best to play it in ^ 

Suin. Why, what you will. 
ot. I will discharge it in either your straw-coloured 
beard, your orange-^awny beard, your purple- in-grain 
beard, or your French-crow n-coiour beard, your pex^ct 
yellow.* • 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare- faced.— -But, masters, 
here are your parts : and I am to entreat you, request 
you, and desire you, to con them by to-morrow night ; 
and meet me in the palace wood, a mile without the 
town, by moon-light ; there will we rehearse : for if wc' 
meet in the city, we shall be dogg'd with company, and. 



[9] study is still tlir cant term used in a theatre for getting any 
by rote. Hamlet asks the player if he can " study a speech.'' 9TES Y. 

CO Ja means as if. S<>, in Troilus and Cressida t— " Ht itiSL trcepyo«r- 
an 'twere a man bom in AprU." STEEVENS. 

ralHere Bottom again discovers a true genius for tbe stage by Ui wflcU 
codeTor propriety of dress, and his deliberation wbidbTMirA t9.0&mB. 
among many beardS/ all unnatural. JOUNjSON. 
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our devices known. In the mean time I will draw a 
bill of properties, such as our play wants. I pray you, 
fail me not. 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse more 
obscenely, and courageously. Take pains ; be perfect ; 
adieu. 

Quin. At the duke's oak we meet. 

J0O/. Eoough ; Hold, or cut bow-strings. ^ ]^Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— J fVood near Athens. Enter a Fairy at one door^ 

and VvciLat another. 

Puck. 
HOW now, spirit ! whither wander you f 
jFei. Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where. 
Swifter than the moone's sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green :* 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ;' 

C3] This proverbial fihraae came or iginaUy fnm the camp. When a reniles- 
yaoM waa^>pointed,ttke milicia Boldiers nvoald frequently make excoie fornoc 
keeping word, that their brV'Strings were krt^tt Le. their arms onservlceablo. 
Hence when one would give another absolute atsorance of meeting him, he 
would say proverbially— /itf/d^ or cut botU'Strinp-^i.c. whether the bow-string 
held or broke. Fot cut is used as a neuter, like the verb fret. As when we 
say, the string Jrets, the iilk frets, for the passive, it it cut, or fretted* WARB. 

This interpmation is very ingenions,bat somewhat disputable. Th>- ex- 
cuse made by the militia soldiers is a mere suppontlon, without proof; and 
it is waU known that while bov^s were in ose, no archer ever ertered the 
field witiiout a supply of strings in his pocket ; whence originated the prov- 
erb, to have Hus strings to one's bov. STEEVENS. 

To meet, 'whether bevt'Strings hold or are cut, is to meet in all events. To 
cue the bowstring, when bows were in ose, was probably a common pra£lice 
of those who bore enmitv to the archer. '• He hath twice or thrice cut Cn- 
dd's beivtstring, (savs Don Ptdro in Much Ado about Nothing.) and the little 
jungman dare not shoot at him." MAL. 

£41 The orbs here mentioned are circles supposed to be made by thr fairies 
on me groundv whose verdure proceeds from tbe &iries' care to water thnn. 
Tins, Oraytpn : 

" They in their courses make tiiat round, 

" In nieadowB and in marshes found* 

" Of them so called the fidry ground.*' JOHNSON. 

[c] Tbifl was said ia consequence of Q^een Elisabeth's fashionable estab- 
llsunent of a band of military courtiers, by the name td^ pensieners. Thry 
were lome of the handiomett and taittst yovog mcn^ of the best families ;|iiii 
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In their gold coats spots you see ;• 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits, I'll be gone ;f 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Puck, rhe king doth keep his revels here to-night ; 
Take heed, the queen come not within his sight. 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, stol'n from an Indian king ; 
She never had so sweet a changeling :» 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild : 
But she, perforce, withholds the loved boy, ~ 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her jo]r: 
And now they never meet in grove, or green. 
By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen. 
But they do square ;* that all their elves* for fear, 
Creep into acorn-cups, and hide them there. 

•Fat. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you &re that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Call'd Pobin Good'/eliow :* are you not he, 

fortune, that could be found. Hence, tays Mrs. 52jalckly> in The Merry Wivtu 
« —.and yet there has been earU. nay, which is more* pensioners," They 
«nrr the modes of dreat and diversions.— They accompanied the Qpeen w 
ber progress to Cambridge, where they lield staff^orchea at a play on Son* 
day evening, in King's College Chapel. T. WARTON. 

[63 Sbakspeare. in Cymbeline, refers to the same red spots : 
" A molt cinque- spotted like the crimson drops 
" rtfie bottom of a cowslip" PERCY. 

[73 Lob, lubber, leoby. tobcock, all denote both inactivity of body Mid dnl- 
nessofmind. JOHNSON. 

^81 Changeling is commonly used for the child supposed to be left by the 
fairies, bat tiere fo> a child taken away. JOHNSON. 

It is here properly used, and In Its common acceptation ; L e. ficv a child gJ^ 
in exchange A fury Is now speaking. RITSON. 

C9I Sheen, shining, bright, gay. To square here is to quarrel. TheFrcnch 
word contrecarrer has the same meaning JOHNSON. 

It is somewhat whimsical, that the glasiers use the word^Muor* and puet' 
rel as synonymous terms for a pane of glass. BLACKSTONE. 

that^ 

the bowle of cunls and creame were not duly 

the frier, and Sisse, the dairy 'maidr why then either the pottnge was bamt 

to next day in the pot, or the cheeses woald not cordk. or the butter 

would not come, or the ale in the fat never would have good bead. Bat If 

^ Peeier^reony, or an housle-egge were behind^ or a pasch of tytbe vnpildU 
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That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the quern, > 
And bootless m»ke the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ;3 
Mislead night- wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck,* 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he ? 

Puck, Thou speak'st aright ;* 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile. 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile. 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl. 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ;* 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob. 
And on her wither'd dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And tailor cries, and falls into a cough ;7 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe ; 

—then 'ware of bnlKbeggars, spirits/' &c. He is mentioned by Cartwriglit 
as a spirit particularly fond of disconcerting and disturbing domestic peace 
and economy. T. WARTON. 

[2] A ^uern is a band-milU knema, mola» Islandic. STEEVENS. 

[3] Barme is a name for yeait, yet used in oar midland counties, and oni' 
versally in Ireland. STEEVENS. 

[43 To diote traditionary opinions Milfon has reference in V Allegro: 
aaitt a like account of Puck is given by Orayton, in his Vymphidia.-"^^ 
It will bs a^rent to him that shall compare Drayton's poem with this 
]rfay«. that either one of the poets copied the other, or, as I rather belieTe, 
that there was dien some system of the fairy empire generaHy received* 
which they both represented as accurately rs they could. Whether Dray- 
ton or Shakspeare wrote fir^r, I cannot discover. JOHNSON. 

iiieet Puck]— The epithet is by no means superfluous ; as Puck alone 

was far rWMn being an endearing appellation. It signified nothing better 
thaai fiend or devU* It seems to have been an old Gothic word. Puke, 
puken ; Sathanas, Cudm. And. Lexicon Island. TYRWHITT. 

[5] It seems that in the fairy mythology. Puck, or Hobgoblin, was the 
servant of Oberon, and always employed to watch or detect the intrigues of 
Qfiten Mab, called by Shakspeare, Titanla. For in Dravton's Jfymphidia, 
the same fairies are engaged in the same busioess. Mab has an amour with 
Pigwiggen ; Oberon being Jealous, sends Hobgoblin to catch them, and one 
of Msb's nymphs opposes hun by a spdl. jfOUNSON. 

C63 Le. a wild apple of that name. STEEVENS. 
' [7] The custom of crying tailor at a radden fhU backwards, I think T re- 
member to have observed He that tlipa betid« hU chair £rib at a tailor 
s^nau on his board. JOHNSON. 
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And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 
—But room, Faery,* here comes Oberon. 
Fat, And here my mistress :«— 'Would that he were 
gone ! 

SCENE n. 

JSnter Oberon, at one door^ noith hi* train^ and TxTANZA| .at 

another f vith her^e, 

Ob. Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania. 

Tita, What, jealous Oberon ?— Fairy, skip hence ; 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Ob. Tarry, rash wanton ; Am not I thy lord ? 

Tita. Then I must be thy lady : But I know 
When thou hast stol'n away from fSairy land. 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Playing on pipes of com, i and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here. 
Come from the farthest steep of India ? 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin'd mistress, and your warrior love. 
To Theseus must be wedded ; and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

do. How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
dance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus } 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night.' 

[8} The word Fainr, or Faery, was •ometimes of three rrOablet, aa often 
in Spenser. JOHNSON. 

Co] As to the Fairy Sjfeeu, (says Mr. WartXNi> in his Ohurvatims m^m- 
ser») considered apart from the race of fairies. Chancer, in lus Rim» iffSk 
Thopas, mentions her, together with a Fairy land. Again, in the Tht Wtf 
tf BatJtes Tale, v. 6439 : 

" In old days of the king Artonr, 

" Of which that Bmons spoken gret honour ; 

" All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 

** The Elf-anem, with hire joly compaenie 

" Danced fol oft in many a grene mede : . 

« This was the old opinion as I rede." STEEV ENS. 

CO Richard Rrathwaite, (Strappado f^ iht Dnil, 1615,) has a potm ad> 
dreswd " To the qaeen of harvest. Sec much bononred by the reei), etrm^pti 
and whistle :" and it most be remembered, that the shepherd boyt of CwA> 
cer's time, had— 

** many a floite and litling home, 

** And pipit made ofgreene come." RrrsON. 

[2] The ilimmering wghi is the night faintly iUuminated tofth start' 

STEEPENS. 
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From Perigenia, whom he ravished i^ 

And make him with fair i£gl6 break his faith» 

With .\riadne, and \ntiopa ? 

Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 
And never, since the middle summer's spring,* 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 
By paved fountain,' or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain. 
As in revenee, have suckM up from the sea 
Contagious togs ; which falling in the land. 
Have every pelting river* made so proud. 
That they have over-borne their continents 'J 
The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain. 
The ploughman lost' his sweat ; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard : 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; ^ 

C^] Thus all the editors ; bat oar author, who diligently perosed Plutarch* 
andfsleanedfroin him, where his subiedt would admit, knew, from t'le life 
^Theseus, that htr name was Perygine, (or Peri^cane.) by whom Theseat 
ll^d his son Mensiippos. She was the daughter of Sinnis, .1 cruel roibber , and 
tormenter of passengers in the Isthmns. Plutarch and Athenaeus are bodi 
express in the circumstance of Theseus' ravish! ntc her. THEOB ALD. 
j£gle. Ariadne, and Antiopa, were all at different times mistresses to 
Tneseos. See Plutarch. 

Theobald cannot be blamed for his emendation ; and yet it is well known 
tiiat our ancient anthers, as well as the French and the Italians, were not 
fcmpoloQsly nice about proper names, but almost always corrupted them. 

STEEVENS. 

r^l By the middle summer's spring- our author seems to mean the beginning 
tnmtddle or mid summer. Spring, tor beginning* he uses again in King Henr 
ry IV. Part II. 

'< As flaws confrealed in the string of day :'* 
wliich expression has autnority from tne scripture, St Luke, i. 78 ; " where' 
by the day-ij^riM; from on high hath visited us." STEE YENS. 

Cc] A fountain laid round thr edgre with stone., JOHNSON. 

ilie epithet seems here intended to mfan no more than that the beds of 
these fountains were covered with pebbles, in opposition to those of the 
roshy brooks which are ooiy. HENLEY. 

[62 Thus the quartos : the folio rezd^, petty, Shakspeare has in Lear the 
same word, Imu pelting farms. The meaning is plainly, despicable* mean, 
snryy 'wretched ; but as it is a word without any reasonable etymology, I 
•hould be glad to dismiss it for petty : yet it is undoubtedly right. We luiVjS 
" petty pelting officer*' in Measure for Measure. JOHNSON. 

[73 Borne down the banks that contained them. So, in Lear : 
'* ———close pent up guilts, 
" Rive your concealing continents.*' JOHNSON. 

C8] The murrain is the plagae in cattle, STEEVENS. 
18 VOL. II. 
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The nine-men*s morris is fiird up with mud ;* 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green* ^ 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable : 
The human mortals want their winter here ;* 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest :— 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods^ 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air. 
That rheumatic diseases do abound *• ' 
And thorough this distemperature,^ we see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hyems chin, and icy crown. 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set :' The spring, the summer. 
The childing autumn,^ angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries ; and the *mazed world. 



(9I In that part of Warwickshire where Shakspeare was edacated«aDdthe 
neigkboaring parts of Northamptonshire^ the shepherds and other boyt ^ 
npthe turf with their knives to represent a sort of iniperfe£t chess-board* 
It consists of a square,somettmes only a foot diameter>sometimes 3 or 4 yards* 
Within this Is anoCher,evrrv side of which is a parallel to the external sqoare ; 
and these squares are joined by lin-s drawn from each comer of both tqvareSf 
and the middle of each line- One party, or player, has wooden pegs* the 
other stones* wUch they move in such a manner as to take np each otlier^ 
men as they are called, and the area of the inner square is called the ponndL 
in which the mrn t ikm up are impounded. These ngnrcs are by the comitsy 
people called ITine Men's Morris, or Mtrrils ; and are so called* because 
each party has nine men. These nrures are always cut upon the Krten tun 
or leys, as they are called, or upon the grass at the end of ploughed lands , and 
in rainy seasons never fail to be choaked up tuith mud- JAMES. 

[i] This alln:les to a sport still followed by boys ; t e, what is now called 
tuumng thefiiuri cf nzhu STfiEV. 

[2] The confusion of seasons here described* is no more than a poetical 
account of the weather, which happened in England about the time when 
this play was first published. For this information 1 mm indebted to chance* 
which furnished me vrith a few leaves of an old meteorological history. STE* 

[3] Rheumatic diseases signified in Shakspeare'a time, not what wp now 
euirheumatismr but distillations from the head* catarrhs* Sec. MALONE* 

{4] i.e. this ^^fur^af/ffn of the elements. STEEV. 
\j distemfterature, 1 imagine is meant, in this place, the perturbed state in 
which the king and queen had lived for some time past. M AL. 

C5] This singular image was* I believe* suggested to oar poet by Goldlng^ 
translation of Ovid* Book II ; 

" And lastly* auaking for the colde, stood Winter all for1ome> 

" With rugged head as white as dove, and garments all to tome^ 

*' Forladen with isycles* that dangled up and downe 

" Upon his gray and hoarie beard* and snowie frozen cretifn*'^ MAL* 

[6] The childtnt autumn is the pregnant autumn* frugifer autwmxus, STE . 

Childing is an old term of botany, when a small flower grows out of a large 
jone ; " ihe childing autumn*" therefore means the autumn which nnseasooa* 
hly produces flowers on those of summer. Florists have also a chiideng daify> 
.and a childing scabious. HOLT WHITE. 
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By their increase,? now knows not which is which :] 
And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissention ; 
We are the parents and original. 

Ob, Do you amend it then ; it lies in you : 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy» 
To be my henchman.* 

Tita. Set your heart at rest. 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother wa9 a vot'ress of my order : 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night. 
Full often hath she gossip'd bv my side ; 
And sat with me on Neptune s yellow sands. 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have laugh *d to see the sails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind ; 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait, 
(Following her womb, then rich with my young 'squire,) 
Would imitate ; and sail upon the land 
To fetch me trifles, and return again. 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 
And, for her sake, I do rear up her boy : 
And, for her sake, I will not part with him. 

Ob. How long within this wood intend you stay t 

Tita. Perchance, till after Theseus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round. 
And see our moon-light revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Ob, Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Tita, Not for thy kingdom.— Fairies, away : 
We shall chide down-right, if I longer stay. 

[Exe. Tita. and her Train* 

Ob, Well, go thy way : thou shalt not from this grove. 
Till I torment thee for this injury. 

tfl Le. By ttuir produce* JOHNS.-— The expression is sciiptoral : " Then 
•haul the earth bring forth ner increase, and God« even our God> shall give oi 
hit blessing." Pu3m Ixvii. MAL. 

rej Pase of honour. This office was abolished by queen Elizabeth. 6RET. 

Vpon the establishment of the houshold of Edward IV. were *' henxmen 
tUxtHfanttt or more, as it t4eyseth the king, eatinge in the halle, &c. There 
was auo « maister of the nenxtnen, to shenoe them the schoofe of nurture, and 
home them to ride, to wear their harnesse; to have all curtesie-^to teach them 
eUi languages, and other virtues, as har fringe pipynge, singing, dauncing, noith 
hottut^haviouretftemperavnceandpatyence.** MS.Iiarl.393. TYaWHlTT. 
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— My gentle Pack, come hither : Thou remembcr'st 

Since once I sat upon a promontory. 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 

To hear the sea-maid's music* 



[9] '~' ■' '•'•thou remember* it 

Since once I sat upon « promontoryt 

And heard a mermaid on a dotph*n*s back. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious hreatht 

That the rude sea grenv civil at her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 

To hear the sea-maid* i mustc7\ 
The first thing obirnrable on these words is, that this action of the mermaid 
is laid in the same tiaie and ^lace with Cupid's attack upon the vestal By 
the vestal every one knows is meant Qpeen Elizabeth. It is very natoral 
and reasonable then to think, that the mermaid stands for some eminent 
personage of her time. And if 80« the alltgorical covering, in which thm 
IS a mixture of satire and panegyric^ will lead us to conclude, that this person 
was one of whom it had be«n inconvenient for the author to speak epenly* 
either in praise or dispraise. All this agrres with Mai y queen of Scots, and 
with no other. Queen Elixribrth could not bear to hear her commended ; 
and her successor would not forgive her satyrist. But the poet has so well 
marked out every distinguishing ciicurostance of her life and chara Aer fai 
this beautiful allegory, as will leave no room to doubt about his secret meSm- 
ing. She is calledl mermaid* 1 ■ to denote her reign over a kingdom tituate 
in the sea« and 2. her beauty, and inttnqwrate Iwt : 

** U t turpicer atrum 

*' Desinat in piscem malier formosa iopeme."' 

For as filitabeth for her chastity is called a vestal* tUs nnf<»tnnate lady on 
a contrary account is called a mermaid* 3. An ancient story may be sujppos- 
od to be here alluded to. The emperor Julian tells us, £pis.4i . thai the Syreos 
(which, with all the modem ports, are mermaids) contended for precedent 
cy with the Muses, who, overcominsr them, took away their wings. The 
quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth had the same cause* and the same issue. 

— — <>» a dolphin* s hack,'] This evidtiitly marks out that distinjg:nishing cir. 
cumstance of Mary's fortune, her marriage with the dauphin or France, son 
of Henry II. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath,"] This alludes to her great abil* 
ities of genius and teaming, which rendered her the most accomplished prhi- 
cess of her age. The French writers tell us, that, while she was in that 
court, she pronounced a Latin oration in the great hall of the Louvre, with 
so much grace and eloquence, as filled the whole court with admiration. 

That the rude sea grenv civil at her song ;] Bj the rude sea is meant Scot- 
land encircled with the ocean : which rose up m arms against the regent* 
while she was in France. But her retmm home presently quieted those dis- 
orders ; and had not her strange ill conduct afterwards more violently in- 
flamed them, she might have passed her whole life in peace. There is the 
greater beauty in this image, as the vulgar opinkm is, tliat the mermaid al- 
ways sings in storms. 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 

To hear rhe sea-maid's music*] This concludes the description* withtlitt 
remarkable circumstance of this unhappy lady's fate, the destmctioo die 
brought upon several of the English nobility, whom she drew in to support 
her cause, lliis, in the boldest expression of the sublime, the poet images 
by certain Han shooting madfyji-em their spheres : By ivhich he meant tm 
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Puck, I remember. 

Ob. That very time I saw, (but thou couldst not) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west ; 
And loos*d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon ; 
And the imperial vot'ress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, faQcy-free.^ 

earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, who fell in her quarrel ; and 
principally the great duke of Norfolk,wbose projected marriage with her ws» 
attended with such fatal consequences. Here again the reader may observe a 
peculiar justness in the imagery. The vulgar opinion being that the mer- 
maid allured men to destruction by her songs. To which opinion lUiakspeare 
allodes in his Comedy of Errors : 

** O train me not* sweet mermaid, nvith thy nott. 
To droTon me in thy sister's ficod of tears/' 

On the whole> it is the noblest and justest allegory diat was ever written. 
The laying it in fairy iand* and out of nature, is in the character of the 
speaker. And on these occasions Shakspeare always excels himself. He it 
borne away by the magic of his enthusiasm, .tnd hurries his reader alone 
with him into these ancient regions of poetry, by that power of verse, whicn 
we may welt fancy to be like what, 

*' Olim fauni vatesque canebant." WARBURTON. 

Every reader mav be induced to wish that the foregoing allusion, pointed 
oat by so acute a critic as Dr. Warburton, should remain uncontroverted ; 
and yet I cannot dissemble my doubts concerning it. —Why is the thrice* 
Married Queen of Scotland styled a Sez-maid f andis it probalde that Shak- 
speare (who understood his own political as well as poetical interest) should 
hove ventured such a panegyric on this ill-fated Princess, during the reign of 
iier rival Elizabeth ? If it was unintelligiUe to his audience, it wai dirown 

is one of our 
. . •> expressed it 

in Antony ann Cleopatra : 

" ——the good stars that were my former guides^ 
" Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
" Into th' abysm of helL" 

To these remarks may be atlvled others of a like tendency* which I met 
with in The Edinhurgh Magazine, Nov. 1786.— '*That a compliment to 
4^en Elizabeth was intendedin the expression of the fair Vestal throned 
im the We^, seems to * • generally allowed ; but how far Shakspeare de. 
signed, mider the image of the Mermaid, to figure Mary ^jieen of Scots, is 
more doubtful. If by the rude sea sretu civil at her song* is memt, as Dr. 
Warborton supposes, that the tumults of Scotland were appeased by her ad- 
dress, the observation is not true ; for that sea was in a storm during the 
whole of Mary's reign. Neither is the figure just, if by the stars shooting 
madly from their spheres to hear the sea-maid* s music* the poet Eluded to the 
late <» the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, and particularly of 
the Duke of Norfolk, whose pro)e6led marriage with Mary was the occasion 
of his min. It would have been sdnurd and irreconcileable to the good sense 
«f the poet, to have represented a nobleman aspiring to marry a Queea, hy 
tbs image of a star shooting or descending from its sphere." STEEY IKS. 

[1 ] i. e. exempt from the power of lovci ST££VXNS» 
18* VOL, II. 
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Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower, — 

Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's wound,— 

And maidens call it, love-in-idleness. > 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I show'd thee once ; 

The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid. 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb ; and be thou here again. 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck, I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. \Exit* 

Ob. Having once this juice, 
I'll watch Titania when she is asleep. 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 
The next thing then she waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull. 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape,) 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 
And ere I take this charm off from her sight, 
(As I can take it, with another herb) 
I'll make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here f I am invisible ;3 
And I will over-hear their conference. 

Enter Demetrius, Hklkv a following' him. 

Dem, I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander and fair Hermia i 
The one I'll slay, the other slayeth me. 
Thou told'st me, they were stoPn into this wood. 
And here am I, and wood^ within this wood. 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

HeL You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ; 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 

[2^ The flower or violetj commonly called pansies, or heart's casei ismpntf 
love-in idleness in Warwickshire^ and in Lyte's' H$rbat. There is a vtaaotk. 
why Shakspeare sayi it is " now purple with love's wound/' became one or 
|.wo of its peuls are of a porple coloar. TOLLET. 

[3] I thought proper here to observe, that, as Oberon and Pock his atten- 
dant may be frequently observed to speak, when there is no mention of their 
entering ; they are designed by the poet to be supposed on the stage during ' 
the g^reatest part of the remainder or the play ; and to mix, as ^ey pleiMtr 
as spirits, with the other a6tors ; and embroil the plot, by their interposition* 
without being seen, or heard^ but when to their owa purpose. THEOB^UbBb 

r4] WoQdf or madt wild, raving. POPE. 
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Is true as steel : Leave you your power to draw. 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dem. Do I entice yoi/ ? Do I speak you fair i 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you — I do not, nor 1 cannot love you ? 

Hel, And even for that do 1 love you the more. 
I am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you : 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a place of high respect with me) 
Than to be used as you use your dog i 

Dem, Tempt not so much the hatred of my spirit ; 
For I am sick, when I do look on thee. 

Hel, And I am sick, when 1 look not on you. 

Dem, You do impeach your modesty too much. 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night. 
And the ill counsel of a desert place. 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel, Your virtue is my privilege for that. 
It is not night, when I do see your face. 
Therefore I think I am not in the night :' 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 
For you, in my respect, are all the world : 
Then how can it be said, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Dem, ru run from thee, and hide me in the brakes. 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hel, The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be chang'd ; 
Apollo files, and Daphne holds the chase ; 
The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger : Bootless speed !' 
When cowardice pursues, and valour files. 

■ ■ ! " ■■■■ ■ I , h . ■ . , I ... - .1 . . I. ■ . II ». ■■ 

£5] This passage is paraphrased from two lines of an ancient poet (Tibullus) 
«* — ^Tu nocte vel atra 
" Lomcn, et in solis tu mihi turba locis." 7OHNSON. 

As the works of King David might be more familiar to Shakspeare than 
Roman poetry, perhapt» on the present occasion, the 1 ith verse ot the i39th 
Ffealm was in hl& thoughts : « Yea, the darkness i» do darkoeu ivith UKtp 
hat the night is as clear as the day." STEKV, 
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Denu I will not stay thy questions ; let me go : 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

HeL Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field. 
You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius ! 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex : 
We cannot fight for love, as many men do ; 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
I'll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell. 
To die upon the hand I love so well. 

^ Exeunt Dem. and Hkl. 
, ^ ^ : ere he do leave this 
grove. 
Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love.— 

Re-enter Puck. 

Hast thou the flower there i Welcome, wanderer. 

Fuck, Ay, there it is. 

Ob. 1 pray thee, give it me. 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where ox-lips* and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine. 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
LuU'd in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skift, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I'll streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove : 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 
But do it, when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady : Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. ^ 
Effect it with some care ; that he may prove 
More fond on her, than she upon her love : 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

Fuck, Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

[Exeunt^ 

[5] The oxlip it the greater ccmslip. STEEYENS. 

[6] "the man-^had on. ] I desire no surer evidence to prove that the brofl^l 
Scotch pronunciation once prevailed in England, than inch 3k rhjmt M llC 
first of these ivords nSordt to the second. ST££V. 
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SCENE III. 

Another part of the Wood, Enter Titania, %arth her Train. 

Tita. Come, now a roundel,^ and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ;> 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some, war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, • 
To make my small elves coats ; and some, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint spirits : Sing me now asleep ; 
Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

SONG. 

1 Fai. Tou tpotted tnahsy vtith doable tongue^ ' 

Thorny heUge-hogt, be not seen ; 
2^ev)ts, and blind-worms, do no vjrong ;' 
Come not near our fairy queen : 
Chorus. FhilomM, vtith melody. 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby .• 
Never harm, nor spell nor charm. 
Come our lovely lady nigh / 
So, good night, with lullaby* 

II. 

2 Fai. Weaning spiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-leg^ d spinners, hence .* ' 
Beetles black, approach not near / 
Womi, nor snail, do no offence. 
Chorus. Philomel, with melody, life, 

[7] A roundel is a dance in a ring. GRAY. 

[83 Dr. Warburton reads :— />r the third part of the midnight.— Bat the 

Eersons employed are fairies, to whom the third part of a minute mieht not 
e 4 very . short time to do sach work in. The critick might at well have 
objected to the epithet tall, which the fsury bestows on the cowsHp. Bot 
Sbiakspeare> through the pl-iy* has preserved the proportion of other things 
in respect of these tiny beings, compared with whose siae, a cowslip might 
be talL and to whose powers of execution, a minate might be equivalent to 
an age. ST££VENS. 

Co] A rere-meuse is a bat, a mouse that raises itself from the ground by the 
aid of wings. STEEVENS. 

CO By both these terms. I suppose, our author means— /ori(«(f ; as the 
tongues of snakes are sometimes represented hi ancient tapestry and pain- 
tings, and, it may be added, are so in nature. STEEVENS. 

Cal The newt is the eff, the blind-worm is the Cmcilia or slow-worm. Ther 
an both ingredle&ts in the caoldroa of Mwbeth. See Macbeth Act iv. sc. u 

ST££y£N9. 
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1 Fai. Hence, away ; now all is well : 
One, aloof, stand centinel. 

lExeunt Fairiea. Txtahxa alee/u. 

Enter Obbron. 

Obe, What thou seest, when thon dost wake, 

[Squeezes thejlower on Titahia'« eyc-iids. 
Do it for thy true love take ; 
Love, and languish for his sake : 
Be it ounce, > or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with bristled hair. 
In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak*st, it is thy dear ; 
Wake, when some>vile thing is near. [Exit, 

Enter Lysandbr and Hbrmia. 

Lya, Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood ; 

And to speak troth, I have forgot our way ; 
We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good* 

And tarr^ for the comfort of the day. 

Her, Be it so, Lysander : find you out a bed» 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 

Lya. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her. Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake* my dear* 
Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys. O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ; 
Love takes the meaning, in love*8 conference*^ 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit ; 
So that but one heart can we make of it : 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 
Then, by your side no bed-room me deny ; 
For, lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her, Lysander riddles very prettily :— 
Now much beshrew^ my manners, and my pride. 
If Hermia meant to say, Lysander lied. 

[2] The ounce U a small tiger^ or tiger.cat. JOHNSON. 

[33 The idea is exactly similar to that of St. Paul : '* Love thiointii ■• ■ 
eviL^* HENLEY. 

[<(] This wor4« of which the etymology is not exactly known^ imi^iet s 
sinister wish, and means the same as if she had said *' now iil htfiU ay 
manners." &c. STEEVENS. 



See Minsheu's etymology of it> which seems to be an iB|nrecatioo or ^ 
•of such evil to one> as the venomous biting of the shrew-mvusi. TOI«LET« 
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But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy. 

Lie further off ; iu human modesty 

Such separatit)n, as, may well be said. 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor, and a maid : 

So far be distant ; and good night, sweet friend : 

Thy love ne'er alter, till thy sweet life end J 

L.yB. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I ; 
And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed : Sleep give thee all his rest ! 

Her, With half that wish the wisher's eyes be press'd ! 

\They9Uep. 
Enter Puck. 

Puck. Through the forest have I gone. 
But Athenian found I none. 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower s force in stirring love. 
Night and silence ! who is here > 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound. 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, kill-courtesy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe : 
When thou wak'st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eye-lid. 
So wake, when I am gone ; 
For I must now to Oberon. [^ExU* 

Enter Demetrius and Helena, running, 

HeL Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 

Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thui. 

HeL O, wilt thou darkling leave me i do not so. 

Dem, Stay, on thy peril ; I alone will go. \Exit. 

Hel, O, I am out of breath in this fond chace ! 
The more ray prayer, the lesser is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, wheresoe'er she lies ; 
For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 
HLow came her eyes so bright ? Not with salt tears : 
I£ so, my eyes are oft'ner washed than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 
For beasts, that meet me, run away for fear : 
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Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 
What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne ? 
— But who is here f — Lysander ! on the ground ! 
Dead ? or asleep ? I see no blood, no wound :— - 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

Lys. And run through fire I will, for thy sweet sake. 

[Waking. 
Transparent Helena ! Nature here shows art, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
'Where is Demetrius ? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to perish on my sword ! 

HeL Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so : 
What though he love your Hermia ? Lord, what though i 
Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 

Ly9, Content with Hermia ^ No : I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena now I love : 
Who will not qhange a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reason sway'd ; 
And reason says, you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season : 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; 
And touching now the point of human skill. 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will.' 
And leads me to your eyes ; where I o'erlook 
Love's stories, written in love's richest book. 

HeL Wherefore was I to this keen mockery bom i 
When, at your hands, did I deserve this scorn ? 
Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man. 
That I did never, no, nor never can. 
Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius* eye, 
But you must flout my insufficiency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, you do. 
In such disdainful manner me to woo. 
But fare you well : perforce I must confess^ 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness.^ 
O, that a lady, of one man refus'd. 
Should, of another, therefore be abus'd ! [Exii> 

Lya, She sees not Hermia : — Hermia, sleep thou there; 

C^] That is. My will now follows reason. JOHNSON. 

[6} Gentleness is equivalent to what, in modern langaage# we thoold call 
the spirit of a gentieman^ PERCY. 
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And never may'st thou come Lysander near; 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 
Or, as the heresies, that men do leave. 
Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 
So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy. 
Of all be hated ; but the most of me ! 
And all my powers, address your love and might. 
To honour Helen, and to be her knight ! [Exit. 

Her, [starting.'] Help me, Lysander, help me ! do thy 
best, 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast ! 
Ah me, for pity ! what a dream was here ? 
Lysander, look, how I do quake with fear : 
Methought a serpent eat my heart away. 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey : — 
Lysander ! what, remov'd ? Lysander ! lord ! 
What, out of hearing ^ gone ? no sound, no word ? 
Alack, where are you ? speak, an if you hear; 
Speak, of all loves ; I swoon almost with fear. 
Ko ?— then I well perceive you are not nigh : 
Either death, or you, I'll find immediately. [Exit. 



ACT III. 

SCENE L-^The iame. The ^een of Fairiei lying asleep. 

Enter QuI^7CE, Snog, Bottom, Flutb, Snovt, and 

SrAavsLiNG.T 

SoHofn. 

ARE we all met t 

Quin, Pat, pat ; and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal : This green plot shall be our 
stage, this hawthorn brake our tyring-house ; and we 
will do it in action, as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot, Peter Quince, — 

Quin, What say'st thou, bully Bottom i 

Ct] fn the time of Shakspeare there were many companies of playertj 
•onetimes five at the same time, contending for the fdvoor of tiM poblic. 
Of these some were uidodbtedly very nnskilral and very poor, and it is prob* 
able that the design of diis scene was to rtdicale dieir ignorance* and tlie 
odd expedient* to which they might be driven by the want of proper decora« 
tiont. Bottom was perlups the bead of a rival hooae, and it therdbtc hon- 
owr«d with an ass's head. JOHNSON. 

19 VOL. II. 
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Bot. There are things in this comedy of PyramuM and 
Thisby, that will never please. First, Pyramus roast 
draw a sword to kill himself ; which the ladies cannot 
abide. How answer you that f 

Snout. By'rlakin, a parlous fear.^ 

Star. I believe, we must leave the killing out, when 
all is done. 

Bot. Not a whit ; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue : and let the prologue seem to say, 
we will do no harm with our swords ; and that Pyramus 
is not killed, indeed : and, for the more better assurance, 
tell them, that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Ek)ttom 
the weaver : This will put them out of fear. 

Qiiin. Well, we will have such a prolog^ue; and it 
fihall be written in eight and six. 

Bot. No, make it two more ; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star. I fear it, i promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ^ught to consider with yourselves : 
to bring in, God shield us ! a lion among ladies, is a most 
drea^ul thing : for there is «ot a more fearful wild-fowl 
than your lion, living ; and we ought to look to it. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell, he is 
not a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face 
must be seen through the lion's neck ; and he himself 
must speak through, saying thus, or to the same defect,— 
Ladies., or fair ladies, I would wish you, or, I would re- 
quest vou, or, I would entreat you, not 4» fear, not to 
tremble : my life for yours. If you think I come hither 
as a lion, it were pity of my life : No, I am no such 
thing ; I am a tnan as other men are : — and there, in- 
deed, let him >name his name ; and tell them plainly, he 
k Snug the joiner.* 

[81 By our lady- kin, or little lady ; as if akin is a corruption o^ kyf^f'Uth' 
Parlous, a word conrnpced from perilous, i e. dangerous. STEXVEnS. 

fo] There are probably many tf mporary allusions to particular incidents 
sauL characters scattered tfarongh our author's plays, which gave •« polgnan- 
Cff to certain passages^ while the events were recent, and the persons poia- 
ced at yet living —In the speech now before us, I think it not hnprabsble 
chtf hi meant to allude to a fact which kiqipened in his time> at ain «neertain- 
ment exhibited before Qpeen Eliz.^berh. It is recorHed in a manuscript col- 
lection of anecdotes^ stories. &c entitled. Merry Pasuiges and Jeasts, MS. 
Sari. 6394 : " There was a spectacle presented to Queen Elisabeth upoa ihe 
arater, and among others Barry Coldinghammisa ta rq^escat AHm upaa dK 
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Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things ; that is, to bring the moon-light into a chamber : 
for you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moon-light. 

Snug, Doth the moon shine, that night we play our play f 

Bot, A calendar, a calendar ! look in the almanack ; 
find out moon-shine, find out moon-shine. 

Quin, Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a casement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open ; and the moon 
may shine in at the casement. 

Quin, Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lanthorn, and say, he comes to disfigure, or 
to present, the person of moon-shine. Then, there is 
another thing : we must have a wall in the great cham- 
ber ; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the st^ry, did talk 
through the chink of a wall. 

Snug. You never can bring in a wall. — What say you, 
Bottom ? 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall : and let 
him have some plaster, or some lome, or some rough- 
cast, about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold his 
fingers ' thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus 
and Thisby whisper. 

Quin, If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother's son, and rehearse your parts. 
Py ramns. you bc^in ; -frv.*r« ,.•., Ka^e spoken your speech* 
enter into that brake ;' and so every uuc i%.%^^Jt,^^ ^ 
his cue. 

Enter Puck behind. 

Puck, What hempen home-spuns have we swagger- 
ing here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 
What, a play toward ? Ill be an auditor ; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 

?tun. Speak, Pyramus : — Thisby, stand forth, 
•yr. Thisby^ the flowers ofodiods aavoura «wee/,^ 
Quin, Odours, odours. 



dolphin's backe ; bat finiUng his voice to be venre hoarse and nnpUbsant* 
when he came to perform it, be tears olThis disguue, and smtan he im»s none 
ifArieUf not he* but even honest Harry Goldingham ; which bhmt discorerie 
pleased tlie ^aeene better than if It h^d gone through intlit right way/' ficc 

MA1.DNE« 
Ci ] Brake in the west of England is used to express a large extent of ground 
overgrown with fane, and appears bodi here and in tiie next sceM to con- 
vey the same idea. HENLEY. 
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Pyr, .—iA-iOcfotir^ savourt sweet : 

So doth thy breathy my dearest Thisby dear.-^ 
Butt hark, a voice J stay thou but here a white. 

And by and by I will to thee appear, [Exit Ptr. 

Puck, A stranger Pyramus than e'er play'd here ! 

\A%ide, Exit, 

This, Must I speak now ? 

Quin. Ay, marry, must you : for you must under- 
stand, he goes but to see a noise that he heard, and is to 
come again. 

This, Moat radiant Pyramus, moat lily-white ofhue^ 

Of colour like the red roae on triumphant brier ^ 
Moat briaky Juvenal, and eke moat lovely Jew, 

Aa true aa trueat horae, that yet would never tire, 
Pll meet thee, Pyramua, at JVinny'a tomb. 

Quin, Ninus' tomb, man : Why you must not speak 
that yet ; that you answer to Pyramus : you speak all 
your part at once, cues and all.— -Pyramus, enter ; your 
cue is past ;* it is, never tire, 

jRe-enter Puck, and Bottom with an aaa*akead, 

Thia, O,— a« true aa trueat horae, that yei would 

never tire, 

Pyr, If I were fair, Thiaby, I were only thine ;— 

Quin. O monstrous l O strange ! we are haunted. 

Pray, masters ! flv. •**"-;;;/,• **^**' ' , lExe. Ciuwaa. 
x'uLii. X ii ioiiow you, 1 11 lead you about a round, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 
brier ; 
Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, an^bum, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. lExit, 

Bot, Why do they run away ? this is a knav ery of 
them, to make me aieard.^ 

Re-enter Snout. 

Snout, O Bottom ! thou art changed ! what do I tee 
on thee ? 
B\t. What do you see ? you see an ass'i head of yoot 

own ; Do you P 

■ p ■ ■ I I ..■■■■■■ ■ .f.1— ^». 

[2] A cue» in stage cant> it the last words of the preceding speech* mA 
•erves as a hint to him who is to speak next. STEE VENS. 

C3] ^fear is from to fear, by the old form of the Iannage« as «s hmuni* 
from to hunger. So a dry for thirsty, JOHNSON. 
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Re'cnier Quince. 

Quin, Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee ! thou art 
translated. [JSxit. 

Bot. I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of me ; 
to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir from this 
place, do what they can : I will walk up and down here». 
and I will sing, that they shall hear I am not afraid. 

[Singa. 
The ousel'Cocif^ to black of hue. 

With orange-tctamy billy 
The throstle nuith his note so true. 
The wren with little quill >• 

Tita» What angel wakes me from my flowery hedi f 

[ Waking. 
Bot The finch, the sparrow, and the lark. 
The plain-song cuckoo ^ay,^ 
Whose note full many a man doth mark. 
And dares not answer nay /*— 

for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird ^ 
who would give a bird the lie, though he cry, cuckoo, 
never so ? 

Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me^ 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

Bot, Methinks, mistress, you should have little reason 
for that : And yet, to say the truth, reason and love keep 
little company together now-a-days : The more the pity, 
that some honest neighbours will not make them friends. 
Nay, I can gleek,^ upon occasion. 

[4] The ouzel cock is generally ondentood to be the cock Uackbird. ST££. 

- The Ousel differs from the Black'Hrd by having a white crescent npon 
hU breast, and is besides rather larger. See Lewin's English Birdi* DOUCB. 

[5] That is, the cBckoo» who, having no variety of strains, sings in plaits 
song, or in plauo cantu ; by which expression the oniforra mooulation or 
simplicity of the chaunt was anciently distinguished, in opposition to prick- 
song, or variegated music song by note. Skelton introduces the birds sing- 
ing the different parts of the service of the funeral of his fovourlte sparrow : 
among the rest is the cuckoo. T. WARTON. 

[6] Gleek was originally a game at cards. The word is often used by other 
ancient comic writers, in the same sense as by our author. Mr.Lambe 
observes in his notes on the ancient metrical history of The Battle of Fledden, 
diat, in the North, to gleek is to deceive or beguile ; and that th^eply made 
by the queen of the fairies, proves this t» be the mtaiiing of it. 8T££V.^ 

19* VOL, IB. 
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THta, Thou art as wise as thou art beautifiiL 

Bot. Not so, neither : but if I had wit enough to get 

out of this wood* I have enough to serve mine own turn. 
Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go ; 

Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or na 

I am a spirit, of no common rate ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state. 

And I do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 

I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep. 

And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep : 

And 1 will purge thy mortal grossness so, 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 

— Peas-blossom ! Cobweb ! Moth ! and Mustard-seed 

Enttrfour Fairies. 

1 Fai. Ready. 

2 Fai. And I. 

3 Fai, And I. 

4 FaL Where shall we go i 

Tita, Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries,^ 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey bags steal from the humble-bees. 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thigfat. 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes,« 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies. 
To fan the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes : 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 



] De'vuberriei are gooseberriest which are still lo called io Mftral 
' Uigdom. HENLEY. 



of the k 

[8] I know not how Shakspeare* who commonly derived hia k ao w led tt 
of nature from hit own observation, happened to place the ^tow-womrfe 
. light in hia eyes, which is only in hU tail. JOHNSON. 

The blunder is not in Shakspeare, but in those who have coiutraed too lit- 
erally a poetical expression. 1: appears irom every line o^hit writingt tint 
he had scudird with attention the book of natare, atid was an socnriKe ob> 
server of any object tlut fell within his notice. He most have kaowm tfait 
the light of the glow-worm was seated in the tail ; bat surely a poet it jai* 
tified in CAhing the Inminoos part of a Klow-worm the eyt. It it a liberty 
we take in plam prose ; for the point of greatest brl^bcncw Is a fitnuNe«i 
commonly ciJled the eyi of it. 

Dr. Johnson might have arraigned him with eqoal proprSet]r Ibr icaduif 
his fauies to iight their upers at the fire of the glow-worm, whidk iaHm- 
iet he terms uneWectual : 

" T^ glow-worm shews the matin to he iiear« ^ 

" And 'gins to pale hb oneffcctaal fire.'' H. MASON. 
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1 Fai. Hail, mortal ! 
S Fai. Hail ! 

3 Fai. Hail ! 

4 /"a/. Hail ! 

Bot, I cry your worships mercy, heartily.-^I be- 
seech, your worship's name. 

Cob, Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good 
master Cobweb : If I cut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you. — Your name, honest gentleman } 

Feaa, Peas-blossom. 

Bot, J pray you, commend me to mistress Squash, 
your mother, and lo master Peascod, your father. Good 
master Peas-blossom, I shall desire you of more ac- 
quaintance too.— Your name, I beseech you, sir ? 

Mu9. Mustard-seed. 

Bot, Good master Mustard-seed, I know your pa- 
tience well:* that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef 
hath devoured many a gentleman of your hou&e : I 
promise you, your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I desire you more acquaintance, good master 
Mustard-seed. 

Tita. Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my bower. 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie up my love's tongue, bring him silently. \^Exe, 

SCENE II. 

Jbwther Part of the ffood. Enter Oberok. 

Ob, I wonder, if Titania be awak'd ; 
.Then, what it was that next came in her eye. 
Which she must dote on in extremity. 

Enter Puck. 

Here comes my messenger.— How now, mad spirit ? 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove P 
Puck. My mistress with a monster is in love. 
Kear to her close and consecrated bower, 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

1 1 -1 - I _ .. I ■■■■ ■ I 

Col Thrse wordi are spoken Ironicidly. Accerding-te the opiniea prnrmil- 
ing ui eftor mihor's %\»it, mnttard vat wafiponA to ex^e choler. BK£I>. 
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A crew of patch es,^ rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 

Were met together to rehearse a play. 

Intended for great Theseus' nuptial day. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort. 

Who Py ramus presented, in their sport 

Forsook his scene, and enter'd in a brake : 

When I did him at this advantage take. 

An ass*s nowl I fixed on his head ; 

Anon, his Thisbe must be answered. 

And forth my mimick comes : When they him spy. 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 

Or russet-pated choughs^ many in sort. 

Rising and cawing at the gun*8 report 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky ; 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly : 

And, at our stamp, ^ here o'er and o'er one falls ; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense, thus weak, lost with their fears, thus strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong ; 

For briars and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

Some, sleeves ; some, hats: from yielders all Uiingscatch* 

I led them on in this distracted tear, 

CO Patch was in old language used at a term of on^robry ; pcthaptlwicli 
much the same import as we u«e ragiamuffin, or tatterdemaltmu JOHNS.. 

1 should suppose patch to be merely a corruption of th« Italian Paxxit 
which signifies properly a fool. TYllWH ITT. '^ 

[2] The chough U a birdof the daw kind. STEEVENS. 

[3] This seems to be a vicious reading. Fairies are never represented 
stamping;, or of a size that should give force to a stamp, nor could tliey have 
distinguished the stamp of Puck from those of their own- companiont. X 
read : And at a stump here o'er and o'er om falls, JOHNSON. 

1 adhere to the old reading. The stamp of a fairy might be efficactoos tkoogk 
not ioud ; neither is it necessary to su^^pose, when supernatural beingsare 
spoken of that the size of riie agent determines the fbrce of the action. ^Thtt 
fairies did stamp to some purposr> may be known from the fiHlowing paiMfe 
in Olaus Magnus de Gentihus Septentrtonalibus .— " Vero taltum a^opttfim' 
de in terram impresserant, ut locus insigni adore orbicularitcr peretui, non 

Jarit arenti redivivum cespite gramen." Shaksjpeare's own authorinr, 
owever, is most decisive. See the condution or the first Kcne of toe 
fourth Act : 

" Come> my queeir* take hand with me» 

" And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be." ST££V. 

Honest Reginald Scott* says : " Our grandams maids wvet want to aet 
a boll of milke before Incubus, and his cousin Robin Good-feUow, for grln4" 
lug of malt or niuatardj avd sweeping the house at midnight : and— CMt m 
would chafe exceedingly, if the maid or good wife of the boue^ havias 
compassion of his nakedness, laid anie clothes for him beetideahis mewc « 
white bread and milke* which was his standing fee. For hi that case ha 
taith, What have we here ? Hemton* hamten, here win I never more ti 
9or stampers," Discevfrie of Witchcraft, I5^»f, 9$* KTrsOMt 



And left sweet Pyramus translated there : 
When in that moment (so it came to pass) 
Titania wak'd, and sraightway lov'd an ass. 

Ob. This falls out better than I could devise. 
But hast thou yet latch'd* the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I bid thee do ? 

Puck, I took him sleeping, — that is finish 'd too,*— 
And the Athenian woman by his side ; 
That, when he wak'd, of force she must be ey'd. 

Enter D&nzTKivs and Hermia. 

Ob, Stand close ; this is the same Athenian. 

Puck, This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem, O, why rebuke you him that loves you so ? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her, Now I but chide, but I should use thee worse ; 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 
If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep. 
Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 
And kin me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day, 
As he to me : Would he have stol'n away 
From sleeping Hermia P I'll believe as soon. 
This whole earth may he hor'd ; and that the moon 
May through the center creep, and so displease 
Her brother's noon-tide with the antipodes. 
It cannot be, but thou hast murder'd him ; 
So should a murderer look ; so dead, so grim. 

Dem, So should the murder'd look ; and so should T^ 
Pierc'd through the heart with your stern cruelty : 
Yet you, the lYiurderer, look as bright, as clear. 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What's this to my Lysander ? where is he f 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ^ 

Dein, I had rather give his carcase to my hounds. 

Htr, Out, dog ! out, cur ! thou driv'st me past the bounds 
Of maiden's patience. Hast thou slain him then \ 
Henceforth be never number'd among men ! 
! once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ; 
Durst thou have look'd upon him, being awake ^ 
And hast thou kill'd him sleeping ^ O brave touch !< 

C43 Latck'd, Or IctchU Uck'd over, lecfur, to lick> French. HAN M£R. 
In the North, it signifies to infect, STEEVENS. 

is) Touch in Shakspeare's time was the same with cor txpltit, or rather 
iiTMtt, A brave touch, a noble scroke, un fraifj coup. JOHNSON. 
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Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 
An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a mispris'd mood :* 
I am not guilty of Ly Sander's blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her, I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 

Dem. An if I could, what should I get therefore ? 

Her. A privilege, never to see mc more.— 
And from thy hated presence part I so : 
See me no more, whether he be dead, or na [^Exit, 

Dem, There is no following her in this fierce vein : 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now, in some slight measure it will pay. 
If for his tender here I make some stay. \^Liea down, 

Ob. What hast thou done ^ thou hast mistaken quite* 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight : 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-love turn'd, anil not a false tum'd true. 

Fuck, Then fate o*er-rules ; that, one man holding 
troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath ou oath. 

Ob, About the wood go swifter than the wind. 
And Helena of Athens look thou. find : 
All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer^ 
With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear :* 
By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 
I'll charm his eyes, against she do appear. 

Fuck, I go, I go ; look, how I go ; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [Exit. 

[6] i. e. Mistakea ; so below misprision is mUukc. JOHNSON. 

I rather conceive that—'* on a mispris'd mood*' b pot for—" in a mispH^i 
mood \" i.e. " in a mistaken manner?' The preposition— m* is licentionsly 
used by ancient authors. When Mark Antony says that Augustus Ctesar 
" dealt on lieutenantry/' he does not mean that he " deadthis blows on lieu- 
tenants/' but that he " dealt in them ;*' i. e. achieved his vidtories by their 
condua. STEEYENS. 

Ct] Cheer ttom the Italian cara» is frequently used by the old English wri. 
ters Tor countenance. Even Dryden says— 

" Pale at the sudden sight> she chang'd her cheer," EdinJiUag, STEET. 

[8] So, in Kint Henry VI. we have " blood-consuming," *' Uood^rioking*" 
and " blood-sucking sighs." All alluding to the ancient supposition that 
every sigh was iodulgcd at the cxpcnce ot a drop of blood* ST££Y£NS. 
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Ob, Flower of this purple dye. 
Hit with Cupid's archery,* 
Sink in apple of his eye I 
When his love he doth espy. 
Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky.«- 
When thou wak'st, if she be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Puck, Captain of our fairy band, 
Helena is here at hand ; 
And the youth, mistook by me. 
Pleading for a lover's fee ; 
Shall we their fond pageant see ? 
Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 

Ob. Stand aside : the noise they make 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once, woo one ; 
That must needs be sport alone ; 
And those things do best please me. 
That befal preposterously. 

Enter Lysander and Helena. 

Z.ya. Why should you think, that I should woo in scorn 

Scorn and derision never com^ in tears : 
Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so bom. 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you. 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 

Hel, You do advance your cunning more and more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia's ; Will you give her o'er ? 

.Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh ; 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two scales. 
Will even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 

Z,y8, I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 

ifeL Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er* 

J^ys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

Dent, \awaking','\ O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, 

• divine ! 

- -■ — J I 1 — II — — ~— - — t^ 

fol This alludef to what was said before : 

« the bolt of Cupid fell : 

" It fell upon a littk- western flower, 

" Before mUk-white, now parple with love's wound." 5TEEV. 
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To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 
Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus^ anew,' 
Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow. 
When thou hold'st up thy hand : O let me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bHss !* 

HeL O spite ! O hell ! I see yoo all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment. 
If you were civil, and knew courtesy. 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you must join, in souls, to mock me toe ^ 
If you were men, as men you are in show, 
You would not use a gentle lady so ; 
To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts. 
When, I am sure, you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and Ibve Hermia ; 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid*seyes, 
With your derision ! none, of noble sort. 
Would so offend a virgin ; and extort^ 
A poor soul's patience, all to make yon sport. 

Lya. You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia ; this, you know, I know : 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia*s love I yield you up my part ; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath. 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 

Hel, Never did mockers waste more idle breathi 

Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hermia ; I will none : 
If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but, as guest-wise, sojoum'd ; 
And now to Helen it is home return'd. 
There to remain. 

Ly9, Helen, it is not so. 

Dem, Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. 
— Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

[i] Taurus is the name of a range of mountains in Asia. JOHNSON* 

[2] He has in Measure for Measure, the same image : 

*' Bat my kisses bring again* 

*' Seals 9flov0, bat seard in vsan. JOHNSON. 
[3] Harrass, torment. JOHNSON. 
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Enter Hermia. 

Her, Dark night, that from the eye his fbnctlon takes*. 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense. 
It pays the hearing double recompense :— . 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 
But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

£.y8 Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go ? 

Her, What love could press Lysander from my side ? 

Li^s. Lysander's love, that would not let him 'bide,' 
Fair Helena ; who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light.* 
Why seek'st thou me ? could not this make thee know» 
The hate I bear thee made me leave thee so ^ 

Her, You speak not as you think ; it cannot be. 

Hel, Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they hare conjoined, all three, 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. — 
Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maid ! 
Have you conspir'd, have you with these contriv'd 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 
Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd, 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us, — O, and is all forgot ?« 
All school- days' friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 
Have with our neelds created both one flower ;• 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

[41 Shakspeare uses O for a circle. STEEVENS. 

D'Ewcs's Journal of Si^een Elixabeth'n Parliaments, p. 640, mentionsa pa- 
tent to makr spangles and oei of gold ; and I think haberdashers call soiall 
curtain rings 0*t, as being circular. TOLLET. 

[5] Mr Gibbon observes* that in a poem of Gregory Na^iancen on his own 
life» are some beautiful lines which burst from the heart, and speak the 
panes of injured and lost friendship, resembling these. He adds, ** Shakspeare 
nadnever read the poems of Gregory Naxianzen : he was ignorant of the 
Greek langu:«ge ; but his mother tongue, the lanfi^uage of nature, is the same 
in Cappadociaand in Britain." Gibbon's Hist. Vol. III. p. 15. REED. 

[6] Most of our modem editors, with the old copies, have'— needles ; but 
the -word w IS probably written by Shakspeare ii«e/^;> (a common contrac- 
tion in the inland counties at this dry,) otherwise the verse would be in* 
hatmonious. In the tge of Shaksprare many contractions were used. Of 
the evisceration and extension of words, however, T. Churchyard affords 
tiie most numerous and glaring instances ; for he has not scrupled even to 

Sive OS rune instead of rmn, and miest instead of mistt when h» wants 
Itymes to soon and criest, snCEVENS. 

20 VOL. II. 
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Both warbling of one song, both in one ke^ ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition. 
Two lovely berries, moulded on one stem : 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry,? 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 
And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend f 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly : 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it ; 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her, I am amazed at your passionate words : 
I scorn you not ; it seems that you scorn me. 

Hel. Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn, 
To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
{Who even but now did spurn me with his £oot,) 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare. 
Precious, celestial f Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates f and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul. 
And tender me, forsooth, affection ; 
But by your setting on, by your consent f 
What though I be not so in grace as you. 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate ; 
But miserable most, to love unlov'd ? 
This you should pity, rather than despise. 

Jfer, I understand not what you mean by this. 

Ilel. Ay, do, pers6ver, counterfeit sad looks. 
Make mows upon me, when I turn my back ; 
Wink at each other ; hold the sweet jest up : 
This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
Vou would not make me such an argument. 
But, fsLte ye well : 'tis partly mine own fault ; 
Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 
^1 ■ I ■ — — — ■ ■ I 111. II — ^— .— — 1^— — .^— — — ^^— i— ^— — .<i». 

£7] Thete are, as Theobald observes, terms peculiar to heraldry ; bat that 
observation does not help to explain them.— Every branch of % fkmilf it 
called a house ; and none bat the first of the first house can bear Ae arms of 
the fkmiif > without some distinction. Ttao of the first, therefore, meant 
tno9 coats of the first house, irhich are propccjj dw but to me* M. MASON. 
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Lya, Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuie > 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! 

Mel, O excellent ! 

Her, Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dem, If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lya, Thou canst compel no more than she entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 

prayers.— 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do ; 
I swear by that which I will lose for thee. 
To prove him false, that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys, If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 

Dem. Quick, come,— 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys. Away, you Ethiop ! 

Dem. No, no, sir :— he will 
Seem to break loose ; take on, as you would follow ; 
But yet come not : You are a tame man, go ! 

Lyt. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr : vile thing let 
loose ; 
Or I will shake thee from me, like a serpent. 

Her. Why are you grown so rude } what change is this. 
Sweet love ? 

Lyt. Thy love i out, tawny Tartar, out ! 
Out, loathed medicine ! hated potion, hence ! 

Her. Do you not jest ? 

Hel. Yes, 'sooth ; and so do you. 

Lya. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem. I would, 1 had your bond ; for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you ; I'll not trust your word. 

Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her dead ^ 
Although I hate her, PU not harm her so. 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate t 
Hate me ! wherefore ^ O me ! what news, my love f 
Am not I Hermia i Are not you Lysander i 
I am as fair now, as I was erewhile. 
Since night, you lov'd me ; yet, since night you left me :■ 
Why, then you left me,— O, the gods forbid !— 
In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys* Ay, by my life ; 
And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore, be out of hope, of questicm, doubt. 
Be certain, notlung truer ; 'tis no jest, 
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That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Her, O me ! you juggler ! you canker-blossom !* 
You thief of love ! what, have you come by night. 
And stol'n my love's heart from him i 

HeL Fine, i' faith ! 
Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 
No touch of bash fulness ^ What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet you ! 

Her, Puppet ! why so ? Ay, that way goes the game. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urg'd her height ; 
And with her personage, her tall personage. 
Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail'd with him.— » 
And are you grown so high in his esteem. 
Because I am so dwarfish, and so low ? 
How low am I, thou painted may-pole ? speak ; 
How low am I ? I am not yet so low. 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. . 

Hel, I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen. 
Let her not hurt me : I was never curst ; 
I have no gift at all in shrewdness ; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not strike me : Vou, perhaps, may think. 
Because she*s something lower than myself. 
That I can match her. 

Her, Lower ! hark, again. 

Hel, Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever^keep your counsels, never wrong'd you ; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood : 
He follow 'd you ; for love, I follow 'd him. 
But he hath chid me hence ; and threaten'd me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 
And now, so you will let me quiet go. 
To Athens will I bear my folly back. 
And follow yott no further : Let me go : 
You see how simple and how fond I am. 

^8] The canker-bhssom is not in this place the blossom of the canker or 
'wtldrose, which oar author alludes to in Much Ado about Keihing, Act I. sc 
ilL but a worm that preys on the leaves or bods of flowers^ always bc|^ 
ning in the middle. So m the famous passage^ 

** Like a tvorm i'the bu4t 
feed OH her damask check**' STE£VENS. 
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Her. Why, get you gone : Whois't that's hinders you i 

HeU A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 

Her. What, with Lysander ? 

HeL With Demetrius. 

l^yB, Be not afraid : she shall not harm thee, Helemt 

Dent, No, sir ; she shall not, though you take her part. 

Hel, O, when she's angry, she is keen and shrewd : 
She was a vixen,* when she went to school ; 
And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her. Little again ? nothing but low and little ?— 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ? 
Let me come to her. 

Lya. Get you gone, you dwarf; 
You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made ;^ 
You bead, you acorn. 

Dem, You are too officious. 
In her behalf that scorns your services. 
Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; 
Take not her part: for if thou dost intend 
Never so little show of love to her, 
Thou Shalt aby it.a 

Lya, Now she holds me not ; 
Now follow, if thou dar'st ; to try whose right, 
Or thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Dem. Follow i nay, I'll. go with thee, cheek by jole. 

\Exe. Ltsan. and Dem. 

Her. You, mistress,, all this coil is 'long of you : 
Nay, go not back. 

Hel, I will not trust you, I ; 
Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. \Exit. ■ 

Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to say. 

\Exit^ fiursuing Helena* 



^. 



[93 Vixen, or fixen, primitively signified 9i female fox. STEETENS. 

.1] It auppean that km^ass was anciently supposed to prevent the growth' 
any animal or child. Daisy-roots were sopposed to have the same efl^. 
That prince of verbose and pedantic coxcomM> Richard Tomlin8on# apod^* 
tcary« m his tTZMUxion of Rencdaus his Diipensatory, 1657. informs as that 
kmt'p-ass ** is a low reptant herb^ with exiie> copious, nooose^ and genicu- 
laivdbranches." Perhaps no hypocondriack is co be found* who might not 
derive his care from the perusal of any single chapter in this work. STEE. 

[3] Aby it> it abide by it ; i e. stand to it, answer to it. So, in Psabn 
exxx. V. 3, in Common Prayer : " If thoa, Lord> wilt be extreme to mark' 
what is done amiss t O Lord, who may iibidi It l"^ HARRIS. 

20* VOL. II. 
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Ob. This it thy negligence : still thou mistak'gty 
Or else committ'st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Puck, Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did you not tell me, I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on t 
And so far blameless proves my enterprize, 
That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes : 
And so far am 1 glad it so did sort. 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 

Ob. Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to fight :■ 
Hie therefore, Kobin, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With dropping fog, as black as Acheron ; 
And lead these testy rivals so astray, 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue. 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus. 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty whigs doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander*s eye ; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, ^ 
To take from thence all error, with his might. 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted sight. 
When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream, and fruitless vision ; 
And back to Athens shall the lovers wend» 
W ith league, whose date till death sliall never end» 
Whiles 1 in this affair do thee employ, 
I'll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 
And then 1 will her charmed eye release 
From monster's view, and all things shall be peace. 

Puck. My fairy lord, this must be done with haste ; 
For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there^ 
Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all,^ 

[3} Salatiferous. So he callt> in The Tempest, poisonous (/rwi wicked de^* 

JOUNaON. 

[43 The ghosts of self-murdercrs> who are burled in croM-roadi ; and of 
those who being drowned, were eondemned Caccordingto the opinion of the 
ancients} to wander for a hundred years, as the rites of tepoltare IukI Mvor 
been regularly bestowed on their bodies. That the watcrt were toiacliBiCa 
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That in cross-ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully exile themselves from light. 

And must for aye consort with black-brow'd night. 

Ob, But we are spirits of another sort : 
I with the morning's love have oft made sport ; ^ 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
1 urns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 
But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 
We may effect this business yet ere day. [Exit Ob. 
Puck, Up and down, up and down i 
I will lead them up and down : 
I am fear'd in field and town ; 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 

Enter Lysander. 
X^.Where art thou,proud Demetrius ? speak thou now. 
PMcA:.Here,villain; drawn and ready. Where art thou^ 
L,y8» I will be with thee straight. 
'Puck, Follow me then 
To plainer ground. [Exit Lys. aafolloiving the voice, 

iJnrer Demetrius. 
JDem, Lysander ! speak again. 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ^ 
dpeak. In some bush t Where dost thou hide thy head ^ 
Puck, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars, 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars, 
And wilt not come t Come, recreant ; come, thou child ; 
I'll whip thee with a rod : He is defiPd, 
That draws a sword on thee. 
Dem, Yea ; art thou there ? 

Puck, Follow my voice ; we'll try no manhood here. 

[Exeunt. 
Re-enter Lysander. 
Lys, He goes before me, and still dares me on ; 

the place of residence for damned spirits, we learn from the ancient bl. 1. 
romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, no date : 



*' Let some preest a gospel says* 
** For ^aattoifendes in thejlode,*' 



STEEVBNS; 



Cs] What the fairy monarch means to infi9rm Pock of# if fiUa. That be 
i»M not compelled, like meaner spiritf, to nwilh itt the Snt apptimet of 
the dawn. STEEYENS. ^^ 
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When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 

The villain is much lighter heel'd than I : 

I follow 'd fast, but faster he did fly ; 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day ! 

[LicM down. 
For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 
I'll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. [Sleefu. 

Re-enter Puck ancf Dbmetrius. 

Puck. Ho, ho ! ho, ho ! Coward^ why comest thoa not f 

Dem, Abide me, if thou dar*st ; for well I wofe» 
Thou runn*st before me, shifting every place ; 
And dar'st not stand, nor look me in Uie face. 
Where art thou ? 

Puck. Come hither ; r am here. 

Dem, Nay, then thou mock'stme. Thoa shalt buy 
this dear. 
If ever I thy face by day-light see : 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed.— 
By day's approach look to be visited. 

[LieB down and 9leefis, 

Enter Helena. 

JleL O weary night, O long and tedious night. 

Abate thy hours : shine, comforts, from the east ; 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light. 

From these that my poor company detest :•— 
And, sleep, that sometime shuts up sorrow's eye. 
Steal me a while from mine own company. {^Sleefi*, 
Puck, Yet but three ? Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and Bad :«— 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her, Never so weary, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with brierf ; 

I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires* 

Here will I rest me, till the break of day. 

Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a firay ! 
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Puck, On the ground 
Sleep sound : 
I'll apply- 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
[Squeezing the juice on Lysand£r'« eye. 
When thou wak'st, 

Thou tak'st . / 

True delight ^ 

In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And the country proverb known. 
That every man should take his own^ 
In your waking shall be shown : 
Jack shall have Jill ; 
Nought shall go ill ; 
The man shall have his mare again,and all shall be welL 

[Exit Puck.— Dexh. Hel, ^c, elee/i. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— T%€ *am€. Enter Titania and Bottom, jPtfi- 
ries attending / Oberon behind unseen, 

Titania. 
COME, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head. 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

JBot, Where's Peas-blossom .> 

Peas, Ready. 

£ot. Scratch my head, Peas-blossom.— Where's mon- 
sieur Cobweb ? 

Cob. Ready. 

JBot. Monsieur Cobweb ; good monsieur, get your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble- 
bee on the top of a thistle ; and, good monsieur, bring 
me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much in 
the action, monsieur ; and, good monsieur, have a care 
the honey-bag break not ; I would be loath to have you 
overflown with a honey-bag, signior.— Where's mon- 
sieur Mus^rd-seed t 

Must, Ready. 



i 
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Bot. Give me your nief,* monsieiir Mustard-seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Must. What's your will i 

Bot. Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cavalert 
Cobweb to scratch. ^ I must to the barber's, monsieur ; 
for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face : and 
I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me» I 
must scratch. 

Tita, What, wilt thou hear somemu8ic,my sweet lovef 

Bot, I have a reasonable good ear in music : let us 
have the tongs and the bones. > 

Tita, Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir'st to eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender ; 1 could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great desire to a bot- 
tle of hay : good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 

Titan 1 have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot, I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
peas. But, 1 pray you, let none of your people stir me; 
I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tita, Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms.— • 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet honey suckle, 
Gently entwist,* — the female ivyi so 
Knrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee ! how I dote on thee ! [They sleeft, 

£6]i.e. fist. GREY. 

Ct] Without doubt it should be cavalero Peai-Houom ; as for eavalertCtt* 
toeb, he had just been despatched upon a perilous adveatnre. GRSY. 

[8] The old rustic music of the tongs and key. This rough mvic is likewise 
nueittioned by Marston, in an address ad rithmum prefixed to die Mcood 
Book of his Satires, 1598 : 

** Yte wel-match'd twins (whose like.tmiM tonis wBbrda 
" Such musical delight.") ficc. ST££y£MS» 

C9] What Shakspeare serms to mean* is this— >S0 th€ tttodUm, te» ikt 
rweet honeyhsuck/e, doth gently enttvisS the barky fingers ^th» eim» and m$ dees 
the female ivy enring the same finters* It is not uim-eqaent in l^ poeli« at 
wen as other writers, to explala one word bjr anottaer wbldi it better 
known. The reason why Shalcs^^re thought weotkint wanted iilastculan» 
perhaps is this. In some counties, by luoedbine or we§dkind wooU hate 
been generally understood the ivy, wluch he had occaiioa to mmdan In Ae 
very next Une. ST££V£NS. 

CO Slukspeare calls it female ivy, becanie it alwaya rcfniiet 
por^ which IS poetically called its husband. 80 MUtoa t 
«* —led the vine 

" To wed hertlm ; she spoos'd* aboot him twiocs 
'* Her marriageable arms—." 
" Ulmo conjnncta marito." CatuUt 
" Platanusque c a lets 
f EviucetttlmoB." Hor. STE£V£NS. 
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Oberon advances. Enter Puck. 

Ob, Welcome,good Robin. See'st thou thU sweet si^tf 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 
For meeting her of late, behind the wood. 
Seeking sweet savours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her : 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls* 
Stbod now within the pretty flowrets' eyes,s 
Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 
When I had, at my pleasure, taunted her. 
And she, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 
I then did ask of her her changeling child ; 
Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 
And now I have the hoy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 
And, gentle Puck, take this trans^rmed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain ; 
That he awaking when the other do. 
May all to Athens back again repair ; 
And think no more of this night's accidents. 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But first I will release the fairy queen.— 
Be, as thou wast wont to be ; 

[Touching her eyes nvith an herb. 
See, as thou wast wont to see : 
Dian's bud^ o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 
Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon ! what visions have I seen ? 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an ass. 

Ob, There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to pass ^ 
O, how mine eyes do loath his visage now ! 

Ob. Silence a- while. — Robin, take off this head.-- ' 

t3] The ty of a flower h the techoical terai for its centre. ST££V 




Engtysh*/* Uc U. I. no cbte : "The vertue of this herbe is, that he wyl 
krpe a man and woman chaste," &c. Cupid* i fto'Wir, Uthe yhla tricoier* 
orLovi in Idlnuss. STEEVENS. 
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Titania, music call ; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these five the sense. 
Tit a. Music, ho ! music ; such as charmeth sleep. 
Fuck. Now when thou wak'st, with thine own fool's 

eyes peep. 
Ob, Sound, music. IStill music. "l Come, my queen, take 
hand with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity ; 
And will, to-morrow midnight, solemnly. 
Dance in duke Theseus' house triumphantly, 
And bless it to all fair posterity : 
There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Puck, Fairy king, attend, and mark ; 
I do hear the morning lark. 

Ob, Then, my queen, in silence sad. 
Trip we aftqr the night's shade : 
We the globe can compass soon. 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 

Tita, Come, my lord ; and in our flight, 
Tell me how it came this night. 
That I sleeping here was found. 
With these mortals, on the ground. [Exeunt, 

' [Horns sound within* 

£nrer Thbsbus, Hippolyta, Egbus, and train. 

The, Go, one of you, find out the forester ;— * 
For now our observation is perform'd :* 
And since we have the vaward of the day,* 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
—Uncouple in the western valley ; go :— 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester. 
—We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top. 
And mark the musical confusion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

«—— — ■■■■■-■■■■■-' " — I I I I . 

[4] The hohoars dae to the momlnf^ of May, I know not whv Shaksoeare 
calls this play A Midiummer'Night's Dreiim, when he so carerally iniorms 
lU that it happened on the night prrceding JMay day. JOHNSON. 

I imagine that the title of this play was suggested by the time it was 
first introduced on the stage* which was probably at Midsummer. " A 
Dream for the entertainment of a Midsammer.ntght." Tnuelfth-Night and 
The fTinter's Tale had probably their titles fVom a similar circumstance. 

r - „ . . MALONE. 

iSi Vanvard is compounded of van and nvard, the torepart. In KnoIIe's 
Sutery of the Turks, the word vayvod is used in the same sense. Edin. Mag, 

ST££V£NS. 
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Hip, I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
W ith hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves. 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, sucn sweet thunder. 

The, My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
So ilew'd,7 so sanded ;& and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd like Thessalian bulls $ 
Slow in pursuit, but match 'd in mouth like bells, 
£ach under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hoUa'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge, when you hear. — But,soft; what nymphs are thesef 

Ege, My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 
And this, Lysander ; this Demetrius is ; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena : 
I wonder at their being here together. 

The. No doubt, they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May ;• and, hearing our intent. 
Came here in grace of our solemnity.— 
But, speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice ? 

Ege. It is, my lord. 

The. Go bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns. 

Sornsj and shout 'within. Demetrius, Lysander, HsaMiAi 
and Helena, vjoie and start up. 

The. Good- morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past ; ■ 
Begin theae wood-birds but to couple now ? 

JLys. Pardon, my lord. 

I He and the rest kneel to Theskust. 

The, I pray you all, stand up. 
I know you are two rival enemies ; 

Ct] S«jJtfTt*<i,] Sir T. Hanmsr justly remarks, that JS«iui are the large 
dupe of a deep-mouth'd hoand. T. WARTON. 

[11 Sanded means of ii sandy coloar, which is one oFthe trae denotementi 
ofablooJhoand. STEEVENS. 

[03 The tits of rhis month was once so nniversally observed* that even 
ai^ort thought that their works would obtain a more favourable receiitioa. 
if published on May-Day, STEEVENS. *^ 

Ci ] AUudi'ig to the old saying, that birds,begin to couple on St. Valentine's 
day. STEEVENS. 
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How comet tbis gentle concord in the world* 
That hatred U so £ar from jeakHHiy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enntty ? 

Lya. My lord, 1 shall reply amaEedly* 
Half 'sleep, half waking : But as yet* 1 swear« 
I cannot truly sav how I came here : 
But, as I think (tor truly would 1 speak,— 
And now I do bethink me, so it is ;) 
I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my lord ; you have enongh : 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head.— 
They would have stol'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me : 
You, of your wife ; and me, of my consent ; 
Of my consent tlutt she should be your wife. 

Dent, M^ lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth. 
Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 
And I in fury hither follow 'd them ; 
Fair Helena in fancy following roe.s 
But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 

aut by some power it \%^)xay love to Hermia* 
elted as doth the snow, seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd. 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon : 
And all the taith, the virtue of my heart. 
The object, and the pleasure of mine eye. 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 
Was I betroth'd ere I saw Hermia : 
But, like in sickness, did I loath this food : 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste, 
Now do I wish it, love it, long for it. 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

The, Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 
Of this discourse we more will hear anon.^— 
Egeus, I will overbear your will ; 
For in the temple, by and by with us. 
These couples shall eternally be knit. 
And, for the morning now is something worn. 



« •^ 



C«] raney it hers ukM fbr itne or 0WocHmjux<\ !i opfOMd to fiuj, M btfbn c 
" Sight and tears, poor fSwicy'ifollowert." -. - 

Soout now call that which a man takes p-^rticaUr ddipU in. tJMjpm^ 
FUver-fancier, for a aori<ir, m^ bird-fancitrttov a loyttWBdneiKrwmsm* 
acre coUoqoial wordi. JOHNSON . 
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Our purpos'd hunting shall be set aside.— 

Away, with us, to Athens : Three and three* 

We'll hold a feast in great solemnity. — 

Come, Hippolyta. [^Exe, The. Hip.EcE.ancf /ratn. 

Dem» These things seem small, and undistinguishablCy 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her, Methinks, I see these things with parted eye, 
When every thing seems double. 

Hel. So methinks : 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

Dem. It seems to me. 
That yet we sleep, we dream. — Do not you think. 
The duke was here and bid us follow him ? 

Ucr, Yea ; and ray father. 

Hel. And Hippolyta. 

JLyn, And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dem, Why then, we are awake : let's follow him ; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. [^Exeunt, 

As they go out^ Bottom avakes. 

Sot. When my cue comes, call me, and I will answer : 
—ray next is, Afost fair Fyramua^-^Hey^ ho !— Peter 
Quince ! Flute, the bellows- mender ! Snout, the tinker ) 
Starveling ! God's my life ! stolen hence, and left me 
asleep ! I have had a most rare vision. I have had a 
dream, — past the wit of man to say what dream it was : 
Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this dream. 
Methought I was— there is no man can tell what. Me- 
thought I was, and methought I had, — But man is but a 

r Itched fool, 3 if he will offer to say what methought 
had. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of maa 
hath not seen ; man's hand is not able to taste, his 
tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my 
dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad 
of this dream : it shall be called Bottom's Dream, be- 
cause it hath no bottom ; and I will sing it in the latter 
end of a play, before the duke : Peradventare, to make 
it the more gracious, I shall ling it at her death.^ 

[Exit. 

[3] pa tched f9cl,2 Thatit, a ibol inaputicoloaHdeost. JOHN. 



E4> H« MMMM the 4e04h tf Thiske, wU«k Ui heed i» M pmMH fell ef. , 

STSSYSNS. 
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SCENE II. 

Athens, A JRocin in (^mcz's Homc. Enter QvivcEt'FhVT^t 

Snout, an£^ Si arveling. 

Quin. Have you sent to Bottom's house ? is he come 
home yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubtt he is 
transported. 

J*'lu, If he come not, then the play is marred ; it goes 
not forward, doth it f 

Quin, It is not possible : you have not a man in all 
Athens, able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu, No ; he hath simply the best wit of any handy- 
craft man in Athens. 

Quin, Yea, and the best person too : and he is a very 
paramour, for a sweet voice. 

Flu, You must say, paragon : a paramour is, God 
bless us, a thing of nought. 

Enter Snug. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married : 
if our sport had gone forward, we had all been made men. 

Flu, O sweetbuUy Bottom ! Thus hath he lost six pence 
a-day during his life ; he could not have 'scaped six pence 
a-day : an the duke had not given him six pence a-day 
for playing Pj'ramus, I'll be hanged ; he would have de- 
served it ; six pence a-day, in Pyramus, or nothing. 

jEnfer Bottom. 

Bot, Where are these lads ^ where are these hearts.^ 

Quin, Bottom ! — O most courageous day ! O most 
happy hour. 

jBot, Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but atk 
me not what ; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. 
I will tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Quin, Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell yoa« ii, 
that the duke hath dined : Get your apparel together ; 
good strings to your beards,' new ribbons to your pumps*; 
meet presently at the palace ; every man look o'er his 
part ; for, the short and the long is, our play is prefer- 
red. In any case, let Thisby have clean linen ; and 

Zs} i-c. to prevent the false beards, which they wear, from fiUliiwofi 

MALONfi. 
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let not him, that plays the lion, pare his nails, for they 
shall hang out for the lion's claws. And, most dear ac- 
tors, eat no onions, nor garlick, for we are to utter 
sweet breath ; and I do no€ doubt, bat to hear them saf , 
ills a sweet comedy. Ko mere words ; away ; go, away. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT V. 

SCENE I.— TAe *ame. An Apartment in the Palace of The- 
SETS. Enter Thesevs, Hippoi«yta« Philostbate,^ 
Lord*, and Attendants. 

Hippolyta. 
*TIS strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak of. 

The. More strange than true. I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers, and madmen, have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantic. 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ;. 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy. 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 
Or, in the night, imagining some fear. 
How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear ^ 

Hifi, But all the story of the night told over. 
And all their minds transfigur'd so together. 
More witnesseth than fancy's images. 
And grows to something of great constancy ; 
Bat, howsoever, strange, and admirable. 

Enter Lysandbr, Demetrius, Hermia, and Hxlxva. 

The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirtlw 

91* VOL. If, 
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-—Joy, gentle friends ! joy, and fresh days of love. 
Accompany your hearts ! 

LyB. More than to us 
Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 

Th. Come now ; what masks, what dances shall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours. 
Between our after-supper, and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand ? Is there no play. 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour I 
t^ali Philostrate. 

Phil. Here, mighty Theseus. 

The, Say, what abridgment* have you for this evening? 
What mask ? what music ? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 

Phil, There is a brief, ^ how many sports are ripe ; 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

[Giving a fiafier. 

The. [refids.] The battle with the Centaurs^ to be 9ung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harft. 
We'll none of that : that have I told my love. 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

The riot of the tifiay Bacchanals, 

Teariftg the Thracian singer in their rage. 
That is an old device ; and it was play'd 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

The thrice three Muses mourning for the deat/i 

Of learning, late deceased in beggary, 
That is some satire, keen and critical, ^ 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 

jlnd his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth. 
Merry and tragical ? Tedious and brief i ^ 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord I 

Phil. A play there is, my lord, some ten word* long:^ 
Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 
Which makes it tedious : ifor in all the play 

[6] Bjr abridziyunt our author may mean a dramatic perforoiMicti ^li^ 
crowds the events of ye»rs into a few hours. ST££ YENS. 



^7] i. e. a sKort accotiiit or enumeration. STEEY. 

ra/ here means 
*' O, 1 am noil 



'81 Critical here means criticisin^t cemuriruE* 5o, in OthiUo: 
^ithin^M' net critkai.^ ST£EV. 
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There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself/ 
Which, when I saw rehears'd, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The, What are they that do play it. 

PhiL Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now ; 
And now have toii'd their unbreath'd memories ' 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

The, And we will hear it. 

Phil, No, my noble lord. 
It is not for you : 1 have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 
Unless you can find sport in their intents, ' 
Extremely stretch'd, and coim'd with cruel pain. 
To do you service. 

The, I will hear that play ; 
For never any thing can be amiss. 
When simpieness and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them in ; — and take your places, ladies. 

\^Exit PaiLr 

Hifi, I love not to see wretchedness o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his service perishing. 

2"hc, Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 

Hiti, He says, they can do nothing in this kipd. 

The, The kinder we, to give them thanks lor nothings 
Our sport shall be, to take what they mistake : 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Kuble respect takes it in might, not merit. 3 
Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seen tticm shiver and look pale. 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

[i] That is, untxercisfd, unpractised memories. STEEV. 

[2] To tniend and to attend were anciently synonymoos. Intents therefore 
may be pat for the object of their attinfUkn, We still say a person is inunP 
•o his business. b'l ££V£NS. 

[3[] And what dtttifulness tries to perform withoat ability, regardful ^en- 
croitty receives with complacency^ estimating it not by the actual merit of 
the performance, iHit by what it misht have been, were the abilities of the 
performers tqual to their seal.— Such, I think, is the true Interpret utiun oF 
this passage ; for which the reader la indebted partly Xtt Dr. JvhiiSon» and 
partly to Mr. Steevent. MAL01f£. 
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Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears. 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Kot paying me a welcome : Trust roe, sweet, 

Out of this silence, yet, I pick'd a welcome ; 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 

I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 

Of sawcy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity. 

In least, speak most, to my capacity. 

Re-enter Philostrate. 

Phii. So please your grace, the prologue is addrest- 
The, Let him approach. [^Flourish of trumppU* 

Enter Prologue, 

Prol. If we offend^ it is with our good vnlL 

That you should thinks we come not to offend^ 
But with good mil. To shew our simple skilly 

That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then^ we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you^ 
Our true intent is. Ml for your delight^ 

We are not here. That you should here repent you. 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show^ 
You shall know ally that you are like to know. 

The, This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

L,ys, He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt ; he 
knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord : It is not 
enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hip, Indeed he hath played on this prologue, like tL 
child on a recorder ;^ a sound, but not in government. 

The, His speech was like a tangled chain ; nothinf^ 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next ^ 

£nter Pyramus oiu/Thisbe, Wall, Moonshinb, oju/Lx- 

ON, at in dumb shan). 

Prol, * Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this show ; 
' But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
' This man is Pyramus, if you would know : 
* This beauteous lady Thisby is, cert&in.' 

[4] J^ctfri^r— akindofflat«. Shakapearc introducct the mmpc Inttnimeiit 
in HanUet g and Milton says .— " To the umod of loft rte§rdirs." ST£SV« 

[5I A barlesqa« was here intended on the frequent recorrmce of " e«*tMi' 
M a bungling rhyme in poetry more anolent thso the agt of ShaktMara. 

8T££Y£riSii 
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* This mail, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 

• Wall, that vile wall which did these lovers sunder : 

* And through wall's chink, poor souls, they are content 

• To whisper ; at the which let no man wonder. 

* This man^ with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 

• Presenteth moon-shine : for, if you will know, 
'By moon-shine did these lovers think no scorn 

• To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo. 

* This grisly beast, which by name lion hight,« 

* The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 

* Did scare away, or rather did affright : 

* And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall ; 

« Which lion vile with bloody mouth did stain : 

* Anon comes Pyramus, sWeet youth, and tall, 

• And finds his trusty Thisby's mantle slain : 

* Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade»7 

• He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast ; 

* And, Thisby tarrying in mulberry shade, 

• His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 

* Let Lion, Moon-shine, Wall, and lovers twain, 

• At large discourse, while here they do remain.' 

^Exe. pROL. This. Lion, and Moonshink. 
T'he, I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 
Dem. No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when many 
asses do. 

IVall. * In this same interlude, it doth befall, 

* That I, one Snout by name, present a wall : 

* And such a wall, as [ would have you think, 

* That had it in a cranny'd hole, or chink, 

[6] Hight, in old English, signifies— /s called- I think it probable 
that a line, following the words— ^j> night, has been lost. M ALONE. 

J [73 Mr. Upton rightly.observes, that Shakspeare in this line ridicules the 
ect.^tion Of beginning many words with the same letter. He might have 
remarked the same oi^The raging rocks* &c. Ga8coignr« contemporary with 
our port, remarks and blames the same affectation. JOHNSON. 

This allitd'ation seems to have reached the height of its fashion in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The following stanza is quoted from a poem On thfi 
'Fall and evil Success of Rebellion, written in 1537, by Wilfride Holme : 

'* Loe> leprous lordeins, Inbricke in loquacitie, 
" Vah, vaporous villeins^ with venim vulnerate, 
" Proh, prating parenticides, )>Iexious to pinnositie* 
** Fie, frantike tabulators, fiiribnnd. and fatuate, 
" Out, oblatrant, oblict, obstacle, and obsecate , 

* " Ah addict algoes, in acerbitie acclamant, 

"Magnall in mischief, malicioas to mugilate, 
" Repriving your Roy so renowned ana radiant." 

• In Tasser's Husbandry,^. 104, there is a poem of which every wordhegiiA 
with a -T, STEEVENS. 
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* Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
« Did whisper often very secretly. 

* This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
' That I am that same wail ; the truth is so : 

' And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 

* Through which the fearful lovers are to whisi>er.* 

The, Would you desire lime and hair to speak better ? 
Dem, It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard 
discourse, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall : silence ! 

Enter Pyramus. 
Pyr. ' Ogrim-look*d night ! O night with hue so black ! 

• O night, which ever art, when day is not ! 

* O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

• I fear my Thishy's promise is forgot !— 
' And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 

* That stand'st between her father's ground and mine ; 
' Thou wall, O wall, O sweet, and lovely wall, 

* Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 

[^^ ALL hotds ufi hiajingtr9, 

* Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield thee well for this ( 

' But what see I ^ No Thisby do I see. 
' O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss ; 

• Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me !' 

The, The wall, methinks, being sensible, should 
curse again. 

Pyr, No, in truth, sir, he should not. Deceiving me^ 
is Thisby 's cue : she is to enter now, and I am to spy 
her through the wall. You shall see, it will fall pat as 
I told you : — Yonder she comes. 

Enter Thisbb. 
7%it. ' O wall, full often hast thou heard my motns, 

* For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 

* My cherry lips have often kiss*d thy stones ; 

' Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee** 
Pyr, * I see a voice : now will I to the chink^ 
' To spy an I can hear my Thisby's face. 

* Thisby !' 

This, • My love ! thou art my love, I think.* 

Pyr, * Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace ; 

* And like Limander am I trusty still.** 



<^m 



[8] Limander and Helen, are spoken by the blundering T^^» ^ 
der and Hero. Shafaloi and Procnu, for Cepfaalot Mid Pxonit. JOHNBi 
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This. < And I like Helen, till the fates me kill.* 
Pyr. * Not Shafalus to Procnig was so true/ 
Thia. ' As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.' 
Pyr, * O, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall.* 
Thi9, * I kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at all.* 
Pyr. • Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straight- 
way ?• 
Thia, * Tide life, tide death, I come without delay.' 
WalL ' Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so ; 
' And, being done, thus Wall away doth go.' 

[-fijTtfttnr Wall, Pyramus, anef Thisbb. 
The. Now is the mural down between the two neigh- 
bours. 

Dem, No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wilful 
to hear without warning. 
Hifi, This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 
The> The best in this kind are but shadows : and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 
Hifi, It must be your imagination then, and not theirs. 
The, If we imagine no worse of them, than they of 
thfsmselves, they may pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a moon and a lion. 

Enter Lion and Moonshine. 

Lion, ' You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

* The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 

* May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

* When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 

* Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
< A lion fell, nor else no lion's dam :* 

*• For if I should as lion come in strife 

* Into this place, 'twere pity of my life.* 

The, A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 
Dem, The very best at a beast» my lord, that e'er I saw. 
JLya. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 
The, True ; and a goose for his discretion. 
Dent. Not so, my lord : for his valour cannot carry his 
discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

The, His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his val- 

C93 "niat is, that I am Snag the joiner ; and neither a lioa» nor a tton'^ 
dam. Dr. Johnson has jostljr observed in a note on AlPi W9ll that ends vtetU 
that nor in the phraseology of oar author's time often related to two mem* 
b«rs of a. sentence, though only cxfwcsscci in the latter. So in the plaqr JQSC 
mentioned: 

' -^-contempt nor bitterness 

'Were in hii pride or tharpncst.'' MALOWE. 
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our ; for the goose carries not the fox. It is well : leave 
it to his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon, ' This lantern doth the homed moon present :*— 

Dcm, He should have worn the horns on his head. 

The, He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible 
-within the circumference. 

Moon, ' This lantern doth the homed moon present; 
• Myself the man i' th' moon do seem to be.^ 

The, This is the greatest error of all the rest : the 
man should be put into the lantern : How is it else the 
man i' the moon ? 

Dem, He dares not come there for the candle ; for, 
you see, it is already in snuff. * 

Hifi* I am a weary of this moon : Would, he would 
change ! 

The, It appears, by his small light of discretion,- that 
he is in the wane : but yet, in courtesy, in all reason, we 
must stay the time. 

/.!/». Proceed, moon. 

Moon, All that I ha ve to say, is, to tell yoa, that the 
lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the moon ; this thora- 
bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dcm. Why, all these should be in the lantern ; for 
they arc in the moon. But, silence ; here comes Thisbe. 

^72rrr Thisbe. 

This, * This is old Ninny's tomb : Where is my love V 
Lion, * Oh — .' \Thc Lion roars, — Thisbe ruriB off* 
Dem. Well roared, lion. 
The, Well run, Thisbe. 

Hifi, W^ell shone, moon.— Truly, the moon shines with 
a good grace. 

The, Well moused, lion.' 

\The Lion (ears Thisde'« mantle^ und exit, 
Dem. And sx) comes Pyramus. 
Lys, And then the moon vanishes. 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr. * Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams ; 

• I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright : 
' For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams, 

* I trust to taste of truest Thisby*s sight. 

Ci ] An equivocation. Snuff signifies botii the cinder of a candle* and huty 
anger. JOHNSON. 

[2] To mouii signified to mammocfci to teacr in pieces^ as a cat teara a 
qioase. MAIvONE. 
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* But stay ;— O spite ! 

• But mark ;— Poor knight, 
• What dreadful dole is here ? 



' Eyes, do you see ^ 
• How can it be ? 



« O dainty duck ! O dear ! 

* Thy mantle good, 

* What, stain'd with blood ? 

* Approach, ye furies fell ! * 

' O fates ! come, come ; 

* Cut thread and thrum ;' 

* Quail, crush, conclude, and quell f'^ 

The. This passion, and the death of a dear friend* 
would go near to make a man look sad. 

Hip, Beshrew mv heart, but I pity the man. 

Pyr. ' O, wherefore, nature, didst thou lions frame ^ 

* Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear : 
•Which is — no, no — which was the fairest dame, 

•Thatliv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd,thatlook'd with cheer. 

* Come, tears, confound ; 

* Out, sword, and wound 

* The pap of Pyramus : 

* Ay, that left pap,« 

* Where heart doth hop :— 
< Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 

* Now am I dead, 

* Now am I fled ; 

* My soul is in the sky : 

* Tongue, lose thy light ! 

* Moon, take thy flight ! 

« Now die, die, die, die, die.* \Dien, Ex, Moovsh. 

|;3J Tlw poet here, and in the fo>lowuig lines spoken bj Thlsbe—- — 

"O sisters three» 

"Conif , come to me. 

"With h«nd9 as pale as milk— »» 
prohablT intended to ri licile a passage in Damon (Mi Pjthun* by Richard 
Edwards. 1^2. MALONE. 

l^ Thrum is the ^nd or extremity of a wearrr's warp ; it is popnlaily 
QMafbr very coarse yam. The nuuiu nowcall a mopof yam a rAnmtiiM^. 

WARNEH. 
C5I To qu8ll is to marder, to destroy. STEEVENS. 

C6] Lest oor author should seem chargeable with an inefficient rhyme, ie 
•ttg^t to be remembered that the broad prononciation, now almost pecolSav 
to the Search, was anciently corrent in England. Throaghoat ue old oo* 
pics ofSlnkupfMre's play*, "tattered" is always spelt «'tsttered;" Pap 
therefore w «8 sounded Pop. The context remuidt oi of a psiMf* la tnift 
seventh Satire of Juvmal : 

*' —~-lMva in parte mamWs 

« Nil w/i*-." STEEVENS^ 

S3 VOL. II. 
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Dem* No die, but an ace, for him ; for he is but one. 

Xy«. Less than an ace, roan ; for he is dead ; he ia 
nothing. 

The, With the help of a surgeon, he might yet re- 
cover, and prove an ass. 7 

Ht/i. How chance moonshine is gone, before Thisbe 
comes back and finds her lover ? 

The, She will find him by star-light.— Here she 
comes, and her passion ends the play. 

Enter Thisbe. 

Hifi, Methinks, she should not use a long one, for 
such a Pyrarous : I hope, she will be brief. 

Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thisbe, is the better. 

Z.y8. She hath spied him already with those sweeteyes. 

Dem, And thus she moans, 8 videlicet,'^ 
This, ' Asleep, my love f 

• What, dead, my love t 
< O Pyramus, arise, 

'Speak, speak. Quite dumb ? 
< Dead, dead ? A tomb 

• Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

• These lily brows, 

• This cherry .nose, 

• These yellow cowslip cheeks, 

• Are gone, are gone : 

• Lovers, make moan ! 

• His eyes were green as leeks. 

[7j The character of Theseus thronghout this play is more exalted in its 
humanity, than its greatness. Though some sensible observations on life* 
and animated descriptions fall from him, as it is said of Iago« you shail tastt 
him more as a soldier than as a tJtt, which is a distinction he is here striv- 
ing to deserve, though with little success ; as in support of his pretensiom 
he never rises higher than a pun, and frequently sinks as low as a qwbUe. 

STEEVENS. 
([8] The old copies concur in reading— m«a»5. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Theobald altered means to moans : but means had anciently tke same 
signification. Mr. Pink> rton (under the name of Robert ileron, Esq.) ot>- 
serves that it is a common term in the Scotch Iaw> signifyinf to tell, to relatit 
to declare ; and the petitions to the lords of session in Scotland^ ran : " To 
the lords of council and session humbly means and shows your •petitioner." 
Here, however, it evidently signifies complains. Bills in chancery begin in 
a similar manner : " Humbly complaining sbeweth unto yoor lonnhip/' flcic. 
The word occurs in an ancient manuscript in my own po s session z 
*• This ender day wen me was wo, 

" Under abugn ther I lay, 
" 'Naght gale to mene me to." 
jSt> again, in a very ancient Scottish song : 

* * I hard ane may sair mwme and mtyne," RITSOK* 
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* O sisters three, 

* Come, come, to me, 

< With hands as pale as milk ; 

* Lay them in gore, 

* Since you have shore 

* With shears his thread of silk. 

* Tongue, not a word : — 

* Come, trusty sword ; 

* Come, blade, my breast imbrue : 

* And farewell, friends ; — 

* Thus Thisby ends : 

* Adieu, adieu, adieu.' [Z)«V«. 
The, Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem, Ay, and Wall too. 

Bot, No, I assure you ; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers. Will it please you to see the epilogue, 
or to hear a Bergomask dance, between two of our 
company ?« 

2 he. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs no 
excuse. Never excuse ; for when the players kre all dead, 
there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that writ it, 
had play'd Pyramus,and hanged himself in Thisbe's gar- 
ter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and so it is, truly ; 
and very notably discharged. But come, your Bergomask : 
let your epilogue alone. [Here a dance of Clowfis, 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve : — 
Lovers, to bed ; 'tis almost fairy time. 
I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn. 
As much as we this night have overwatch'd. 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguil*d 
The heavy gait of night. — Sweet friends, to bed.— 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 
In nightly revels, and new jollity. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IL 

Enter Puck. 

Fuck, Now the hungry lion roars, « 
And the wolf behowls the moon ; 



Cy] A Burgomask dance (<is Sir T.Hanmer observes in his Gioaary) is a dance 
after the manner of the peasants of Bergomaico, a countr^jr in Italy, belonging 
to the Veneti ;ns. All the buffoons io Italy affeA to imitate the ridiciuoin 
jargon of that people, as well as their manner of dancing* ST££V£NS. 

[i ] It has been justly observed by an anonymous writer, that among thif 
assemblage of fiunUiar ci<'camsciaic«» attending oiidiiight« cither in Eoglnndl 
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Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task fordone. * 
Now the wasted brands do glow. 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritchingloud. 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Bvery one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecat'steam, 
From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolick ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house : 
I am sent, with broom, before. 
To sweep the dust behind the door.» 

ifnfer Obe RON an(/ Titavia with their traif»* 

Ob, Through this house give glimmering lighU 

By the dead and dt*owsy nre : 
Every elf, and fairy sprite. 

Hop as light as bird from brier ; 
And this ditty, after me. 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

Tit, First, rehearse the song by rote : 
To each word a warbling note. 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place. 

or its neighbouring kingdoms, hakspeare would never have thought of in- 
termixing the exotic idea of the huntty lion roaring, which can beneard no 
nearer than in the deserts of Atricn, if he h d not read in the io4di Psalm : 
'• Thoamakest darkness that it may be tught, wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do move ; the lions roaring alter their prey> do seek their meat Gnua. 
God." MALONE. 

I do not perceive the justness of the foregoing anonymous writer's obser- 
vation. Puck, who could " encircle the earth m fortv minutes/' like his 
fairy mistress, might have snuffVd " the spiced Indian air 2*' and consequent*' 
ly an image, foreign to Europeans, might have been obvioos to him. Our 
poet, however, inattentive to little proprieties, has sometimes introduced 
his wild beasts in regions where they are never found. 8TE£V£NS. 

Ci] Fordone'~i,e. overcome. STEEV. 

C3l Cleanliness is always necessary to invite tbe renidenee and the favour 
of the fairies : 

" These makes our sirls their sintt'ry rae# 

" By pincliing them both black and blue« 

" Ana put a penny in their shoe ..«--. 

<• The kwm forclcanly sweeping.'' Draytm JOfiOfft^ 
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SONG.s aKD DANCE. 

04. Now, until the break of day, 
Througb tbis house each fairy stray. 
To the beat bride-bed will we. 
Which by us shall blessed be ; 
And the issae, there create. 
Ever shall be fortunate. 
So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be : 
And the blots of oature's hand 
Shall not in their issue stand ; 
Never mole, hare-lip,* nor scar. 
Nor mark prodigious,' such as are 
Despised in nativity. 
Shall upon their children be. — 
With this field-dew consecrate, 
J Every fairy take his gait :* 

And each several cliamber bless,' 
Through this pslace with sweet peace : 
E'er shall it in safety reU, 
And the owner of it blest. 

[3] I-aia i^id thit long it gooe after iHuiv uher tkuifi of Emt?r valof . 
Tbelnilh it tbirtwo longi arc iDir, ThcicriFi or the mnElt chii i after 
thelpcechot Pnck.Obfmnentcn, anddUi hiifairiolo 1 KDg.wbichioaf 
il ipiHrently wsnlinein all Ihecopln, Ntal Tiunia leadi another aong. 
whicb 19 incked loil like tbe fcrmer, though the tdilors have oldeBVOOred tO 

The tongs, I tuppoie vFre loit, hccanie thev were not insetcd in tlu 

pbren' parti, from irhich Ibe {trjuu wag printed. JOHNSON. 

[4] ThU defect In cblldreDteemi to have been to much dresKla], thatm- 

"' ' ' prevention. The followliig 

• & a vonao with chylde h.tt 

..nihcreoT, kc iheismt cbjlde 

e from baving a cloven or hart 

SUaUtThinz'i-V'i.Vi.i. STEE. 

li] Prafiffnibas berc ill primitive lignificition of parlmlcvi. STSEy. 

e<] L e. [ikehli -way, or aresl hit slipi. STEEV. 
dif, for a pttih or road, ii comiDDiuy used at prcienE In tbe northern 
noniis. BARKis. 

M The tame lapentiiioutkinJoF benediction ocean in ChMCCr'i Jtfi'f. 
hr'ir9i».''^3479. TyrvrUtt^edilion: 

■' On feorhalvoi oFihe hoM ahoute, 

"And on Iheihrcswoldofthe dore wfehMBe. 

■■Jeng Criat, and Seint Benedight, 

"Bliise this hou from ecery wicked vlghl, 

"Jrothenigbtnmarf, the wiiePaierBOitw,"fte. STEEV 
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Trip away ; 
Make no stay ; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

[^are.OBER. TiTA. and Train. 

Puck. Ifv^e thadoKM have offended^ 

Think but thit, (and all is mended,) 

That you have but slumbered here, 

While these visions did appear. 

And this 'veeak and idle theme. 

No more yielding but a dream. 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

Jf you pardon, tie vjill mend. 

And as I^m an honest Puck, 

Jf toe have unearned luck^ 

Novj to ^ scape the serpents tongue,^ 

We 'will make amends ere long : 

Else the puck a liar call. 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands,"^ if we be Jr tends, 

And Robin shall restore amend*. [Exit' 

[8] i. e. if we have better fortune than we have deserved. STEEV. 

[93 That is. if we be dismissed without hisses. JOHNSON 

f I] That \%, Clap your hands. Give os yowc appUwe. JOHNSO^C. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

IT is true, as Mr. Pope has observed, that soxneiwhat re- 
sembling the story of this play is to be found in the fifth book 
of the Orlando Fttrhto. In Spencer's Fairy ^een, as remote 
an original may be traced. A novel, however, of Belleforest, 
copied from another of Bandello, seems to have furnished 
ShiJl||eare -with his fable, as it i^proaches nearer in all its par- 
ticwK to the play before us, than any other performance 
known to be extant. I have seen so many versions from this 
once popular collection, that I entertain no doubt but that & 
great majority of the tales it comprehends have made theiv 
appearance in an English dress. Of that particular story 
which I have just mentioned, viz. the 18th history in the third 
volume, no translation has hitherto been met with. 

This play was entered at Stationers' Hall, Aug. 23, 1600. 

Steevens. 

Ariosto is continually quoted for the fable of Much Ado about 
Nothing : but I suspect our poet to have been satisfied with 
the Geneura of Turberville. ** The tale (says Harington) is a 
pretie comical matter, and hath bin written in English verse 
some few years past, learnedly and with good grace, by M. 
George Turbervil." ^riWo, fol. 1591, p. 39. Farmeb. 

This play may be justly said to contain two of the most 
sprightly characters that Shakspeare ever drew. The wit, the 
humourist, the gentleman, and the soldier,^ are combined ia 
Benedick. It is to be lamented, indeed, that the first and most 
splendid of these distinctions, is disgraced by unnecessary pro* 
laneness ; for the goodness of his heart is hardly sufficient to 
atone for the licence of his tongue. The too sarcastic levity, 
which flashes out in the conversation of Beatrice, may be ex- 
cused on account of the steadiness and friendship so apparent 
in her behaviour, when she urges her lover to risque his life 
fey a challenge to Claudio. In the conduct of the fable, how- 
ever, there is an imperfection similar to that which Dr. John- 
sons has pointed out in The Merry Wives of Windsor .—the 
second contrivance is less ingenious than the first :•— or, to speak 
more plainly, the same incident has become stale by repetition. 
1 wish some other method had been found to entrap Beatrice,, 
than tliat very one which be&re had been successfully practised 
on Benedick. Stebvens. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



l^n Pedro, firince of Arragon, Jj^ 

Don John, his bastard brother » ^W 

Claudio, a young lord of Florence, favourite to Don 

Pedro. 
Benedick, a young lord of Padua, favourite Ukevnte 

of Don Pedro. 
Leonato, governor of Messina, 
Antonio, his brother. 
Balthazar, servant to Don Pedro. 

Con K a"i,k°; }Mov>er» of Don John 

A Scxtoii. 
A Friar. 
A Boy, 

Hero, daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice, niece to Leonato. 

Ursula ' ^-gentlewomen attending on HerB, 

Messengers, Watch, and Attendants. 
SCENE— ili^ff«n«'. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.— ife/bre Leon A to'* -flbwe. £nter Leonato,H£ro, 
Beatrice^ ctnd others , with a Messenger, 

X LEARN in this letter, that Don Pedro of Arragon 
comes this night to Messina. 

Mess, He is very near by this ; he was not three 
leagues off when I left him. 

Leon. How many gentlemen have you lost in this ac- 
tion ^ 

Mess, But few of any sort, and none of name. 

Leon. A victory is twice itself, when the achiever 
brings home full numbers. I find here, that Don Pedro 
hath bestowed much honour on a young Florentine, 
called Claudio. 

Mess. Much deserved on his part, and equally remem- 
bered by Don Pedro : He hath borne himself beyond the 
promise of his age ; doing, in the figure of a lamb, the 
feats of a lion : he hath, indeed, better bettered ex- 
pectation, than you must expect of me to tell you how. 

Leon, He hath an uncle here in Messina will be very 
much glad of it. 

Mess, I have already delivered him letters, and there 
appears much joy in him ; even so much, that joy could 
not show itself modest enough, without a badge of bitr 
terness. * 

Leon. Did he break out into tears .' 

Mess, In great measure. 

Leon, A kind overflow of kindness : There arc no 

~" ~ "— - -f — - I - ■ - - - ii r -- -■- ^^ 

^ CO This is judiciously expressed. Of all the transports of jojr, that which 
18 attended with tears is least offensive ; because, carrying- with it this 
njark of pain, it allays the envy that usually attends another's happinesr. 
This he finely calls a modest joy, such a one as did not insult tlie OMcrver 
•7 an indication of happiness unmixed with pain. WARBURTON, ' 
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faces truer than those that are so washed. How much 
better is it to weep at joy, than to joy at weeping ? 

Beat, I pray you, is signior Montanto' returned 
from the wars, or no } 

Meas. I know none of that name, lady ; there was 
none such in the army of any sort. 

JLeon, What is he that you ask for, niece ? 

Hero, My cousin means signior Benedick of Padua. 

Mes, 0,he is returned ; and as pleasant as ever he was. 

Beat, He set up his bills here in Messina, and challen- 
ged Cupid at the fliglit : ^ and my uncle's fool, reading 
the challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him 
at the bird-bolt.'* — I pray you, how many hath he killed 
and eaten in these wars ^ But how many hath he killed f 
for, indeed, I promised to eat all of his killing. 

JLeo?i, Faith, niece, you tax signior Benedick too 
much ; but he'll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Meas, He hath done good service, lady, in these wars. 

Beat, You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat 
it : he is a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an ex- 
cellent stomach. 

Meaa, And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat. And a good soldier to a lady ; — But what is he 
to a lord i 

Meaa, A lord to a lord, a man to a man ; stuffed with 
all honourable virtues.^ 

[2] Montante, in Spatnish, is a hugeinuo-handed stoord, a title given, widi 
much humour, to one whom the speaker would represent as a boaster or 
bravado. WARBURTON. 

Montanto was one of the ancient terms of the fencing-school. Sq« in t7i9 
Wtvei of H^indior : 

" ——thy reverse, thy distance, thy moniant* ST££V£NS^ 

[3] Flight (p^ Mr- Douce observes tome) does not here mean an arrvwa 
but a sort of shooting calltd rot'iNe> or shooting at long lengths. The ar- 
rows nsed at this sport are called /Ii>A/-arrows ; as were those used in bat- 
tle for great distances. ST££V£NS. 

[4] The bird-bolt is a short thick arrow without a point, and spreading at 
the extremity so much, as to leave a flat surtace, about the breaoth of aniik 
ling. Such are to this day in use to kill rooks with, and are shot firofli • 
cross-bow. STEEVENS. 

The meaning of the whole is— Benedick, from a vain conceit of his inB» 
ence over women, challenged Cupid at rvoing (a particular kind of archery, 
in which fiigfit-zvroyvs are used.) In other words, he challenged him ta smti 
at hearts. The fool, to ridicule this piece of vanity, in his tarn challengea 
Benedick to shoot at crows with the cross-bow and bird-bolt ; aa in&nor 
kind of archery used by fools, who, for obvious reasons, were not pemitttd . 
to shoot with pointed arrows : Whence the proverb—*' A fool's bolt is aoQ^ 
shot." DOUCE. 

C5I Stuffed, in this first instance, has no ridiculous meaning. Mr. Ei* 
Arards observes, ^bat Mede, in his Disccurses on Script ttr%9ft9kiD% of Adu^ 
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Beat. It is so, indeed ; he is no less than a stuffed 
man : but for the stuffing, — Well, we are all mortal. 

Leon, You must not, sir, mistake my niece : there is 
a kind of merry war betwixt signior Benedick and her : 
they never meet, but there is a skirmish of wit between 
them. 

Beat, Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our last con- 
flict, four of his five wits* went halting off*, and now is 
the whole man governed with one : so that if he have 
wit enough to keep himself warm, let him bear it for a 
difference between himself and his horse ; for it is all the 
wealth that he hath left, to be known a reasonable crea- 
ture.— Who is his companion now ? He hath every 
month a new sworn brother.^ 

Me 88, Is it possible ? 

Beat, Very easily possible : he wears his faith but as 
the fashion of his hat, it ever changes with the next block. 

Me88, I see, lady, the gentlenkan is not in your books.7 

Beat, No : an he were, I would burn my study. But, 
I prav you, who is his companion i Is there no young 
sqnarer now,9 that will make a voyage with him to the 
devil ? 

Me88, He is most in the company of the right noble 
■Claudio. 

Beat, O lord ' he will hang upon him like a disease : 
he is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker 
runs presently mad. God help the noble Claudio ! if 
he have caught the Benedick, it will cost him a thousand 
pound ere he be cured. 

Me88. I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat, Do, good friend. 



«y«» " 7?*' ^'»"'" 9***^ ****' »'«#'' with so manry excellmt qualiricit." Un 
ODmnae blen etffa^ signifiri, in Fiench, a man in good circumstances STEE. 

ny In our ^nttior's time wit was th^ K^eperal term for intellectnal pownt. 
Tlic yits s^em to havp b.-ci recVoicd Hvchj analogy to the five senset> 
or the five mlets to ideas J04NS0N. 

[73 i- e. ont- witb whom he hath stv/trn (m was anciently the castom amomc 
adr^ntnners) to share fortnnes. STE EVENS. 

•i^-^ J** *' '".^ ^^f!"'* *'^*** originally meant to b" in the list of his retaintrt. 
Sir John Man teville tells ns. "alle the mynstrelles that comen before the 
Krnt Oi in ben witholden with him, as of his hoosholdl, and entrad in bb 
MMffi, a^for hts own men." FARMER. 

/Li«rDi.i/ and a/ov^r were in Cupii's Voctbalary. tTnonrmoa* Henee 
peniana t*. e phrasf — f he in a person's b'toks-^wn applied mmj to the Imr 
9ftAtht menial attendant. M ALONE. it»« «»i»»«7 w «iic i.wr 

rol A squ ire^ f t ike to b<? a cholerlck, qairrefipiiie fcllov. frr la tUi 1 
Shakspeare oses the word to squan, JOHNSOW. • ."™j 
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Leon. You will never run mad, niece. 
Beaf. No, not till a hot January. 
Mess. Don Pedro is approached. 

Mniter Don Pedro, extended by Balthazaji and others. Dm 
John, Claudzo, am/BsNBDiCK. 

D.Pedro, Good signior Leonato, you are come to 
meet your trouble : the fashion of the world ts to avoid 
cost, and you encounter it. 

Leon. Never came trouble to my house in the lil^eness 
of your grace : for trouble being gone, comfort should 
remain^; but, when you depart from me, sorrow abideSi 
mnd happiness takes his leave. 

D.Pedro. You embrace your charge* too willingly.— 
I think, this is your daughter. 

Leoiu Her mother hath many times told me so. 

Bene, Were you in doubt, sir, that you asked her ? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no ; for then were you a child. 

D.Pedro, You have it full. Benedick : we may guess 
by this what you are, being a man. Truly, the lady 
lathers herself :^Be happy, lady ! for you are Uke an 
honourable father. 

Bene. If signior Leonato be her father, she would not 
have his head on her shoulders, for all Messina, as like 
him as she is. 

Beat. I wonder, that you will still be talking, signior 
Benedick ; no body marks you. 

Bene. What, my dear lady Disdain ! are you yet living i 

Beat. Is it possible, disdain should die, while she hath 
such meet food to feed it, as signior Benedick ? Cour- 
tesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come in her 
presence. 

Bene. Then is courtesy a turn-coat : — But it is cer- 
tain, I am loved of all ladies, only you ex^cepted : and 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard 
heart ; for, truly, I love none. 

. Beat. A dear happiness to women } they would else 
have been troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank 
God, and my cold blood, I am of your humour for that ; 
I had ratherhear my dog bark at a crow, than a oian 
swear he love^ me. 



[i] Charge does not mean > as Dr. Johnson explains it, burdm» 9 m.w m l rttwet» 
bat '* the person committed to your care." So it is used ia the relatio n shi p 
between goardian and ward. DOlTCE. 
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Bene, God keep your ladyship still in that mind ! so 
some gentleman or other shall 'scape a predestinate 
scratched face. 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worse, an 'twere 
such a face as yours were. 

Bene, Well, you are a rare parrot.- teacher. 

Beat, A bird of my tongue, is better than a beast of 
yours. 

Bene, I would, my horse had the speed of your tongue ; 
and so good a continuer : But keep your way, o'God's 
Bame ; I have done. 

Btat, You always end with a jade's trick ; I know 
you of old. 

D, Pedro, This is the sum of all : Leonato,— signior 
Claudio, and signior Benedick, — iny dear friend Leonatp 
hath invited you all. I tell him, we shall stay here at 
the least a month ; and he heartily pravs, some occa- 
sion may detain us longer ;. I dare swear he is no hypor 
crite, but prays from his heart. 

Leon, If you swear, my lord, you shall not be foe- 
sworn. — Let me bid you welcome, my lord : being rec- 
onciled to the prince your brother, I owe you all duty. 

D,John, I thank you : I am not of many words, bat I 
thank you.* 

Leon, Please it your grace lead on ? 

D,Pedro, Your hand, Leonato ; we will go together. 
\Exeunt all hut Benedick ana CLAUD19. 

Claud, Benedick, didst thou note the daughter of 
signior Leonato t 

Bene, I noted her not ; but I looked on her. 

Claud, Is she not a modest young lady t 

Bene, Do you question me, as an honest man should 
do, for my simple true judgment ? or would you have 
me speak after my custom, as being a professed tyrant 
to their sex ? 

Clau, No, I pray thee, speak in sober judgment. 

Bene, Why, i'faith, methinks she is too low for a high 
praise, too brown for a fair praise, and too little for fi 
great praise : only this commendation I can afford her ; 
^|iat were she other than she is, she were unhandsome ; 
and being no other but as she is, t do not like her. 

^21 Tt\e poet has judiciously marked the gloooiiness of Don John's charac- 
ter, Dy makipf hUn averse to the common forms of civility. 

Sir J, HAWKINS. 
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Claud. ThoQ thinkest, I am in sport ; I pray thee, 
tell me truly how thou likest her ? 

Bene, Would you buy her, that you inquire after her ? 

Claud, Can the world buy such a jewel f 

Bene, Yea, and a case to put it into. But speak yoa 
this with a sad brow ? or do you play the flouting Jack ; 
to tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare 
carpenter ?' Come, in what key shall a man take you, 
to go in the song ? 

Claud, In mine eye, she is the sweetest lady that I 
ever looked on. 

Bene, I can see yet without spectacles, and I see no 
such matter ; there's her cousin, an she were not pos- 
sessed with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty, as 
the first of May doth the last of December. But I hope, 
you have no intent to turn husband ; have you ? 

Claud* I would scarce trust myself, though I had 
sworn the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

Bene, Is it come to this, i' faith i Hath not the world 
one man, but he will wear his cap with suspicion }* Shall 
I never see a bachelor of three-score again ? Go to, 
i'faith ; an thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a yoke, 
wear the print of it, and sigh away Sundays. Looki 
Don Pedro is returned to seek you. 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D,Pedro, What secret hath held you here, that you 
followed not to Leonato's P 

Bene, I would, your grace would constrain me totelL 

D,Pedro, I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Bene, You hear, count Claudio : I can be secret as a 
dumb man, I would have you think so ; but on my alle- 
giance, — mark you this, on my allegiance :— He is in 
love. With who ? — now that is your grace's part,— 
Mark, how short his answer is : — With Hero, Leonato's 
short daughter. 

[33 Do yoo mean to tell as tbac love 11 not blind, and that fire will not con- 
sume what is combustible V* for both these |»ropasitioDs mk Implied in mak^ 
ing Cupid a rood hare-finder, and Vulcan (the god of fire) a good carfemter. 

STEEV. 

I explain the passage thus : Do you sctff and mock in tellint us that Cnpid, 
mtho ts blind, is a wood hare-finder, tohtch requires m mdck ey^-^ghi / aui 
that Vulcan, a hlaclsmith, is a rare carpenter f TOIXET. 

After such attempts at decent illustration, I am afiaid that he who wlihci 
to know why Cnpid is a good hare^finder, most discover ft br the aaaiiiaiice 
of many quibbling allnsions of the same sort, about hair and Asor* in Mtroi* 
tio's song in the second Act of Romeo and Juliet. COLLINS. 

[4] That isa subject his head to the disqaiet of jealowy. JOHlrfON* 



ClaM4' ^^ ^^'^^ were so, so were it uU^red. 
Bene^ Like the old tale, my lora : it is not so, nof 
'twas not so ; but, indeed, Qod forUid it sliouldbe so. 

Claud, If my passion change not shortly, God forbid 
it should b^ otherwise. 

t^.Pedro, Amen, if you love her ; for the lady Is vo- 
ly well worthy. 

Clau4* You speak this to fetch roe in, my lord. 

D, Pedro, By my troth, I speak my thought. 

Claud* And, in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

^ene. And, by my two faiths and troths, my lopd, t 
spoke mine. 

Clatui, That I love her, I feel. 

D. Pedro, That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene, That I neither feel how she should be loved, nor 
know how s|ie should be worthy, is the opinion that fire 
cannot mek out of me ; I will die in it at the stake. 

J}. Pedro, Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the 
d^spight of beautj^. 

Claud, And never could maintain his part, but in the 
jbrqe of bis will. 

Bene^ That a woman conceived me^ I thank her ; 
that she brought me up, I likewise give ner most humble 
thanks ; but that I will have a recheat winded in my 
forehead,^ or hang my bugle in a]i invisible baldrick,. 
all wcmen shall pardon me : Because I will not do them 
the wrong to mistrust any, I will do qiyself the right to< 
^^ust none ; and the fine is, (for the which I may go the 
'finer,) I will live a bachelor. 

D, Pedro, I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

Bene, With anger, with sickness, o~r with hunger, my 
lord ; not with love : prove, that ever I lose more blood 
with love, than I will get again with drinking, pick out. 
mine eyes with a ballad-maker^s pen, and hang me up: 
at the door of a brothel-house, for the sign of blind Cupio* 

D, Pedro, Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith». 
thou wilt prove a notable argument. 

Bene, If I do, hang me in a bottle )ike a cat,^ and shoot . 



I -1 



C^ A recheate it a particular lesson upon thehorn« to call dogs back from 
t!hc scent : from the old French word recet, which was nted ia toe same sense 
as retraite. HANMER. , 

[6] As to the oat and bottle » I can procure no better information than the f<4. 
lowinff : In some counties xn£ngland,a cat was formerly closed up with a qnan» . 
tity of soot, ia a wooden bottle^ (sudi as that in which sbepheittt carry tbtfl-; 

24* V«L. II. 
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at me ; and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the 
shoulder, and called Adam.^ 

D, Pedro, Well, as time shall try : 
In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke. 

Bene. The savage bull may ; but if ever the sensible 
Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull's horns, and set them 
in my forehead : and let me be vilely painted ; and in 
such great letters as they ivrite, Here is good horse to 
hire, let them signify under my sign,— ^(rr^ you may 
see Benedick the married man, 

Claud. If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be 
hoin-mad. 

D.Pedro, Nay, if Cupid hath not spent all his quiV" 
er in Venice, thou wilt quake for this shortly. 

Bene. I look fc r an earthquake too then. 

D.Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hourfl. 
In the mean time, good signior Benedick, repair to Le- 
onato's ; commend me to him, and tell him, I will not 
fail him at supper ; for, indeed, he hath made great 
preparation. 

Bene. I have almost matter enough in me for such an 
embassage ; and so I commit you — 

Claud, To the tuition of God : From my house, (if I 
had it,) — 

D.Pedro, The sijtth of July : Your loving friend, Ben- 
edick. « 

Bene, Nay, mock not, mock not : The body of your 
discourse is sometime guarded with fragments, and the. 
guards are but slightly basted on neither :* ere you flout 
old ends auy further, examine your conscience ; and sd 
I leave you. [Exit* 

Claud. My liege, your highness now may do me good. 

■ ■ ■ « ■ , ■■I.I m, 

liqaor.) and wa9 8a&|<ended on a iint*. He who beat out the bottom uhC 
ran under \i, and was nimble enoutjh to escape its contents, was rt-gJirded af 
the htro of this iiihttraan diversion. STE£V£NS» 

[7] Adam Bel, Clym of the Cloughe, and Wyllyam of Cloodesle, were# 
says Dr. Percy, three noted outlaws, whose skill in archery rendered them 
formerly as famous in the Noi th of England, as Robki Hood and his fellows 
were in the mldlmd counties. Their place of residence was in the forest of 
Eaglewood, net far fi-om Carlisle. At what timethey lived does not ap- 
pear. ST££V£NS. 

[R] The ridicule here is to the formal conclusions of Epistlei dedicatory 
and Lett. rs. Barriaby Googf thus ends his dedication to the first edition of 
Palingeniuu lamo. 156a: "And thus ccmmytyng your Ladiship with all 
vours to the tuicion of the moste niercifull God» 1 ende. From Staple Inire 
at London, the cighte and twenty of March." REED. 

rp] Cucrdi were ornament ed lace or borders. STEEVENS. 
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D.Pedro, My love is thine to teach ; teach it bnthow, 
And thou f»halt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 

Claud, Hath Leonato any son, my lord } 

D.Pedro, No child but Hero, she's his Only heir : 
Dost thou affect her, Claudio ? 

Claud, O my lord. 
When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look*d upon her with a soldier's eye, 
That lik'd, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love : 
But now I am return'd, and that war-thought 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires. 
All promptipg me how fair young Hero is. 
Baying, I lik'd her ere I went fo wars. 

D, Pedro, Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 
And tire the hearer with a book of words : 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it ; 
And I will break with her, and with her father. 
And thou shalt have her : Was't not to this end, 
That thou began'st to twist so fine a story ? 

Claud, How sweetly do you minister to love. 
That know love's grief by his complexion ! 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salv'd it with a longer treatise. 

D Pedro, What need the bridge much broader tham 
the flood ? 
The fairest grant is the necessity : 
Look, what will serve, is fit : 'tis once, thou lov'st ;' 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 
I know, we shall have revelling to-night ; 
I will assume thy part in some disguise. 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio ; 
And in her bosom 1*11 unclasp my heart. 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale : 
Then, after, to her father will I break ; 
And, the conclusion is, she shall be thine : 
In practice let us put it presently. [Exeunt. 



[i j Once has here, I belieTC* the force of— c«ctf for ali. So, in Coriolanu'i 
" Oika, if he do reqaire otir voices^ w« ought not to dciiy him. MAE. 
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8C£N£ II. 

J Room in Lbonato'i Mowc. Enter Lbokato oik/ AirTOvia 

Leon. How now, brother ? Where is my coutin, ycNir 
son ? Hath he provided this music ? 

^nt. He is very busy about it. But, brother, I cam 
tell you strange news that you yet dreamed not (^ 

JLeon. Are they good t 

Ant* As the event stamps them ; but they have a 
good cover, they show well outward. The prince and 
count Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in 
my orchard, were thus much overheard by a man of 
mine : The prince discovered to Claudio, that he loved 
my niece your daughter, and meant to acknowledge it 
this night in a dance ; and, if he found^her accord- 
ant, he meant to take the present lime by^he top, and 
instantly break with you of it. 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit, that told you this } 

jint. A good sharp fellow : I will send for him, and 
question him yourself. 

Leon. No, no ; we will hold it as a dream, till it ap- 
pear itself : — but I will acquaint my daughter withal, 
that she may be the better prepared for an answer, if 
peradventure this be true. Go you, and tell her of it 
[Several fier sons cro88 the atage.'^ Cousins,* you know- 
what you have to do. — O, I cry you mercy, friend ; you 
go with me, and I will use your skill :— Good cousms, 
have a care this busy time. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Another Room in Leonato'i Home. Enter Zhn JoHV ati 

CONHADE. 

Conr. What the goodjere, my lord ! why arc yea 
thus out of measure sad ^ 

D.John. There is no measure in the occasion that 
breeds it, therefore the sadness is without limit. 

Conr. You should hear reason. 

D.John. And when I have heard it, what blessing 
kringeth it ? 

Conr. If not a present remedy, yet a patient soferance. 

[a1 Cousins were anciently enrolled aunong the dependaBts# Sf not clw do- 
meaties, of great tenilies, such at that of Leonato.— PetrwhSo* friUle loicnk 
•n the subjection of Katherine^ calls out in terms imperative, for hii cmtfn 

Ferdinand. STEEVEN8. 
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DJohn, I wonder, that thou being (as thna say'st 
thou art) bom under Saturn, goest about to apply a mor- 
al medicine to a mortifying mischief. I cannot hide 
what I am \^ I must be sad when I have cause, and 
smile at no man's jests ; eat when I have stomach, and 
wait for no man's leisure ; sleep when I am drowsy, 
and tend to no man's business ; laugh when I am mer- 
ry, and claw no man in his humour. 4 

Conr. Yea, but you must not make the full show of 
this, till you may do it without controlnient. You have 
of late stood out against your brother, and he hath ta'en 
you newly into his grace ; where it is impossible you 
should take true root, but by the fair weather that 
you make yourself : it is needful that you frame the 
season fbr^our own harvest. 

D,John. I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a 
rose in his grace ;* and it better fits my blood to be dis- 
dained of all, than to fashion a carriage to rob love from 
any : in this, though I cannot be said to be a fluttering 
honest man, it must not be denied that I am a plain- 
dealing villain. I am trusted with a muzzle, and en- 
franchised with a clog ; therefore I have decreed not 
to sing in my cage : If I had my mouth, I would bite ; 
if I had my liberty, I would do my liking : in the meaii 
time, let me be that I am, and seek not to alter me. 

Conr, Can you make no use of your discontent ^ 

D,John, I make all use of it, for I use it only. Who 
comes here ? what news, Borachio t 

Enter Borachio. 

Bora, 1 came yonder from a great supper ; the prince, 
your brother, is royally entertained by Leonato ; and I 
can give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 

D.John, Will it serve for any model to build mischief 
on ? What is he for a fool, that betroths himself to un- 
quietness ? 

[31 This is one of oar author's natural touches. An envious and unsocia 
muid* too proud to give pleasure* and too sullen to receive it, always endeav- 
ours ta hide its malignity from the world and from itself, under the plain- 
ness of simple honesty, or the dignity of haughty independence. JOHNS. 

[4] To c/rtw is to flatter. So, the pope's ciansy-backs* in Bishob Jewel* ar* 
the pope's fiattereri. Tlie sense is the same in the proverb, Mutm mufum 
scaM, JOHNSON. 

[5] A canker is die canker'twc, dog-rose, cywshatus, or hip. The tense is » 
I would rather live in obscurity the wild life of n.iture. than owe digntty or 
estimation to my brother. He ttlU coatlaaci his with of glooiDj indepen • 
dence. JOHNSON. 
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Bora. Marry, it is to your brother's right hand. 

DJohn. Who ? the most exquisite Claudio \ 

Bora. Even he. 

D,John, A proper squire ! And who, and who? whicli 
way looks he i 

Bora, Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of 
Leonata . 

DJohn, A very forward March-chick ! How came 
you to this ? 

Bora. Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was 
smoking a musty room,* comes me the prince and 
Claudio, hand in hand, in sad conference : 1 whipt me 
behind the arras ; and there heard it agreed H^Km, that 
the prince should woo Hero for himself, and having ob- 
tained her, give her to count Claudia 

DJohn, Come, come, let us thither ; this may prove 
food to my displeasure ; that young start-up hath all the 
glory of my overthrow ; if I can cross him any way, I 
bless myself every way : You are both sure, and will 
assist me ^ 

Conr. To the death, my lord. 

DJohn, Let us to the great supper ; their cheer is 
the greater, that lam subdued : 'Would the cook were 
ef my mind ! — Shall we prove what's to be done ? 

Bora, We'll wait upon your lordship. \^ExevnU 



ACT II. 

SC£NE I.— J Hall in Lbonato'i JJoiwe. EiOtr LEONiiTOy 
ANTONiOy Hero, Beataicb, and othen, 

Lconato. 
WAS not count John here at supper i 
Ant, I saw him not. 

Beat, How tartly that gentleman looks ! I never caa 
see him, but I am heart-burned an hour after.? 

[6] The neglect of cleanlineu among onr ancestors, rend- red sndiprcGaa* 
ticms too often necessary. In the Harfeian Collection of MSS. Na 6050. ftl. 
00, in the British Moseom. is a paper of directions drawn ap hjr Sir Jtalia 
Packering's Steward, relative to Suflblk Place before Qjieen EUsatietfafi vitit 
to it in 1594. The 15th article is—" Hie swetynyge of the honae in all pto* 
ces by any means.''^ Again, in Barton's Anatomy of Mihmktty, "pHdit 
tmoak of juniper is in great reqaest with us at Oscford. to v»oettm our chsni- 
bcrs." See also King Henry IV. P. IL aa 5, sc 4. STEEVEMS. 

C73 The pain commonly called the hfrt-hum* procoeds from aa «cM ho* 
moor in the stomachy and is therefore properly cnoogh Imotsd t0 turt loiokt 

JOHNSOir* 
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Hero, He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat, He were an excellent man, that were made just 
in the mid- way between him and Benedick : the one is 
too like an image, and says nothing ; and the other, too 
like my lady's eldest son, evermore tattling. 

Leon. Then half signior Benedick's tongue in count 
John's mouth, and half count John's melancholy in 
•signior Benedick's face,— 

Beat, With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purse, such a man would win any 
woman in the world,-— if he could get her good will. 

Leon, By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a 
husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

,Ant, In faith, she is too curst. 

Beat', Too curst is more than curst : I shall lessen God*s 
•ending that way : for it is said, God sends a curat cox» 
9hort homa^ but to a cow too curst he sends none. 

Leon. So» by being too curst, God will send you no 
horns. 

Beat, Just, if he send me no husband ; for the which 
blessing, I am at him upon my knees every morning and 
evening : Lord ! I could not endure a husband with a 
beard on his face ; I had rather lie in the woollen. 
. Leon. You may light upon a husband, that hath no 
beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him t dress him in my 
apparel, and make him my waiting gentlewoman ? He 
that hath a beard, is more than a youth ; and he that hath 
no beard, is less than a man : and he that is more than a 
youth, is not for me ; and he that is less than a man, I 
am not for him : Therefore I will even take six-pence 
in earnest of the bear-herd, and lead his apes into hell . 

Leon, Well then, go you into hell ? 

Beat, No ; but to the gate ; and there will the devil 
meet mc, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, 
and say. Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to hea- 
ven ; herc^a no filacefor you maida : so deliver I up 
my apes, and away to saint Peter for the heavens ; he 
shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as 
merry as the day is long. 

.Ant, Well, niece, I trust, you will be ruled by your 
father. [To Hero. 

Beat. Yes, faith ; it is my cousin's duty to make 
courtesy, and say, Father^ aa ufileaae you :— bat yet fop 
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all that, cousiD, let him be a handsome fellow, or else 
nake' another courtesy, and say, jPaM^ r, qb it please me, 

Leon, Well, niece, I hope to see yon one day fitted 
with a husband. 

Beat, Not till God make men of some other metal 
than earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
mastered with a piece of valiant dust P to make an account 
of her life to a clod of wayward marl ? No, uncle, III 
none : Adam's sons are my brethren ; and truly, I hold 
it a sin to match in my kindred. 

Leon, Daughter, remember, what I told you : if the 
prince do solicit you in that kind, you know your answer. 

Beat, The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be 
not woo*d in good time : if the prince be toct impor- 
tant,' tell him, there is measure in every thing, and so 
dance out the answer. For hear me. Hero; Wooing, wed- 
ding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a measure,* and a 
cinque-pace : the first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fantastical ; the wedding, mannerly-mod- 
est, as a measure full of state and ancientry ; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the 
cinque-pace faster and faster, till he sink into his grave, 

Leon, Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 

Beat, I have a good eye, uncle ; I can see a church 
by day-light. 

Leon, The revellers are entering ; brother, make 
f^ood room. 

IRnter Don Peoro, Claudio, Benedick, Balthazar ; Don 
John, Borachio, Margaret, Ursula, and othertp 
masked. 

D. Pedro, Lady, will you walk about with your friend f 

Hero, So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and say 
nothing, I am yours for the walk ; and, especially, whea 
I walk away. 

D,Pedro, With me in your company ? 

Hero, I may say so, when I please. 

D.Pedro. And when please you to say so ? 

Hero. When I like your favour ; for God defend, the 
lute should be like the case ! 

D.Pedro, My visor is Philemon's roof ; within the 
house is Jove. 

[8] tmpnrtant here, and in mxnj other placei^ is impertuniU. JOHNS. 

f 9l A measure in old lanKuage, beside its ordinary meanliig^ tigniflcd she 
SidaHce. MALONE. 
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HeTO. Whf, then your viaoT ahould be thatch'd. 
ZJ.i'ed. Speak low, if you speak love. \Takea her atide. 
Bene. Well, I would you did like tne. 
Marg. So would not 1, fur your own sake ; for I have 
many ill qualities. 
Bene. Which is one ? 
Marg, I say my prayers aloud. 
Bene. I love yoa the better ; the hearers may cry, 

Marg. God match me with a good dancer 1 

Batth. .Kmen. 

Marg. And God keep him out of my sight, when the 
dance is done ! — Answer, clerk. 

Baltk. No more weirds ; the clerk is answered. 

Ura. I know you well enough ; youaresignior .\ntaiiio. 

jint. At a word, I am not. 

Urt. I know you by the waggling i*f your head. 

Ant. To tell you true, Icminterfelthim. 

Ura. You could never An him so ill-well, unless you 
were tlie very man : Here's his dry hand up and down ; 
Jou are he, you are he. 

jint. At a word, I am not. 

Urt. Come, come ; An you think I do not know you 
t^ your excellent wit ? Can virtue hide itself f Go to, 
mum, you are he : graces will appear, and there's an end. 

Beat. Will you not tell me who totd you so i 

Bene. No, vou shall pardon me. 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are ! 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. ThatI wa^ disdainful,— and thatlhad mygood 
wit out nf the Hundred merry Tales ; — Well, this was 
signior Benedii.k that said so. 

Bene. What's he? 

Beat. I am sure, you know him well enough. 

Bene. Not I. believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh i 

Bene. I pray you, wljal is he ? 

Beat. Whv, he is the prince's jester : a very dull fool ; 
only his gift is in devising impossible slanders : none but 
libertines delight in him ; and the commendation is not 
in hia wit, but in his villainy ; for he both pleaseth men, 
and angers Ihem, and then they laugh at him, and beat 
him I am sure, he is in the Beet; Iifouldhehadboard- 
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Btne. When I know the gentleman, HI tell him what 
you say. 

Beat, Do, do : he'll but break a comparison or two on 
xne ; which, peradventure, not marked, or not laughed 
at, strikes him into melancholy; and then there's a par- 
tridge* wing saved, for the fool will eat no supper that 
night. [Music within.'] We must follow the leaders. 

Bene, In every good thing. 

Beat, Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at 
the next turning. [Dance, Then exeunt all but Don 

John, BoRACHio,ayid Claudio. 

D,John, Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, and 
hath withdrawn her father to break with him about it : 
The ladies follow her, and but one visor remains. 

Bora* And that is Claudio: I know him byhis bearing. 

DJohn, Are not you signior Benedick ? 

Claud, You know me well ; I am me. 

D,John, Signior, you are very near my brother in 
his love : he is enamoured on Hero ; I pray you, dis- 
suade him from her, she is no equal for his birth : yoa 
may do the part of an honest man in it. 

Claud, How know you he loves her ? 

D.John. I heard him swear his affection. . 

Bora, So did I too ; and he swore he would marry her 
to-night. 

D.John. Come, let us to the banquet. 

[Exeunt Don John and BoRA. 

Claud. Thus answer 1 in name of Benedick, 
But hear this ill news with the ears of Claudio.-— 
rris certain so ;— the prince woos for himself. 
Friendship is constant in all other things. 
Save in the office and affairs of love : 
Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negociate for itself. 
And trust no agent : for beauty is a witch. 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. ^ 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
W^hich I mistrusted not : Farewell therefore, Hero ! 

Re-enter Benedick. . 
Bene, Count Claudio ? 

[i ] L e. as wax when opposed to the fire kindled by » witch, no kmgtr prt- 
serves the figare of the person ic was designed to represent, but flows into « 
shapeless lump ; so fiJellty, when confronted with beauty, ^sacrfvet Inrooor 
ruling passion, and is lost there like a drop of water in the sea. ITEd 
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Claud, Yea, the same. 

Bene, Come, will you go with me ? 

Claud, Whither ? 

Bene, Even to the next willow, about your own busi- 
ness, count. What fashion will you wear the garland 
of ? About your neck, lil^e an usurer's chain i^ or under 
your arm, like a lieutenant's scarf ? You must wear it 
one way, for the prince hath got your Hero. 

Claud, I wish him joy of her. 

Bene, Why, that's spoken like an honest drover ; so 
they sell bullocks. But did you think, the prince would 
have served you thus ? 

Claud, I pray you, leave me. 

Bene, Ho ! now you strike the blind man ; 'twas 
the boy that stole your meat, and you'll beat the post. 

Claud, If it will not be, I'll leave you. [Exit, 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl ! Now will he creep into 

sedges. But, that my lady Beatrice should know me, 

and not know me ! The prince's fool ! — Ha ! it may be, 
I go under that title, because I am merry.— Yea ; but so ; 
I am apt to do myself wrong : I am not so reputed : it 
is the base, the bitter disposition of Beatrice, that puts 
the world into her person, and so gives me out. Well, 
I'll be revenged as I may. 

Re-enter Don Pedro, Hero, and Leonato. 

D,Pedro, Now, signior, wherc's the count ; Did you 
see him ? 

Bene, Troth, my lord, I have played the part of lady 
Fame. I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a 
warren ;3 I told him, and, I think, I told him true, that 
your grace had got the will of this voung lady ; and I 
offered him my company to a willow tree, either to 
make him a garland, as being forsaken, or to bind him 
up a rod, as being worthy to be whipped. 

[93 Chaim of gold, of conitderable value, were in oar tathor's time, nraally 
worn by wealthy citizens, aitd others, in the same manner at they now are# 
on public occasions, by the Aldermen of London. REED. 

f[3l A narallel thought occurs in the first chapter of Isaiah* where Ae 
»rophet, at scribing the desolation of Judah, says : " The dang^ter of Zioa 
s left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a gard^ of enciunber*," Sec 
I am informed, that near Ajeppo, these lonely tmildinn are still made nao 
of, it being necessary, that tb fields where water-nMUOOSj cucunben, 8m» 
are raised, should be regularly watched. I leam from Tho. Newtoo'a At* 
hall to the Bible, 8vo. 1 §87, that " so soone as the cucomberB, Sec- be gaiheiw 
ed, these lodges are abandoned of the watchmen and keeperij ukl no move 
fk^uented." From these forsaken buUdion, it ahiOllUI Mnn, tbm pmtet 
takes hi* comparison. STESVENS. 
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D.Pedro, To be whipped ! What's his fault ? 

Bene. The flat transgi ession of a school-boy ; who, be- 
ing overjoy'd with finding a bird's nest, shows it his 
companion, and he steals it. 

D.Pedro, Wilt thou make a trust a transgression ? 
The transgression is in the st(;aler. 

Bene, Yet, it had not been amiss, the rod had been 
made, and the garland too ; for the garland he might 
have worn himself; and the rod he might have bestow 'd 
on you, who, as I take it, have stol'n his bird's nest. 

D,Pedro, I will but teach them to sing, and .restore 
them to the owner. 

Bene, If their singing answer your saying, by my 
faith, you say honestly. 

D,Pedro, The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you ; 
the gentleman, that danced with her, told her she is 
much wronged by you. 

Bene, Of she misused me past the endurance of a block ; 
an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would have an- 
swered her ; my very visor began to assume life, and scold 
with her : She told me, not thinking I had been myself, 
that I was the princess jester ; that I was duller than a 
great thaw ; huddling jest upon jest, with such impos- 
sible conveyance, upon me, that I stood like a roan at a 
mark, with a whole army shooting at me : She speaks 
poniards, and every word stabs : if her breath were as 
terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her ; she would infect to the north star. I would not 
marry her, though she were endowed with all that Adam 
had left him before he transgressed : she would have 
made Hercules have turned spit ; yea, and have cleft his 
club to make the fire too. Come, talk not of her ; you 
shall find her the infernal At6 in good apparel. I 
would to God, some scholar would conjure ner ;^ for, 
certainly, wjiile she is here, a man may live as quiet in 
hell, as in % sanctuary ; and people sin upon purpose, 
because they would go thither ; so, indeed, all disquiet, 
horror, and perturbation follow her. 

Re-enter Claudio, and Beatrice. 

D,Pedro, Look, here she comes. 

Bene, Will your grace command me any service to 

[4] As Shakspeare aiwayi ar tributes to his extreiitt the powtr off nddas 
spirits, he gives his coHJurtr, in this pUce^ the power of laying them. . 
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the world's end ? I will go on tRe slightest errand now 
to the Antipodes, that you can devise to send me on ; I 
■will fetch you a touthpicker now from the farthest inch 
of Asia ; bring you the length of Presier John's foot ; 
fetch ) PU a hair off the great Cham's beard ;• do yoa 
any embassage to the Pigmies, rather than hold three 
words' conference with this harpy : You have no ciB' 
ploymcnt for me f 

t). Pedro. None, but to desire your good company. 

Bene. O God, sir, hei-e's a dish 1 love not ; 1 cannot 
endure my lady Tongue. [Exit. 

Ji. Pedro. CiiBie, lady, come ; you have lost the heart 
of signior Henedick. 

Brat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me a while ; and I 
gave him use lor it, a double heart for his single one : 
marry, once before, he won it of nie with false dice, 
therefore your grace may well say, I have lost it. 

D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady, you have 
pHt him down. 

Beat. So I would not be should do me, my lord, lest 
I should prove the mother of fools. I have brought 
count Claudlo, whom you sent me to seek. 

iJ. /"erf. Why, how now, count? wherefore are you sadf 

Claud. Not sad, my lord. 

D.Pedro. How then i Sick f 

Claud, Neither, my lord. 

Beat, The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well : but civil, count ; civil as an orange, and 
■omething of thai jealous complexion. 

D.Pedro. I'fnitb, lady, I thmk your blazon to be true; 
though, I'll be sworn, if he be so, his conceit ia false.— 
Here, Clandio, I have wooed in thv name, and fair Hero 
is won ; I have broke wiih her father, and his good- 
will obtained : name the day of marriage, and God g;iye 
thee joy ! 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with her 
my fortunes ; his grace hath, made the match, and i^ 
grace say Amen to it I 

Beat. Speak, count, 'tis your cue. 

Claud. Silence is the perfectest iA 
but little happy, if I could gay how ^ 

[j] \t. I Villnndcrtek^tbemiH -„ , 

nnnrtaa if iihlid; BcMtlce AllidlniMdtn 
of iboM BiMiircbi, but mare pucticnhBly to tbt : 
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are mine, I am yours : I give away myself for you, and 
dote upon the exchange. 

Beat* Speak, coubin ; or, if you cannot, stop his 
mouth with a kiss, and let him not speak, neither. 

D,Fedro, In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. . 

Beat. Yea, my lord ; I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on 
the windy side of care : — My cousin tells him in his ear, 
that he is in her heart. 

Claud. And so she doth, <:ousin. 

Beat, Good lord, for alliance ! — Thus goes every one 
to the world but 1, and I am sun-burned ; I may sit in a 
corner, and cry, heigh ho ! for a husband. 

D.Fedro. Lddy Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat. 1 would rather have one of your father's getting : 
hath your grace ne*cr a brother like you i Your father 
got excellent husoands, if a maid could come by them. 

JJ. Pedro, Will you have me, lady ? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have another for 
working-days ; your grace is too costly to wear every 
day : But, I beseech your grace, pardon me ; I was 
born to speak ail mirth, and no matter. 

D. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and to be 
merry l>est becomes you ; for, out of question, you were 
born in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cry'd ; but then 
there was a star danced, and under that was I bom.— 
Cousins, God give you joy I 

J. eon. N icce, nv ill you look to those things I told you of? 

^Bcat. 1 cry you mercy, uncle.— By your grace's par- 
don. \^Exit Beatrice. 

D.Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leon, rh^re's little of the melancholy element in her,* 
my lord: sne is never sad, but when she sleeps ; and not 
. ever sad then ; for I have heard my daughter say, she 
hath often dreamed of unhappiness,« and waked her- 
self with laughing. 

D.Pedro, She cannot endure to hear tell of a husband. 

Leon. O, by no means ; she mocks all her wooers out 
of suit. 

[S] There's little if the melanclioly element in her,"] " Does not oar life 
consult of th« four elements f** says Sir Toby, in Twelftk'yight. So, also 
in KtHi' Hen*'y V: "He is pare? air and firr. and the dull ttements of tartk 
and vfjter nt-ver appear in nim." MALONE. 

[6] Unhappiness,^9, w;kl^ wanton^ wilacky trlck> WARBTJRTON. ' 
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D.Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 
Leon. O Lord, rny lord, if they were but a week mar- 
ried, they would talk themselves mad. 

D.Pedro. Count Claudio, when mean you to go to 
church ? 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord : Time goes on crutches, 
till love have all his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence 
a just seven-night ; and a time too brief too, to have all 
things answer my mind. 

D.Pedro. Come, you shake the head at s^long a 
breathing ; but, 1 warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall 
not go dully by us ; 1 will, in the interim, undertake 
one of Hercules' labours ; which is, to bring signior Ben- 
edick, and the lady Beatrice, into a mountain of affec- 
tion, the one with the other. 1 would fain have it a 
match ; and 1 doubt not but to fashion it, if you three will 
but minister such assistance as I shall give you direction. 
Leon. My lord, 1 am for you, though it cost me ten 
nights' watchings. 

Claud. And 1, my lord. 
D.Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero ? 
Hero. I will do any modest i^fRce, my lord, to help my 
cousin to a good husband. 

D.Pedro. And Benedick is not the unhopcfullest hus- 
band that I know : thus far can 1 praise him ; he is of 
a noble strain, 7 of approved valour, and confirmed hon- 
esty. I will teach you how to humour your cousin, that 
she shall fall in love with Benedick : — and I, with your 
two helps, will so practice on Benedick, that, in despight 
of his quick wit and his queasy stomach, he shall fall 
in love with Beatrice. If we can do this, Cupid is no 
longer an archer ; his glory shall be ours, for we are 
the only love-gods. Go in with me, and I will tell you 
my drift. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
Another JRoom in hRo^ATo's Ifouse. Enter Don John and 

BORACHXO. 

D.John. It is so ; the count Claudio shall marry the 
daughter of Leonato. 
Bora. Yea, my loi-d ; but I can cross it. 

Cr] i. e. descent, lineage, REED. 
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D,John, Any bar, any cross, any Impediment "will be 
medicinable to me : I am sick in displeasure to him ; and 
whatsoever comes athwart his affection, ranges evenly 
with mine. How canst thou cross this marriage } 

Bora. Not honestly, my lord ; but so covertly that no 
dishonesty shall appear in me. 

DJohn, Show me briefly how. 

Bora. 1 think, I told your lordship, a year since, how 
much I am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting-gen- 
tlewoman to Hero. 

D,John, I remember. 

Bora, I can, at any unseasonable instant of the night, 
appoint her to look out at her lady's chamber- window. 

DJohn, What life is in that, to be the death of this 
marriage i 

Bora, The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go 
you to the prince your brother ; spare not to tell him, 
that he hath wronged his honour in marrying the re- 
nowned Claudio (whose estimation do you mightily hold 
up) to a contaminated stale, such a one as Hera 

DJohn. What proof shall I make of that ? 

Bora. Proof enough to misuse the prince, to vex Clan* 
dio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato : Look you for wxf 
other issue ? 

D.John, Only to despite them, I wUl endeavour any 
thing. 

Bora, Go then, find me a meet hour to draw Don Pe- 
dro, and the count Claudio, alone : tell them, that yoa 
know that Hero loves me ; intend a kind of zeal* both 
to the prince and Claudio, as — in love of your brother's- 
honour who hath made this match ; and his friend's rep- 
utation, who is thus like to be cozened with the semfblance 
of a maid, — that you have discovered thus. They will 
scarcely believe this without trial ; offer them instances ; 
which shall bear no less likelihood, than to see me at her 
chamber-window ; hear me call Margaret, Hero ; hear 
Margaret term me Borachio ; and bring them to see this, 
the very night before the intended wedding.: for, in the 
mean time, I will so fashion the matter, that Hero shall 
be absent ; and there shall appear such seeming truths 
of Hero's disloyalty, that jealousy shall be call d assu- 
rance, and all the preparation overthrown. 

[8] Intend* i.e. pretend. So, in King Richard IIJ: 

*' Intending deep sttspicion.** SY£EV£NS. 
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DkJohn, Grow this to what adverse issue it can, I will 
put it in practice : Be cunning in the working this, and 
thy fee is a thousand ducats. 

Bora. Be you constant in the accusation, and my cun- 
ning shall not shame me. , 

D,John, I will presently go learn their day of mar- 
riage. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Leona.to'« Garden. Enter Benedick and a Boy. 

Bene. Boy, — 

Boy. Siguier. 

Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book ; bring it 
hither to me in the orchard. • 

Boy. I am here already, sir. 

Bene. I know that ; — but I would have thee hence, and 
here again. [Exit Boy."] — I do much wonder, that one 
man, seeing how much another man is a fool when he 
dedicates his behaviours to love, will,after he hath laughed 
at such shallow follies in others, become the argument of 
his own scorn, by falling in love : And such a man is 
Claudio. I have known, when there was no music with 
him but the drum and fife ; and now had he rather hear 
the tabor and the pipe : I have known, when he would 
have walked ten mile afoot, to see a good armour ; and 
now will he lie ten nights^awake, carving the fashion of a 
new doublet. He was wont to speak plain, and to the 
purpose, like an honest man, and a soldier.; and now is 
he turn'd orthographer ; his words are a very fantasti- 
cal banquet, just so many strange dishes. May I be so 
converted, and see with these eyes ? I cannot tell ; I 
think not : I will not be sworn, but love may transform 
roe to an oyster ; but I'll take my oath on it, till he have 
made an oyster of me, he shall never make me such a 
fool. One woman is fair ; yet I am well : another is 
wise ; yet I am well : another virtuous ; yet I am well : 
But till all graces be in one woman, one woman shall not 
come in my grace. Rich she shall be, that's certain ; 
"Wise, or Til none ; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her ; 
fair, or Til never look on her ; mild, or come not near 
me ; noble, or not I for an angel ; of good discourse, an 
excellent musician, and her hair shall be of what colour 

£93 Gardens were aocicntly called orchards, ST££V£NS. 
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it please God. « Ha! the j/rincc and monsieur Love ! 
I will hide me in the arbour. [fVi(hdrav9» 

Enter Don Pkdro, Leon ato, and Clavdio. 

D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this music ? 

Claud, Yea, my good lord : — how still the evening is, 
As hush*d on purpose to grace harmony ! 

D, Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid himself? 

Claud. O, very well, my lord : the music ended, 
Wc*U fit the kid-fox with a penny-worth.* 

Enter Balthazar, Hvith music. 

D.Pedro. Come, Balthazar, we'll hear that song agaixr. 

Balth, O good my lord, tax not so bad a voice 
To slander music any more than once. 

. D.Pedro. It is the witness still of excellencf. 
To put a strange face on his own perfection :— 
I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 

Balth, Because you talk of wooing, I will sing : 
Since many a wooer doth commence hn suit 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he woo» ; 
Yet will he swear, he loves. 

D.Pedro, Nay, pray thee, come : 
Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument. 
Do it in notes. 

Balth, Note this before my notes, 
There's not a note of mine that's worth the noting. 

D.Pedro. Why , these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and noting ! [muric. 

Bene, Now, divine air I now is his soul ravished !— •!• 
it not strange, that sheep's guts should hale souls out ol 
men's bodies ? — Well, a horn for my money, when all's 
done. 

[i] Perhaps Benedick allades to a fashion, veiy common intheUmcof 
ShalupeMre, that of dying the hair. 8TEE V. 

The practice of dyinf^ the hair w<4S one of those fashions s« ft'eqnentbe* 
fore and in ^^en Elizabeth's time, as to be thought worthy of paitlcalar 
animudversion from the pulpit. In the Homily against excess of apyortU b. 
1. 1547^, after mentioning the common excuses of some nice and vain women 
for punting thrir faces, dyini their hair &c. the pnacher breaks one krt* 
tht following invective : " Who can p'lyr.te her &ce« and carle her heerb 
and chaunge it into an wmaturall cotoure, but therein doth worke reproft to 
her Maker who made her ? as thoaghe she coolde make herselft more com^ 
lye than God hath appoynted the measure of her btantie. What do thctt 
women but i^ aboat to refonrme that which God hath made ? not knowyng 
that all thynges natarall is the worke nf God : imd thynget disguised and 01- 
natural be the workes of the devyll." &c REED. 

[2] A kid-fox seems to be no more than a young fox or cuh. In Asyw Uk^ 
it, we have the expression of—' ' tiro dog-aMu RITSON. 
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Balthazar ainga, 

1. 
Balth. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more^ 
Men vjere deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore / 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so. 
But let them go. 
And be you blith and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny, 

2. 
Sing no m,ore ditties, sing no Trio* 
Of dum.ps so dull and heavy ; 
The fraud ofw^en vjas ever so. 
Since sum,mjer first vtas leavy. 
Then sigh not so, iS^c, 

D.,Pedro, By my troth, a good song. 

Balth. And an ill singer, niy lord. 

D.Pedro. Ha ? no ; no, faith ; thou singest wcU 
enough for a shift. 

Bene* [A8ide.'\ An he had been a dog, that should have 
howled thus, they would have hanged him : and, I pray 
God, his bad voice bode no mischief ! I had as lief have 
heard the night-raven, 'come what plague could have 
come after it. 

D.Pedro. Yea, marry ', \To Claudio.] — Dost thou 
hear, Balthazar } I pray thee, get us some excellent 
music ; for to-morrow night we would have it at the la- 
dy Hero's chamber- window. 

Balth. The best I can, my lord. 

D.Pedro. Do so : farewell. \^Exe. Balth. andmuaicl 
-—Come hither, Leonato : What was it you told me of 
to-day, that your niece Beatrice was in love with signior 
Benedick i 

Claud. O, ay : — Stalk on, stalk on ;3 the fowl sits. 
[Aaide to Pedro.] I did never think that lady would 
have loved any man. 

Leon. No, nor I neither ; but most wonderful, that 



[3] This is an allniion to the stalking-horse ; a hone either real or facti- 
tious, by which the fowler anciently sheltered himself from the sight of the 
gane. STSfiV. 
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she should so dote on signior Benedick, whom she hath 
in all outward behaviours seem'd ever to abbor. 
Bene. Is't possible ? Sits the wind in that corner f 

{Aside, 
Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to 
think of it ; but that she loves him with an enraged af- 
fection, — it is past the infinite of thought. 
D.Pedro, May be, she doth but counterfeit. 
Claud. 'Faith, like enough. 

Leon. O God ! counterfeit ! There never was coun- 
terteit of passion came so near the life of passion, as she 
discovers it. 
D.Pedro. Why, what effects of passion shows she ? 
Claud. Bait the hook well ; this fish will bite. [Aaide. 
Leon. What effects, my lord ! She will sit you,— 
You heard my daughter tell you how. 
Claud. She did, indeed. 

D.Pedro. How, how, I pray you ? You amaze me : I 
would have thought her spirit had been invincible 
against all assaults of affection. 

Leon, I would have sworn it had, my lord ; especially 
against Benedick. 

Bene, {Aaide.^ I should think this a gull, but that the 
white-bearded fellow speaks it : knavery cannot, sure, 
hide himself in such reverence. 

Claud. He hath ta*en the infection ; hold it up. {Agide, 
D.Pedro. Hath she made her affection known to Ben- 
edick ? 

Leon, No; and swears she never will : that's her tor- 
ment. 

Claud. 'Tis true, indeed ; so your daughter says : 
Shall /, says she, that have 90 oft encountered him 
with acorn, write to him that I love him ? 

Leon. This says she now when she is beginning to 
write to him : for she'll be up twenty timesa night ; and 
there will she sit in her smock, till she have writ a sheet 
of paper : — my daughter tells us all. 

Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I remember 
a pi'ctty jest your daughter told us of. 

Leon. 0,> — when she liad writ it, and was reading it 
over, ,she found Benedick and Beatrice between the 
sheet ? — 

Claud. That. 

Leon. O she tore the letter into a thousand halfpence; 
railed at herself, that she sould be so immodest k> write 
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to one that she knew would flout her : / measure him^ 
says she, by my own sfiirit ; for I should Jlout him^ if 
hemorit to me ; yea, though I love htm, I should, 

Claud, Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, 
sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curses ;— O 
sweet Benedick ! God give me fiatience I 

Leon, She doth, indeed ; my daughter says so : and 
the ecstasy hath so much overborne her, that my daugh- 
ter is sometime afraid she will do a desperate outrage 
to herself ; It is very true. 

D.Pedro. It were good, that Benedick knew of it by 
some other, if she will not discover it. 

Claud, To what end ? He would but make a sport of 
it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

D, Pedro, An he should, it were an alms to hang him : 
She's an excellent sweet lady ; and, out of all suspicion, 
she is virtuous. 

Claud, And she is exceeding wise. 

D.Pedro, In every thing, but in loving Benedick. 

Leon, O my lord, wisdom and blood combating in so 
tender a body, we have ten proofs to one« that blood 
hath the victory.* I am sorry for her, as I have just 
cause, being her uncle and her guardian. 

D,Pedro. I would, she had bestowed this dotage on 
roe ; I would have dafiTd all other respects,' and made 
her half myself : I pray you, tell Benedick of it, and 
hear what he will say. 

Leon, Were it good, think you ? 

Claud. Hero thinks surely,she will die : for she says, she 
will die if he love her not ; and she will die ere she make 
her love known ; and she will die if he woo her, rather 
than she will bate one breath of her accustomed crossness. 

D, Pedro, She doth well : if she should make tender 
of her love, *tis very possible he'll scorn it ; for the 
man, as you know all, hath a contemptible spirit.^ 

Claud, He is a very proper man. 

D.Pedro, He hath, indeed, a good outward happiness* 

Claud, 'Fore God, and in my mind, very wise. 

D, Pedro, He doth, indeed, show some sparks that 
are like wit. 



I4] Blond it hercf ^t in mviy other places^ asfd by oar aadior in th. teiiH 
(151011. or rather temperament ^ oedy, MALONE. 
' To dAff i> the tame m to ioff» to ie «f, to pot aside. STEEV. 
_ i.e. a temper inclined to scorn and contempt. It hai been before remark- 
edj that oor aooior wet his verbal adyccthres with great Ucence. JQHN9. 
26 VOL. II. 
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Leon, And I take him to be valiant. 

p,Pedro. As Hector, I assure you : and in the man- 
aging of quarrels you may say he is wise ; for either 
he avoids them with great discretion, or undertakes 
them with a most christian-like fear. 

Leon, If he do fear God, he must necessarily keep 
peace ; if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a 
quarrel with fear and trembling. 

D.Pedro. And so will he do ; for the man doth fear 
God, howsoever it seems not in him, by some large jests 
he will make. Well, I am sorry for your niece : Shall 
we go see Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord ; let her wear it (Jut 
with good counsel. 

Leon. Nay, that*s impossible ; she may wear her 
heart out first. 

D.Pedro. Well, we'll hear further of it by your 
daughter ; let it cool the while. I love Benedick well ; 
and I could wish he would modestly examine himself, to 
see how much he is unworthy so good a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready. 

Claud, If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never 
trust my expectation. \j1side, 

D.Pedro. Ijtt there be the same net spread for her ; 
and that must your daughter and her gentlewoman car- 
ry. The sport will be, when they hold one an opinion 
of another's dotage, and no such matter ; that's the 
scene that I would see, which will be merely a dumb 
show. Let us send her to call him in to dinner. 

{jiaide. Mxe. D. Prd. Claud, and Leok. 

Benedick advances from the arbour. 
Bene, This can be no trick : The conference was sadly 
borne. — They have the truth of this from Hero. They 
seem to pity the lady ; it seems, her affections have their 
full bent. Love me ! why, it must be requited. I hear, 
how I am censured : they say, I will bear myself proudly, 
if I perceive the love come from her ; they say too, that 
she will rather die than give any sign of aflfection.— I did 
never think to marry :— I must not seem proud : — ^happy 
are they that hear their detractions, and can put them to 
mending. They say, the lady is fair ; — Vis a truth, I 
can bear them witness : and virtuous ; — 'tis so, I pannot 
reprove it ; and wise, but for loving me : — By my troth, 
T% IS no addition to her wit ;— nor no great argumentof 
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her folly, for I will be horribly in love with her.— I may- 
chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit broken 
on me, because I have railed so long against marriage : 
But doth not the appetite alter ? A man loves the meat 
in his youth, that he cannot endure in his age : Shall 
quips, and sentences,and these paper bullets of the brain, 
awe a man from the career of his humour i No : The 
world must be peopled. When I said, I would die a 
bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were married. 
'-Here comes Beatrice : By this day, she's a fair lady : 
I do spy some marks of love in her. 

. Enter Beatrice. 

Beat, Against my will, I am sent to bid you come in 
to dinner. 

Bene, Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks, than you 
take pains to thank me ; if it had been painful, I would 
not have come. 

Bene, You take pleasure in the message ? 

Beat, Yea ; just so much as you may take upon a 
knife's point, and choke a daw withal : — You have no 
stomach, signior ; fare you well. \Exit, 

Bene, Ha ! Against my vtill I am sent to bid you come 
to dinner — there's a double meaning in that. I took 
no more fiains for those thanks^ than you took pains to 
thank me — that's as much as to say. Any pains that I 
take for you is as easy as thanks : — If I do not take pity 
of her, I am a villain ; if I do not love her, I am a Jew : 
I will go get her picture. [J^j^tV. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.—- Leonato'^ Garden, Enter Hero, Margaret^ 

and Ursula. 

Hero. 
GOOD Margaret, run thee into the parlour ; 
There thou shalt find my cousin Beatrice, 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio \t 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse* 



ill Propoiing is coaveniug, from the French word /r9^j«_diiccarse, ulk« 

ST££VENS. 
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Is all of her ; say, that thou overheardst us ; 
And bid her steal into the pleached hower. 
Where honey-suckles, ripenM by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter ; — like favourites. 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it : — there will she hide her, 
To listen our propose : • This is thy office. 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 

Mar. I'll make her come, I warrant you, presently. [^Ex. 

Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk must only be of Benedick : 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man did merit. 
My talk to thee must be, how Benedick 
Is sick in love with Beatrice : Of this matter 
Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made. 
That only wounds by hearsay. Now begin ; 

Enter Beatrice, behind. 

For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 

Ura, The pleasant'st angling is to see the fiah 
Cut with her golden oars tne silver stream^ 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture : 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 

Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothiog 
Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it. — 

[ They advance to the bower. 
No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 
I know, her spirits are as coy artd wild 
As haggards of the rock.^ 

(Irs. But are you sure, 
That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely i 

JHero. So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 

Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam f 



[8] See the preceding note. 8TEEVEN8. ^ ^ .^ j 

[o] Turberville, in hit book of Fakonry 1S7$» telb m, that « the AMMfrf 
Ooth come from foreign parts a stranger and a paiieiicer ;" and La tMM * 
who wrote after him. s»vf. that, " she keept !■ mIijmBoii the mtmwxtff 
all the fowl that fly, insomuch that, the tassel gentle, her natural »,^£ 
est companion, dares not come near that coast where she ufn» ^ •« %^ 
place where she standeth. Such is the greatness of her •pint, f ff y W t» 
admit of any society, until tnch a time at nature worketh," ftCi iTEKv- 
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Hero, They did intreat me to acquaint her of it : 
But I persuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wish him wrestle with affecticn» 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 

Urs. Why did you so ? Doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full, as fortunate a bed. 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 

Hero, O god of love ! 1 know, he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a roan : 
But nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice : 
Disdain and scom ride sparkling in her eyes. 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 

t/r*. Sure, I think so ; 
And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 

Hero, Why, you speak truth : I never yet saw maft^i 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd. 
But she would spell him backward :' if fair fac'd. 
She'd swear, the gentleman should be her sister ; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick. 
Made a foul blot : if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agates very vilely cut : 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ;. 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out ;, 
And never gives tq truth and virtue^ that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

<7r«. Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 

Hero. No : not to be so odd, and from all fashions. 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable : 
But who dare tell her so*} If I should speak, 
She'd mock me into air ; O, she would laugh me 

"■i - - ^ 

[i 3 Alloding to the practice of witches, in ottering prayers. ST££y. 

[2] Our author has himself, in another place, compared a vtrv little m<m 
to an agaU, ** Thoo whorson mandrake, (Hays Falstaff to Us patt,) thoa 
art fitter to be worn in my cap, than to wait at my heels. I never was so 
1^% d with an agate till now." Hero me^ns no more than this : " If a man 
be low, Beatrice will say, that he is as diminutive and unhappUy formed 
as an ill^nt agate." . • ■ -rr / «« 

36» VOL, u. 
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Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 
Therefore let Benedick, like covered fire. 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks ; 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Ura. Yet tell her of it ; hear what she will say. 

Hero, No ; rather 1 will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion : 
And, truly, 1*11 devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with : One doth not know. 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Ur9. O, do not do your cousin such a wrong. 
She cannot be so much without true judgment, 
(Having so swift and excellent a wit. 
As she is priz'd to have,) as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as signior Benedick. 

Hero. He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudia 

Urs. 1 pray you, be not angry with me, madam., 
Speaking my fancy ; signior Benedick, 
For shape, forbearing, argument^ and valour. 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Urn, His excellence did earn it, ere he had it— > 
When are you married, madam ? 

Hero. Why, every day ; — to-morrow : Come, go in ; 
I'll show thee some attires ; and have thy counaiel, 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 

Ura, She's lim'd, I warrant you ; we have caught 
licr, madam. 

Hero. If it prove so, then loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 

lExe. HxRO and Ursula. 

Beatrice advancing. 
Beat. What fire is in mine dars i^ Can this be true i 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so mach f 
Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 
Tjimisg my wild heart to thy loving hand ;' 

[33 Hib word te«int here to signify ditcourtet or the pn^trs of reaicmln|« 

JOHNSOK. 
[4] Allmlinfc to a proverbial saying of the common people^ that their cars 
burn, when others arc talking of than. JOHNSON. 

[43 This image is taken from falconry. She hid been charged Witik MetSf 
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If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band : 
For others say, thou dost deserve ; and I 
Believe it better than report ingly. [Exit, 

SCENE II. 

A jRooniin'LY.ovKTo't House. £nter Don Vs^dro, Claudzo^ 

BsMEDiCK, atid Leonato. 

D.Pedro, I do but stay till your marriage be consum- 
mate, and then I go toward Arragon. 

Claud. I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you'll vouch- 
safe me. 

D. Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a soil in the new 
gloss of your marriage, as to show a child his new coat, 
and forbid him to wear it. I will only be bold with 
Benedick for his company ; for, from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, be is all mirth ; he hath 
twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-string, and the little 
hangman* dare not shoot at him : he hath a heart as 
sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper ; for what 
his heart thinks, his tongue speaks. 

Bene. Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

JLeon. So say I ; methinks, you are sadder. 

Claud. 1 hope, he be in love. 

D.Pedro. Hang him, truant ; there's no true drop of 
blood in him, to be truly touch'd with love : if he be sad, 
he wants money. 

Bene. 1 have the tooth-ach. 

D.Pedro. Draw it. 

Bene. Hang it ! 

Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it afterwards. 

D.Pedro. What ? sigh for the tooth-ach } 

Leon* Where is but a humour, or a worm f 

J?e.Well,every one canmasteragrief,buthe thathasit*^ 

Claud. Yet say I, he is in love. 

D,Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy in him, 
unless it be a fancy that he hath to strang e disguises ; 

aa wild at haggards tf tht rack ; the therefore laytt that vUd ai her btart 
n, the will tame it /« th€ hand. JOHNSON. 

[61 Thit cfaan«cter oTCapid ctaat fttwi the AreadU of Sir PhUlp WAntf : 
" MiltloM of yearcs this old drivell Cupid !!▼«■ t 
"While ttill more wrctchf more wicked he doth prave i 
" Till now at length that Jove him oAce five** 
(At Joiio't snlte^ who mnch did Argna lovej 
"lathisoar worlda AtfitiiMii fertDba . . .. 
"OraUthoNftokstharw&hn^iaAcftAj^ "^ 
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as to be a Dutch-man to-day ; a French-man to-inorrow ; 
or in the shape of two countries at once, as, a German 
from the waist downward, all slops \i and a Spaniard 
from the hip upward, no doublet : Unless he have a fan- 
cy * to this foolery, as it appears he hath, he is no fool for 
fancy, as you would have it appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with some woman, there is 
no believing old signs : He brushes his hat o* morn- 
ings ; What should that bode ^ 

D.Pedro, Hath any man seen him at the barber's ? 

Claud. No, but the barber's man hath been seen with 
him ; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already 
stuffed tennis-balls. 

L,eon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the 
loss of a beard. 

D.Pedro. Nay, he rubs himself with civet : Can you 
smell him out by that i 

Claud. That's as much as to say, The sweet youth's 
in love. 

D.Pedro. The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 

Claud. And when was he wont to wash his face } 

D, Pedro. Yea, or to paint himself ? for the which, I 
hear what they say of him. 

Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit ; which has now 
crept into a lute string^ and now governed by stops. 

D.Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him : 
Conclude, conclude, he is in love. 

Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him» 

D.Pedro. That would I know too ; I warrant, one 
that knows him not. 

Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions ; and, in dcsptght 
of all, dies for him. 

[7] So, in Greene's Fareivell to Folly, 1617 : " We arc almost at fiintastie 
as the English gentltxnan that is painted with a pair of slieen in his .hand* 
as not hring resolved after what fjshion to have his coat cut." Again, hx Th§ 
Seven deadly Sinnes of London, by Tho. Decker, i6e6 : *■ For an EngUslman'i 
sute is lilur a traitor's bcdit that hath been hanged, drawne, and muurtered* 
and is set up in srverail places : hiscad|>iece is in Denm m ke ; the coUor of hit 
dublet aiid the belly, in Fmnce : the wing and narrow sleeve* in Italy : the 
ahort waste hangs ouer a Dutch botcher^i stall in Utrich : hii huge iloppea 
•peaks Spanish : Polonia gives him the bootes* Scc.-<ind thm we mock enerie 
nation, for keeping one fsuhlon, yet steale patches from enerie one of them* to 
peece out our pride ; and are now laoghing-stocks to them* became their ctft 
•o JicarvUy becomes us." STEEVENS. 

Slops are large loose breeches, or trvwters, worn only by laiknn at pment* 

[8] Rere is a play upon the wnrd/ancy, which Shakapeare naet for /«vc u 
well as for humwr, caprice, or affectation. JOHNSON^ 

[9] Lov^songs in our author's time were generally simg to the mntick of 
the lute. So, in X/n; tftfnry /K. P. I : ^ —• 

tt •—as melancholy as an old lion, or a l9ver*i hH,*' MALOMlSL 
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D, Pedro, She shall be buried with her face upwards. 

Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tooth-ach. — Old 
signior, walk aside with me ; I have studied eight or 
nine wise words to speak to you, which these hobby- 
horses must not hear. [Exe. Bene, and Leon. 

D.Pedro. For my life, to break with him about Bea- 
trice. 

Claud. 'Tis even so: Hero and Margaret have by this 
played their parts with Beatrice ; and then the two 
bears will not bite one another, when they meet. 

Enter Don Jqhn. 

D. John. My lord and brother, God save you. 

D, Pedro. Good den, brother. 

D.John. If your leisure served, I would speak with you. 

D.Pedro. In private ? 

D. John. If it please you ; — yet count Claudio may 
hear ; for what I would speak of, concerns him. 

D.Pedro. What's the matter i 

D.John. Means your lordship to be married to-mor- 
row } [7«o Claudio. 

D.Pedro. You know, he does. 

DJohn. I know not that, when he knows what I know. 

Claud. If there be any impediment, I pray ) ou, dis- 
cover it. 

DJohn. You may think, I love yoo not ; let that appear 
hereafter, and aim better at me by that I will now mani- 
fest : For my brother, I think, he holds yoo well ; and in 
dearaess of heart hath holp to cfiect yonr ensuing mar- 
riage : surely, suit ill spent, and labour 111 bestowed ! 

D.Pedro. Why, what*s the matter ? 

DJohn. I came hither to tell you ; and, circumstances 
shortened, (for she hath been too long a talking of,) th^ 
lady is disloyal. 

Claud. Who ? Hero .> 

D.John. Even she; Leonato's Hero, yonr Hero, every 
man's Hero. 

Claud. Disloyal ? 

D. John. The word is too good to paint oat her wick- 
edness ; I conld say, she were worse ; think yon of a 
worse title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not till for^ 
ther warrant : go bat with me to-night, jen shall see IM 
chamber-window entered ; even the nigbt before ^"^ 
wedding-day : if you love her then, to-morfow wed" 
but it would better fit your honour to change yoov 
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Claud, May this be so ? 

D.Prdro. I will nut think it. 

DJohn, If you dare not trust that you see, confess not 
that you know : if you will follow me, I will show yon 
enough ; and when you have seen more, and heard more, 
proceed accordingly. 

Claud, If I sec any thing to-night why I should not 
marry her to-morrow ; in the congregation, where I 
should wed, there will I shame her. 

D.Pedro, And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her* I 
will join with thee to disgrace her. 

DJohn. I will disparage her no farther, till you are 
my witnesses : bear it coldly but till midnight, and Ist 
the issue show itself. 

D.Pedro. O day untowardly turned ! 

Claud. O mischief strangely thwarting ! 

D John. O plague right well prevented ! 
So will you say, when you have seen the sequel. [Exe> 

SCENE in. 

A Street, Enter Dogberry and Vbrgks, wiVA the Watch, 

Dogb, Are you good'men and true ^ 

Ver^, Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer 
salvation, body and soul. 

Dogb, Nay, that were a punishment too good for 
them, if they should have any allegiance in them, be- 
ing chosen for the prince's watch. 

Verg, Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogy 
berry. 

Dogb, First, who think you the most desartless man 
to be constable. 

1 Watch, Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal ; for 
they can write and read. 

Dogb, Come hither, neighbour Seacoal : God hath 
blessed you with a good name : to be a well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune ; but to write and read comes 
by nature. 

2 Watch, Both which, master constable,*^ 

Dogb, You have ; I knew it would be your answer. 
Well, for your favour, sir, why, g^ve God thanks, and 
make no boast of it ; and for your writing and reading, let 
that appear when there is no need of such vanity. You are 
thought here to be the most senseless and fit man for die 
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constable of the watch ; therefore bear you the lantern : 
This is your charge ; You shall comprehend all vagrom 
men ; you are to bid any man stand, in the prince's name. 

2 IVatch, How if he will not stand ? 

Dogb. Why then, take no note of him, but let him 
go ; and presently call the ipest of the watch together, 
and thank God you are rid of a knave. 

Verg, If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is 
none of the prince's subjects. 

Dogb, True, and they are to meddle with none but 
the prince's subjects : — You shall also make no noise in 
the streets ; for, for the watch to babble and talk, is most 
tolerable and not to be endured. 

2 Watch, We will rather sleep than talk ; we know 
what belongs to a watch. 

Dogb. Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman ; for I cannot see how sleeping should offend : 
only, have a care that your bills be not stolen :« — Well, 
you are to call at the ale-houses, and bid those that 
are drunk get them to bed. 

2 IVatch, How if they will not ? 

Dogb, Why then, let them alone till tl'icy are sober ; 
if trey make you not then the better answer, you may 
say, they are not the men you took them for. 

2 Watch. Well, sir. 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by 
virtue of your office, to be no true man : and, for suck 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, 
why, the more is for your honesty. 

2 Watch, If we know him to be a thief, shall we not 
lay hands on him i 

Dogb. Truly, by your office you may ; but, I think, 
they that touch pitch will be defiled : the most peaceable 
way for you, if you do take a thief, is, to let him show 
himself what he is, and steal out of your company. 

Vcrg. You have always been called a merciful man, 
partner. 

Dogb. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will ; 
much more a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the night, you mast 
call to the nurse, and bid her still it. 
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2 Watch, How, if the nurse be asleept And will not 
hear us ?* 

Dogb. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child 

wake her with crying : for the ewe that will not hear her 

^lamh when itl)aes,will never answer acaif when he bleats. 

Ferg, 'Tis very true. 

Dogb. This is the end of the charge. You, consta- 
ble, are to present the prince's own person ; if you meet 
the prince in the night, you may stay him. 

Verg, Nay, by'rlady, that, I think, he cannot. 

Dogb, Five shillings to one on't, with any man that 
knows the statues, he may stay him : marry, not with- 
out the prince be willing : for, indeed, the watch ought 
to offend no man ; and it is an offence to stay a man 
against his will. 

Ferg. By'rlady, I think, it be so. 

Dogb. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, masters, good night : an 
there be any matter of weiglit chances, call up me : keep 
your fellows' counsels and your own, and good night.<* 
Come, neighbour. 

2 Watch, Well, masters, we hear our charge : let ns 
go sit here upon the church-bench till two, and then all 
to bed. 

Dogb, One word more, honest neighbours : I pra? 
you, watch about signior Leonato's door ; for the wed- 
ding being there to-morrow, there is a great coil to- 
night : Adieu, be vigitant, I beseech you. 

[Exe. Dogb. and Ver9. 

Enter Borachio and Conradb. 
Bora, What ! Conrade, — 

Watch. Peace, stir not. {Aside* 
Bora. Conrade, I say ! 
Conr, Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 
Bora, Mass, and my elbow itched ; I thought, there 
would a scab follow. ^ 

[2] It is not impossib^ but chat part of this seme wn Intmded in m boT" 
lesqoe on Tlie Statutes (fthe Street s,i 595. Among thete 1 6nd the fbUowbiv : 
*' 22. Nc man shall blowe any hornt* in the night, within this citie* or iHdi- 
tle after the houre of nyne of the clock in the night, under palae oif inprii- 
onment."->" 23. No man shall ose to go with vtsoares» or diwalsedby nq|ic> 
onder like paine of imprisonment."— " 24. Made that oigfat walk?n« Ma 
evisdroppers, like panishment."— "3C No hammer-man, ai a smith* pMT* 
terer, a founder, and all artificers making Rreat sound, shall not worke afiur 
the houre of nyne at night. Sec."—" 30. No man shall, after the booro of 
nyne at nieht, keeM any rule, whereby any such soddaintr outcry be made ia 
tne still or the night, as making any afirar, or beating hit wyfe, or 
or singing* or revyling in his house, to the distarbaonce of ail r*' 
ifRder payne of iiis. iiiid." &c. 8cc STEEVENS. 
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Conr. I will owe thee an answer for that ; and now 
forward with thy tale. 

Bora. Stand thee close then under this pent-house» 
for it drizzles rain ; and I will, like a tme drunkard, 
otter all to thee. 

IVdtch. \jl8t,'] Some treason, masters ; yet stand close* 

Bora, Therefore know, I have earned of Don John a 
thousand ducats. 

Conr, Is it possible that any villainy should be so dear f 

Bora, Thou ^onldst rather ask, if it were possible any 
villainy should be so rich; for when rich villains have need 
of poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will. 

Conr. I wonder at it. 

Bora, That shows, thou art unconfirmed :* Thoa 
knowest, that the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a 
cloak, is nothing to a man. 

Conr, Yes, it is apparel. 

Bora, I mean, the fashion. 

Conr, Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush ! I may as well say, the fool's the fool. 
But see'st thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is ? 

Watch, I know that Deformed ; he has been a vile 
thief this seven year ; he goes up and down like a gen-^ 
tleman : I remember his name. 

Bora, Didst thou not hear some body ^ 

Conr, No ; 'twas the vane on the house. 

Bora. Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this 
fashion is ^ how giddily he turns about all the hot bloods, 
between fourteen and five and thirty f sometime, fash- 
ioning them like Pharaoh^ soldiers in the reechy paint- 
ing ;^ sometime, like god Bel's priests in the old church 
window ;S sometime, like the shaven Hercules ^ in the 

[9] i. e. unprtccised in the wajn of the world. WARBURTON. 

[i] Reechy ^in/rii; ; Is paintinf? discoloured by smoke. From Rec9ii» 
Aoglo-Sazon. to reek, fumare. STEEVENS. 

[s] AllndUig to some awkward repreientation of the story ot Bel and t/ii 
Draietu as related in the Apocrypha. STEEVENS. 

[3} By the ihaven H-trcules Is meant Sampson, the asnal sobject of old bqi* 
cttnr. In this ridicale of the fashion* the poet his not nnartfully Riven • 
■trok^ ar Che birb^roos workminship of the common rapestry hHngint{s, the^ 
•o aaoch in oae. Tlw same luifd of raillery Cervantes lus empkiyed on the 
Hke occasion* wh?n he brings his knixfat and 's(|(iirr ti an Inn. where they 
Iband the story of Oido and Eneas represented in bad taptttry. On Ian- 
Clio's seeing th.' tears fall fh)m the eyes of the fbnaken queen a»blg »• wa^ 
nuts, he hopes tlutt.when their achievements became the genenU mlecc te 
thrte sorts of works, that flbrtone will send them a better artlac.— wHaB 
tfliorlMd the p«et to givo thia name to 9wnp«m mm thn ftQy «{ 

27 VOL. n. 
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smirched worm-eaten tapestry, where hit cod-piece 
seems as massy as his club ? 

Conr, All this I see ; and see, that the fashion wears 
but more apparel than the man : But art not thou thy- 
self giddy with the fashion too, that thou hast shifted 
out of thy tale into telling me of the fashion ? 

Bora, Not so neither : but know, that I have to-night 
wooed Margaret, the lady Hero*s gentlewoman, by the 
name of Hero ; she leans me out at her mistress' cham- 
ber-window, bids me a thousand times good*night,— I 
tell this tale vilely :— I should first tell thee, how the 
Prince, Claudio, and my master, planted, and placed, 
and possessed by my master Don John, saw afar off in 
the oichard this amiable encounter. 

Conr. And thought they, Margaret was Hero f 

Bora. Two of them did, the Prince and Claudio ; but 
the devil my master knew she was Margaret ; and partly 
by his oaths, which first possessed them, pattly by 
the dark night, which did deceive them, biit chiefly by 
my villainy, which did confirm any slander that Dun 
John had made, away went Claudio enraged ; swore he 
would meet her as he was appointed, next morning at 
the temple, and there, before the whole congregationf 
shame her with what he saw over-night, and send her 
home again without a husband. 

1 Watch. We charge you in the Prince's name, stand. 

2 IVatch, Call up the right master constable : We 
have Uere recovered the most dangerous piece of lech- 
ery that ever was known in the commonwealth. 

1 Watch. And one Deformed is one of them ; I know 
him, he wears a lock. 

Conr, Masters, masters,— 

2 Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed forth, I 
warrant you. 

Christian mythologists. who pretendrd thar the Grecian HerctJes was the 
Jewish Sampson. The retenur of oar aathor is to be commentied ; The tober 
aadienc of that tira would have been offendrd with th-; m-*i.tion of a vtoer* 
aUe name o:i so light an occasion. Shakspeare is iudct-d aometim.-a lioffitkxu 
in thrsr matters : Bat to do him Justice, he- gen ral;7 seems to havr a smM 
of religion, and to be under iti mfluence. What Pedro say of Benedick la 
thiv comedy, may be well enoagh ai^iied to him : Tki man dUh ftar Gtd» 
however it ieems not to be in him by stme large jests he wU make WAEB. 
1 beiie\'e that Shakspean* knew nothing of these Chri«tian mythfldafbti. 
and by the shaven Hercules meint only Hercules nuhen ihaved tuwuikthimietk 
Jike a worn in. while h:* remained in the servic of Omphale* his Lirdiaiiniii^ 
tress. Had the shaven Hercules been meant to rtpreseit Sampson, he woujM 
probably ha\'e beea eqoipped vrith a jaio^otte instead of a club, fiTSK V. 
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Conr, Masters, — 

1 fVaich. Never speak ; -we charge you, let us obey 
you to go with us. 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly commodityf be- 
ing taken up of these men's bills. <* 

Conr. A commodity in question, I warrant yoa.'— 
Come, we'll obey you. {^JCxeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Boom in Leonato'« Souse. Enter Hero^ MAaoAasTy and 

Ursula. 

Hero. Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, and 
desire her to rise, 

Ura. I will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither. 

Ura, Well. [jExiV Ursula. 

Marg. Troth, I think, your other rabato were better.* 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, 111 wear this. 

Marg. By my troth, it's not so good ; and I warrant, 
yoar cousin will say sa 

Hero. My cousin's a fool, and thou art another ; I'll 
wear none but this. 

Marg. I like the new tire within excellently, if the 
bair were a thought browner : and your gown's a most 
rare fashion, i'faith. I saw the duchess of Milan's gown, 
that they praise so. 

Hero. O, that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By my troth, it's but a night-gown in respect 
of yours : Cloth of gold, and cuts, and laced with silver ; 
set with pearls, down sleeves, side-sleeves,^ and skirts 

[4I Here n a clatter of conceits. Commodity was formerly at now* the 
HMsu term for an article of merchandise. To take up, betidet itt common 
meaning, (to apprehend,) was the phrase for obtaining goods on credit. " If 
a man is thorough with them in fionest taking up, (says FsdstaflT,) then they 
most stand upon secarity." Bili was the term DOth for a single bond* and 
a halberd. MALON£. 

[5] L e. a commodity snl^ect to judicial trial or •xamioation. STEEV* 

[6] JKa^ofs— An ornament for the neck, a collar-band or kind of raff P 
Jla^f^ Menage talth it comes f^rom rahattre* to pot back, btcanae it was a 
first nothing bat the collar of the shirt or shift torn'd back towatds dht 
•konidert. T. HAWKINS. 

[7] S/(ff or syde in the North of England, and ki ^(cacland, is oacd for ivHg 
moKa aapHed to the garment, and the word hat tha tame slgnificatlMi in the 
AM|lo>Saxan and Danish. Vide Olottary to Gawlne Donglas't Viiril. STUL. 

Sf<f0-sleevet were certainly/Mf-*I«evct, as appeart from Stowe't Chrenicit, 
r 337j tempore Hen. IV. " This time was nted excfledlnc pride lo ganBen^ 
go wnet with deept and bread tlcertt oonuncrty caUtd poke tto«vft» thtw^ 
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round, anderbome with a blueish tinsel : but for a fine, 
quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours is worth 
ten on't. 

Hero, God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is 
exceeding heavy ! 

Marg, 'Twill be heavier soon, by the weight of a man. 

Hero, Fie upon thee ! art not ashamed ^ 

Marg, Of what, lady } of speaking honourably f 
Is not marriage honourable in a beggar ? Is not your lord 
'honourable without marriage ? I think, you would have 
me say, saving your reverence, — a husband : an bad 
ihinking do not wrest true speaking, I'll offend no body : 
Is there any harm in — the heavier for a husband f 
None, I think, an it be the right husband, and the right 
wife ; otherwise 'tis light, and not heavy : Ask my lady 
Beatrice else, here she comes. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Hero, Good-morrow, coz. ^ 

3eat, Good-morrow, sweet Hera 

Hero, Why, how now ! do you speak in the sick tune ? 

Beat, am out of all other tune, methinks. 

Marg. Clap us into — Light o* love ; that goes without 
a burden ; do you sing it, and I'll dance it. 

Beat, Yea, Light oHove^ with your heels ! — then if 
your husband have stables enough, you'll see he thall 
Jack no bams. > 

Marg. O illegitimate construction ! I scorn that with . 
my heels. 

Beat, 'Tis almost five o^clock, cousin ; 'tis time you 
were ready. By my troth, I am exceeding ill : hey ho! 

Marg, For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 

Beat, For the letter that begins them all, H. 

Marg, Well, an you be not turned Turk, there's no 
more sailing by the star.* 

Beat. W hat means the fool, trow ? * 

!■■ .... iii.i.^ . I,. — pM^^ • 

vants ware them as well as their masters, which might well hare be^n called 
the receptacles of the devils for what they stole they hid in tbeir akctvtt^ 
whereof some hang downe to the feete« and at Icatt to the knets» fbU ofcttts 
andjagges." REED. 

[81 A qnibUe between barni* repositories of com« and te/nu* the old woid 
Ibr children. JOHNSON. 

[ol Hamlet oses the same expression, and talks of his fortun^i t unUm 
Turk, To turn Turk was a common phrase fbr a change of opinion. 8TES. 

fi ] To trotv is to imagine* to conceive. So, in Romeo andjutiet, the Nane 
•ays : " 'Twas no need, 1 tra%t, to bid me tradgc'' STUVENS. 
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Marg, Nothing I ; but God send every one their 
heart's desire ! 

Hero, These gloves the count sent me, they arc an 
excellent perfume. 

Beat. I am stuffed, cousin, I cannot smell. 

Marg, A maid, and stufifed \ there's goodly catching 
of cold. 

Beai, O, God help me ! God help me ! how long 
have you profess'd apprehension ? 

Marg. Ever since you left it : doth pot my wit be- 
come me rarely ? 

Beat, It is not seen enough, you should wear it in your 
cap.— By my ti^oth, lam sick. 

Marg. Get you some of this distilled Carduus Bene- 
dictus,* and lay it to your heart ; it is the only thing 
for a qualm. 

Hero, There thou prick'st her with a thistle. 

Beat, Benedictus ! why Benedictus ? you have some 
moyal in this Benedictus. 

Marg, Moral ? no, by my troth, I have no morai 
meaning ; I meant, plain holy-thistle. Yoa mav think, 
perchance, that I think you are in love : nay, by'rlady, I 
am not such a fool to think what I list ; nor I list not to 
think what I can ; nor, indeed, I cannot think, if I would 
think my heart out of thinking, that you are in love, or 
that you will be in love, or that you can be in love : yet 
Benedick was such another, and now is he become a 
man : he swore he would never marry ; and yet now, in 
despight of his heart, he eats his meat without grudging : 
and how you may be converted, I know not ; but me^- 
thtuks, you look with your eyes as other women da 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps ^ 

Marg, Not a false gallop. 

Re-enter Ursula. 

Ura, Madam, withdraw ; the prince, the count, sign- 
ior Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of the 
town, are come to fetch you to church. 

Hero, Help to dress me, good coz, good Meg, good 

Ursula. l^Exeunt. 

■ - - '- - 

Cal " Carduus Benedictus, or bktted thistle, (tayi Cogan, ia his. Bavtn if 
Hgahh$ i595>) to worthily named for the singular virtue! that it hath."— 
" This herbt: may worthily be oilled Iknedictui, or Omnimorbia, L e. a salve 
ftn* 9wtrf tore- not Vnowen to physithuw of old time, but lately revelM by 
the ipecian providence of Almighty God." STfiEVENS. 

37* VOL. IP. 
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SCENE V. 

Another JRootn in Lkomato'« Houte. Enter Lkonato^ wth 

Dogberry am/VsRCES. 

Leon, What would you with me » honest neighbour ? 

Dogb, Marry, sir, 1 would have some confidence with 
you, that decerns you nearly. 

JLeon, Brief, I pray you ; for you see, 'tis a busy time 
with me. 

jDogd. Marry, this it is, sir. 

Ver£^. Yes, in truth it is, sir. 

L.€on. What is it, mv good friends i 

Dogb. Goodman verges, sir, speaks a little off the 
matter : an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt, 
as, God help, I would desire they were ; but, in £aith» 
honest, as the skin between his brows. 

Verg, Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man 
living, that is an old man, and no honester than 1. 3 

Dogb, Comparisons are odorous : fialabrast^ neigh- 
bour Verges. 

JLeon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dogb. It pleases your worship to say so, but we are 
the poor duke's officers ; but, truly, for mine own part» 
if I were as tedious as a king, I could find in my heart 
to bestow it all of your worship. 

Leon, All thy tediousness on me ! ha ! 

Dogb. Yea, an 'twere a thousand times more than tis : 
for I hear as good exclamation on your worship, as of 
any man in the city ; and though I be but a poor Bian» 
I am glad to hear it. 

Ferg. And so am I. , 

Leon, I would fain know what you have to say. 

Verg. Marry, sir, our watch to-night, excepting your 
worship's presence, have ta'en a couple of as arrant 
knaves as any in Messina. 

Dogb, A good old man, sir ; he will be talking ; aa 

[3] This is a sly insinaation, that length of 3rear8« and the being mnch 
hacknied in the ways of men, us Sbakspearc expresses it« take off* the f^iflM of 
virtue, and brings mach defikment on the manners. For, » a great wit 
ISwift] says, Tuuth ii the ie.nm of virtue : corruptions tronu 'aithyears* an$ 
J believe the oidat rogue in England is tftc greatest. WARBURTON. . 

Much of this is true ; but i believe Shakspeare did not intend to bestow lu 
tUs reflexion on the speaker. JOHNSON. 

[4] So. in The Taming of the Shrem, the Tinker nvyMttocas paiiatras^ht, 
few words. A scrap of Spanish« which m^ht once have icca ^Vtnnt " 
the vulgar. ST£XV£NS. 
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they say. When the age is in, the vrit is out : God help 
us \ it is a world to see ! — Well said, i'faith, neighbour 
Verges : — well, God's a good roan ; an two men ride 
of a horse, one must ride behind :'-— An honest soul, ■ 
i'faith, sir ; by my troth he is, as ever broke bread : 
but, God is to be worshipped : All men are not alike ; 
alas good neighbour ! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of yoU. 

Dogb. Gifts, that God gives. 

L.eon, I must leave you. 

Dogb. One word, sir : our watch, sir, have, indeed, 
comprehended two aspicious' persons, and we would 
have them this morning examined before your worship. 

Leon, Take their examination yourself, and bring it 
joe ; I am now in great haste, as it may appear unto yon. 

Dogb. It shall be suffigance. 

Leon, Drink some wine ere you go : fare yoa well. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Me9^' My lord, they stay for you to give your daugh- 
ter to her husband. 

Leon, I will wait upon them ; I am ready. 

[Exe. Leon, and Messenger. 

Dogb, Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Sea- 
coal, bid him bring his pen and^inkhorn to thegaol; we 
are now to examination these men. V 

Ferg. And we must do it wisely. ^ 

Dogb, We will spare for no wit, I warrant you ; hcre*a 
that [touching his forehead'] shall drive some of them to 
a non com : only get the learned writer to set down our 
excommunication, and meet me at the gaol. lExeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE l.-^The Inside of a Church, Enter Don PesAo, Don 
J0HN9 LEONATO9 FrioTf Claudio, Bknbdick« Hero, aial 
Beatrice, iS^c, 

Leonato. 
COME» friar Francis, be brief; only to the plain form 
of marriage, and you shall recount their particular du- 
ties afterwards. 
- - — ■ - ■■>.■■ , 

C53 This is not out of plrtce or witbout meaning. Dog^ierry, in his vanity 
of superior parts, apologizing for his neighboar> ouservei* that qfi<wo mtu m 
m horse* one must ride behind. The first place j^ rank or nndentan^ng can 
belong hai to one, and that happy om ought mI to dctpiie Itii iafcrtor. J^HI 
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Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady f 

Claud. Na 

JLcon. To be married to her, friar ; you come to mar- 
ry her. 

Friar. Lady, you come hither to be married to this 
count ? 

Hero. I do. 

Friar. If either of you know any inward impediment* 
why you should not be conjoined, I charge you, on your 
souls, to utter it. 

Claud. Know you any, Hero ? 

Hero. Ntone, my lord. 

Friar. Know you any, count ? 

Leon. I dare make his answer, none. 

Claud. O, what men dare do ! what men may do \ 
what men daily do ! jiot knowing what they do ! 

Bene. How now ! Interjections f Why, then some be 
of laughing, as, ha ! ha ! he 1^ 

Claud. Stand thee by, friar :— Father, by your leave; 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter } 

Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 

Claud. And what have I to give you back, whose worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift i 

JD.Pedro. Kothing, unless you render her again. 

Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankful- 
ness. — 
There, Leonato, take her back again ; 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend ; 
She's but the sign and semblance of her honour :— • 
Behold, how like a maid she blushes here : 
O, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 
Comes not that blood, as modest evidence, 
To witness simple virtue i Would you not swear* 
All you that see her, that she were a maid. 
By these exterior shows ? But she is none : 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed i^ 
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^6] This is borrowed from our Marriage Ceremony* which (with a few 
■light changes in j>hraseology) is the same as was used in the time of Shak- 
speare. DOUCE. 

[7] This is a quotation from the Accidence. JOHNSON. 

[81 L e. lascivious. Luxury Is the confeMOr's tCfm fer nnlswlill pkU^ffpi^ 
of theses^ JOHNSON. 
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Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

Leon, What do you mean, my lord ? 

Claud. Not to be married, 
Not knit my soul to an approved wanton. 

Leon, Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof 
Have vanquished the resistance of her youth, 
.And made defeat of her virginity,— 

Clau, I know what you would say ; If I have known htF, 
Tou'U say, she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the 'forehand sin : 
Ko, Leonato, 

I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But, as a brother to his sister, show*d 
Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 

Hero, And seemM I ever otherwise to you ? 

Claud, Out on thy seeming ! I will write against il c 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb ; 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown ;• 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper'd animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 

Hero, Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wide f 

Leon, Sweet prince, why speak not you i 

D, Pedro, What should I speak ^ 
I stand dishonoui*'d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

Leon, Are these things spoken ? or do I but dream ? 

DJohn, Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Bene, This looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero, True, O God ! 

Claud, Leonato, stand I here ^ 
Is this the prince i Is this the prince's brother f 
Is this face Hero's ? Are our eyes our own ? 

Leon, All this is so ; But what of this, my lord ? 

Claud. Let me but move one question to your daughter ; 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power' 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 

Leon, I charge thee do so, as thou art my child. 

Hero, O God defend me ! how am I beset !— 
What kind of catechizing call you this ? 

Claud, To make you answer truly to your name. 

Hero, Is it not Hero ? Who can blot that name 

[9] -^haite as is the &m/— ] Before the air has tasted its sweetness. JOH; 
10 Lcnatana power. Kind U nature. JOHNSON. 
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With any just reproach ? 

Claud. Mairy, that can Hero ; 
Hero itself can blot out Hero's virtue. 
What man was he talk'd with you yesternight 
Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one i 
Kow, if you are a maid, answer to this. 

Hero. I talk'd with no man at that hour, my lord. 

D.Pfdru. Why, then you ai-e no maiden.— Leonato, 
lam sorry you must hear ; Upon mine honour, 
M> self, my brother, and this grieved count. 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night, 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window ; 
Who hath, indeed, most like a liberal villain,* 
Confess'd the vile encounters they have had 
A thousand times in secret. 

D.John, Fie, fie ! shey arc 
Not to be nam'd, my lord, not to be spoke of ; 
There is not chfrstity enough in language. 
Without offence, to utter them : Thus, pretty lady, 
I am sorry for thy much misgovemment. 

Claud. O Hero ! what a Hero hadst thoii been. 
If half thy outward graces had been plac'd 
About thy thoughts, and counsels of tny heart ! 
But, fare thee well, most foul, most fair ! farewell, 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 
For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love. 
And on my eye-lids shall conjecture hang. 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm. 
And never shall it more be gracious. 

laton. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me f 

[Hero swoona. 

Beat, Why, how now, cousin ? wherefore sink yoa 
down ? 

Z).7bAn.Come,let us go : these things,come thus to light. 
Smother her spirits up. 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio. 

Bene. How doth the lady i 

Beat, Dead, 1 think ; — help, uncle ;— 
Hero ! why, Hero ! — Uncle ! — Signior Benedick !— friar ! 

Leon. O fate, take not away thy heavy hand ! 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame 
That may be wish*d for. 

C2] Liberal here, as in many placet of these playsj mcsos finnk ktytiti 
9uHtsty, or decency. Ftec ffftonpte. JOHNSON. 
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Beat, How now, cousin Hero? 

Friar. Have comfort, lady. 

Leon, Dost thou look up f 

Friar, Yea ; Wherefore should she not ? 

Leon, Wherefore t Why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry shame upon her ? Could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood ?3— - 
Do not live. Hero ; do not ope thine eyes : 
For did I think thou wouldst not quickly die. 
Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy shames, 
Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches. 
Strike at thv life. Griev'd I, I had but one ? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame f 
O, one too much by thee ! Why had I one ? 
W-hy ever wast thou lovely in my eyes f 
Why had I not, with charitable hand. 
Took up a beggar's issue at my gates ; 
Who smirched thus, and mired with infamy, 
I might have said, Ab fiart of it ia mine^ 
Thia ahame derivea itaelfjrom unknown loina ? 
But mine, and mine I lov'd, and mine I prais'd. 
And mine that I was proud on ; mine so much« 
That I myself, was to myself not mine. 
Valuing of her ; why, she — O, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again ; 
And salt too little, which may season give 
To her foul tainted flesh ! 

Bene. Sir, sir, be patient : 
For my part, I am so attir'd in wonder, 
I know not what to say. 

Beat, O, on my soul, my cousin is belied f 

Bene, Lady, were you her bedfellow last night? 

Beat, No, truly, not ; although, until last night, 
I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 

Leon, Coniirm'd, coniirm'd 1 O, that is stronger made« 
Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron ! 
Would the two princes lie f and Claudio lie ? 
Who lov'd her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash'd it with tears ? Hence from her ; let her die. 

Friar, Hear me a little ; 
For I have only been silent so long. 

And given way unto this course of fortune, 

. — ■- . t 

is,} That la, the story nvkidt ktr blushes discover to be true. JOHNSON. 
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By noting of the lady : I have ipark'd 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness b^ar away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire. 
To burn the errors tnat these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth : — dall me a fool i 
Trust not my reading, nor my observations. 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book ; trust not my age. 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity. 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 

Leon, Friar, it cannot be : 
Thou seest, that all the grace that she hath left. 
Is, that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury ; she not denies it : 
Why seek'st thou then to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness i 

Friar, Lady, what man is he you are accus'd of?* 

Hero. They know, that do accuse me ; I know none t 
If I know more of any man alive, 
Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant. 
Let all my sins lack mercy ! — O my father. 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
Mciintain'd the change of words with any creature. 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death. 

Friar, There is some strange misprision in the princes. 

Bene, Two of them have the verv bent of honour ;^ 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 

U] The Friar had just before boasted his great skill in fishing out the tmth. 
And* indeed, he appears by this question to be do fool. He was by, sll die 
while at the accusatto n, and heard no names inention«l. Why then shookl 
he ask htr what mm she was accused of? But in this ]»▼ the subtllry of his 
examination. For, had Hero been guilty, it was probaUe th'it in that tHury 
and confusion of spirits, into which the terrible insult of her lovrr had thrown 
her, she would ne\rer have observed that the man's name was noc mentioii> 
ed ; and so, on this question, havt^ l>etrayed herself by naming the person the 
w.%8 conscious of in affair with- The Friar observed x\i\%, and to concluded* 
th.tt, were she guilty, sbe would probably fall into the trap he had ladd for 
her.— I only take notice of this to show how admirably well Shnkspcarr 
knew how to sustain his characters. WARBURTON. 

[53 B'nt is used by our author for the utmost dejrree of any passion^ or men* 
tal quilitv. In thi$ pi jty before. Benedick says of Beatrice, her affgcHon his 
its full beut. The expression is drawn from archery ; the h6w hat to bent 
when it 'a drawn as ftr as it. can be> JOHNSON. 
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Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies. 

Leon, I know not ; If they speak, but truth of her. 
These hands shall tear her ; if they wrong her hoDoar, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, , 
Kov age so eat up my invention. 
Nor fortune made Much havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 
But they shall find, awak*d in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb, and policy of mind. 
Ability in means, and choice of friends. 
To quit me of them throughly. 

Friar, Pause a while. 
And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead ; 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in. 
And publish it, that she is dead indeed : 
Maintain a mourning ostentation ; ^ 
And on your family's old monument ^ 

Hang moui*nful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. 

Leon, What shall become of this } What will this do \ 

Friar, Marry, this, well carried, shall on her behalf 
Change slander to remorse ; that is some good : 
But not for that, dream I on this strange course. 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it must be so maintain'd, 
Upon the instant that she was accus'd. 
Shall be lamented, pitied and excus'd. 
Of every hearer : For it so falls out. 
That what we have we prize not to the worth. 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost. 
Why, then we rack the value ; ' then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours : — So will it fare with Claadio : 
When he shall hear she died upon his words. 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; , 

And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparellM in more precious habits 
More moving-delicate, and fiill of life. 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 
Than when she liv'd indeed : — then shall he moniH, 

[5j i.e. we exaggerate the value. Tlie alhisioB it to raek-rtiiih STEXV. 
28 VOL. If. 
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(If ever love had interest in his liver»)* 
And wish he had not so accused her ; 
No, though he thought his accusation true. 
Let this be so, and doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 
But if all aim but this be levell'd false* 
The supposition of the ladv*s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 
And, if it sort not well, you may conceal her 
(As best befits her wounded reputation,) 
In some reclusive and religious life. 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 

Bene. Signior Leonato, let the friar advise you : 
And though, you know, my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour, 1 will deal in this 
As secretly, and justly, as your soul 
Should with your body. 

Leon, Being that I flow in grief. 
The smallest twine may lead me.? 

Friar, *Tis well consented ; presently away ; 

For to strange sores strangely they strain the cure.«— 
Come, lady, die to live : this wedding day. 

Perhaps, is but prolong'd ; have patience, and en* 
dure. [Exe, Friar fHiLKO, and l^KOV. 

Bene, Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while ^* 

Beat, Yea, and 1 will weep a while longer. 

Bene, I will not desire that. 



[6] The liveo .in co n orjnttjr to ancient tnpposition, it frequently men- 
«.-- ^ K« ei.»v.n>«.-^ .. .it...^.* -.»•! Thu» Pistol rcpreseo'" -»=•-»— '-^~" 

lot," S TEEVENS. 



tioned by Shaksoeare as the scat of love. Thus Pistol rcpreseou Falstaff as 
loving Mrs. Ford— *' with /lv«r burning nc 



£7] This it one of oar anther's observations upon life. Men overpowered 
with distress, eagerly listen to the first offers of relief* close with every 
■cheme, and believe every promise. He Aat has no longer any confidence 
in himself, is glad to repose his trait in any other that will undertake to 
guide bim. JOHNSON. 

[8] The poet, in my opinion, his shown a great deal of ^iddress in this 
•cene. Beatrice here eiigagt-s her lover to revenge the injury done her 
cousin Hero : and without this very natural incident, considering th" char- 
acter of Beatrice, and that the stor^ of her passion for Benedick was ail a 
Cd>le. she coijd never h^ve been easily or naturally brought to confess she 
loved him, notwithstanding all the foregoing preptiration. And yet, on this 
confession, in this very place, depended the .wlK4e success of the plot upon 
faer and Benedick. Forliad she not owned her love here, they must have 
soon found out rh? trick and rhen the design of brin^^ingthem together had 
t>een defeated.; and she would never h^vt* owned apas^on she .had been only 
tricked into, hid not h-r desire of revenging her cousin's wrong made her 
.drop her capricious humour at once. w ARBURTON. 
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Beat. You have no reason, I do it freely. 

Bene. Surely, I do believe your fair cousin is wronged. 
/ Beat. Ah, how much might the man deserve of me 
that would right her ! 

Bene. Is there any way to show such friendship } 

Beat. A very even way, but no such friend. 

Bene. May a man do it f 

Beat. It is a man's office, but not yours. 

Bene. I do love nothing in the world so well as yoai^ 
Is not that strange i 

Beat. As strange as the thing I know not : It were as 
possible for me to say, I loved nothing so well as you : 
but believe me not ; and yet I lie not ; I confess nothing, 
nor I deny nothing :— I am sorry for my cousin; 

Bene. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 

Beat. Do not swear by it, and eat it. 

Bene. I will swear by it, that you love me ; an4 1 wiU 
make him eat it, that says, I love not you. 

Beat. Will you not eat your lyord ^ 

Bene. With no sauce that can be devised to it : I 
protest, I love thee. 

Beat. Why then, God forgive me ! 

Bene. What offence, sweet Beatrice i 

Beat. You have staid me in a happy hour ; I was 
about to protest, I loved you. 

Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 

Beat. I love you with so much of my heart, that none 
is left to protest. 

Bene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 

Beat. Kill Claudio. 
i Bene. Ha ! not for the wide world. 

Beat. You kill me to deny it: Farewell. 

Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. I am gone, though I am here ;— -There is no 
love in you :— Nay, I pray you, let me ga 

Bene. Beatrice,*- 

Beat. In faith, I will go. 

Benls. We'll be friends first. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me, than fight 
with mine enemy. 

Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy } 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain, that 
hath slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman .^— 

0,that were a man 1— What ! bear her in hand until 
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they come to lake hands ;* and then with public ac- 
eusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancottr,~-0 
God, that I were a man ! I would eat his heart in the 
market-place. 

Bene, Hear me, Beatrice ;— 

Beat, Talk with a man out at a window ?*-a proper 
saying ! 

Bene, Nay but, Beatrice ;— 

Beat, Sweet Hero' !-^ she ia wronged, she is slandered, 
^e is undone. 

Bene, Beat*— 

Beat, Princes, and counties ! Surely, a princely testi- 
inony, a goodly eount-conifect ; ' a sweet gallant, surely ! 

that I were a man for his sake ! or that I had any 
friend would be a man for my sake ! But manhood ia 
melted into courtesies, valour into compliment, and men 
are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too : he is 
now as valiant as Hercules, that only tells a lie, and 
swears it : — 1 cannot be a man with wishing, therefore I 
will die a woman with grieving. 

Bene, Tarry, good Beatrice : By this hand, I love thee. 

Beat, Use it for my love some other way than swear- 
ing by it. 

Bene, Think you in your soul the eoont CJaudio hath 
wronged Hero ? 

Beat, Yea, as sure as I have a thought, or a soul. 

Bene, Enough, I am engaged* I will challenge him ; 

1 will kiss your hand, and so leave you : By this hand,. 
Claudio shall render me a dear account : As you hear of 
me, so think of me. Go, comfort your cousin : I must 
say, she is dead ; and so, farewelU [Exeunt, 

SCENE n. 

A Prison, Enter Dogbbrrv, Vaaoas, and Sextw^ in f^n* / 
and the Watch, with Conrade and Boraohio. 

J}ogb, Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 
Verg, O, a stool and a cushion for the sexton ! 
Sexton, Which be the malefactors .> 
Dogb, Marry, that am I and my partner. 

' . Ill ' n n w I I J ■ ■■ I ''' ' ■ 'n 1 1 ■! » I , » 

{[93 i. c dahnkd her by ftdr prombct. STEIVENS. 

CO i*a.Aipiciaa»aobknaAnuMk«it«f«Bgv. 8TBBVE199; 
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Ver^. Nay, that's certain ; we have the exhibition 
to examine.* 

Sexton, But which are the offenders that are to be 
examined ^ let them come before master constable. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, let them come before me.<— What 
is your name, friend i 

Bora. Borachio. 

Dogb. Pray write down, Borachio.— Yours, sirrah ? 

Conr. I am a gentleman, sir, and my name is Conrade. 

Dogb, Write down, master gentleman Conrade.^— 
Masters, do you serve God t 

Bora, Con, Yea, sir, we hope. 

Dogb, Write down, that they hope they serve God :— 
and write God first ; for God defend but God should go 
before such villains !— -Masters, it is proved already, that 
you are little better than false knaves ; and it will go near 
to be thought so shortly. How answer you for yourselves i 

Conr, Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb, A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you ; but 
I will go about with him. — Come you hither, sirrah ; a 
word in your ear, sir ; I say to you, it is thought you are: 
false knaves. 

Bora, Sir, I say to you, we are none. 
- Dogb, Well, stand aside.— 'Fore God, they are both 
in a tale : Have you writ down, that they are none ? 

Sexton. Master constable, you go not the way to ex- 
amine ; you must call forth the watch that are their 
accusers. 

Dogb, Yea, marry, that's the eftest*- way :— Let tha 
■watch come forth. — Masters,! charge you in the priace's 
name, accuse these men. 

1 Watch, This man said, sir, that Dob John, the 
prince's brother, was a villain. 

Dogb, Write down, prince John a villain :— Why 
this is fiat perjury, to caU a prinee's brother, villain. 

Bora, Master countable j— 

Dogb, Pray thee, fellow, peace ; I do not like thy 
look, I promise thee. 

Sexton, What heard you him say else ? 
•> 2 Watch. Marry, that he had received a thousand 
ducats of Don John, for accusing the lady Hero wrongfully. 



■!». » ■ 



[2] Blunder for examination to exhibit. See p. 49 : " Take their exam 
inatton yourself^ and brinj! it me." STEEVENS. 

C3] Deftly* i.e. the readiest, most cobmiuhUoim way. Shakspeare, I sirppose, 
designed Dogberry to corrupt thir word as well as many others. ST££V. 
38* VOL. I*. 
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Dogb. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 
Verg, Yea, by the mass, that it is. 
Sexton, What else, fellow ? 

1 Watch, And that count Claudio did mean, upon his 
words, to disgrace Hero before the whole assembly, and 
not marry her. 

Dogb. O villain ! thou wilt be condemned into ever- 
lasting redemption for this. 
Sexton, What else i 

2 Watch. This is all 

Sexton. And this is more, masters, than you can deny. 
Prince John is this morning secretly stolen away ; Hero 
was in this manner accused, in this very manner re- 
fused, and upon the grief of this, suddenly died.-«-M aster 
constable, let these men be bound, and brought to Leon* 
ato's ; I will go before, and show him their examin- 
ation.^ l£xit. 

Dogb. Come, let them be opiuioned. 

Verg. Let them be in band.* 

Conr. OflF, coxcomb ! 

Dogb. God's my ilt'e ! where's the sexton ? let bim 
write down, the prince's officer, coxcomb.*-Come, bind 
them : — Thou naughty varlet ! 

Conr. Away ! you are an ass, you are an ass. 

Dogb. Dost thou not suspect my place ^ Dost thou 
not suspect my years ? — O that he were here to write me 
down, an ass !--»but, masters, remember,^ that I am an 
ass ; though it be not written down, yet forget not that 
I am an ass : — No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as 
shall be proved u]^on thee by good witness. I am a vfM 
fellow ; and, which is more, a officer ; and, which i^ 
more, a housholder ; and, which is more, as pretty apiece 
of flesh as any in Messina ; and one that knows th» 
law, go to ; and a rich fellow enough, go to ; and a fellow 
that hath had losses ; and one that hath two gowns, an4 
every thing handsome about him :--<-Bring kim away. O, 
that I had been writ down, an ass ! \^i$xeunt, 

t4] This sexton was an ecclesiastic of oae of the inferior orders CiWtd 
the sacristan, and not a brother officer. I suppose the book from whence 
the poet took his subje^ was sooie okl Engli^n oonreb translated fi(ttx ibm 
Italian, where the word sagristam was rendered sextan. wARB. 

Dr. Warbnrton's assertion, as to the dignity of a sexton or sacriOtm* nay 
be 8ii|^|K>rt«!d b^ the fellowiiig passage in Stanyburst's Verti«A ^tb*4iMnk 
book of the Koied, where he calls the Massy lian prietten* 
" •*— in soil Massyla begotten, 
" SexUn of Hespinides sinagog." STEEVEMflL 

E53 Shakspeare cominoiily uses hand for hmd, TYRWRITT. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE \.'-~Beforc Lbonato'* House, Enter Lbomato and 

Antokio. 

Antonio. 
IF you go on thus, you will kill yourself ; 
And 'tis not wisdom, thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 

I^eon, I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine cars as profitless 
As water in a sieve : give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a ifather, that so lov'd his child. 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, 
And bid him speak of patience ; 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine. 
And let it answer every strain for strain ; 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such. 
In every lineament, branch, shape, and form : 
If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard ; 
Cry,— sorrow, wag !' and hem, when he should groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
With candle- wasters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no such man : For, brother, men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel ; but, tasting it. 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words : 
No, no ; His all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man's virtue, nor sufficiency. 
To be 8o moral, when he shall endure 
The tike himself: therefore give me no counsel : 
My griefis cry louder than advertisement. 

[6] Read—" And bid him speak to'nu of patience.'' RITSON. 

Cr] Sorronu goby I is also (as I am assured) a common exclamation of hilar- 
ity even at this time, in Scotland. Svrrena mag I might have been jiqt 
such another. The verb to fuai is several timei Vfcd by OBr author in cm 
sense of to go, or ^k tg. 8T£E VANfll 
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,4nt. Therein do men from children nothing differ. 

Leon. I pray thee, peace : I will be flesh and blood ; 
For there was never yet philosopher, 
That could endure the tootb-ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the style of gods,* 
And made a pish at chance and sufferance.* 

Jnt. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself ; 
Make those, that do offend you, suffer too. 

Leon, There thou speak'st reason : nay, I will do so r 
My soul doth tell me. Hero is belied ; 
And that shall Claudio know, so shall the prince^ 
And all of them, that thus dishonour her. 

Enter Don Pedro an<f Claudio. 

Ant, Here comes the prince, and Claudio, hastily. 

D, Pedro, Good den, good den. 

Claud. Good day to both of you. 

Leon, Hear you, my lords,— 

I), Pedro, We have some haste, Leonato. 

Leon. Some haste, my lord .'—well, fare you well^ 
my lord : — 
Are you so hasty now .^^-well, all is one. 

D.Pedro, Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man. 

jlnt. If he could right himself whh quarreling. 
Some of us would lie low. 

Claud, Who wrongs him } 

Leon, Marry, 
Thou, thou dost wrong me ; thou dissembler, thou :— 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword, 
I fear thee not. 

Claud, Marry, beshrew my hand. 
If it should give your age such cause of fear : 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to* my sword. 

Leon, Tush, tush, man, never fleer and jest at tne : 
I speak not like a dotard, nor a fool ; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
Whs^t I have done being young, or what would do, 

[8^ This alliidn to the extravagant titles the Stoics nva their wlae ««■ 
Saptem Hie cum Diis ex pare vivit. Senec. £p. 59. fupiter quo anfece^ 
virum bmum / diutius bonus est. Sapiens nihiJo se mtnoris a stimat.-^Deut 
nen vineit sapientem felicitate. Ep. 73* WARBURTON. 

Shalcspeare midit have nsecl this expression^ without any acqoaiatance 
with the hyperboles of stoicism. By the style efgeds* lie meanr an exalted lan- 
gnage ; such as we may saj^ose would be written by beings superior to l»i 
man calamities.and therefore regarding them with neglect and coldaets. Slid 

f 9] AlliiJing to their fiunoot apathy, WARBV&TON* 
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Were I not old : Know, Claudio, to thy head, 

Thou hast so wrong'd mine innocent child and me, 

That I am forc'd to lay my reverence by ; 

And, with grey hairs, and bruise of many days» 

Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 

I say, thou hast belied mine innocent child ; 

Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart, 

And she lies buried with her ancestors : 

O ! in a tomb where never scandal sle])t. 

Save this of her's, fram'd by thy villainy. 

Claud. My villainy ! 

JLeon, Thine, Claudio ; thine I say. 

D, Pedro, You say not right, old man. 

Leon. My lord, my lord, 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare ; 
Despight his nice fence, and his active practice,^ 
talis May of youth, and bloom of lustyhood. 

Claud. Away, I will not have to do with you. 

Ze^on.Canst thou so daff me ? Thou hastkill'd my child ; 
If thou kill'st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 

Ant. He shall kill two of us, and men indeed :^ 
But that*s no matter ; let him kill one first :— 
Win me and wear me, — let him answer me,— 
Come, follow me, boy ; come, boy, follow me ; 
Sir boy, Pll whip you from your foining fence ;® 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 

Leon. Brother,— 

A7it, Content yourself : God knows, I lov'd my niece ; 
And she- is dead, slander'd to death by villains ; 
That dare as well answer a man, indeed* 
As 1 dare take a serpent by the tongue : 
Boys, apes, braggarts, jacks, milksops !*- 

JLeon* Brother A»tony,— 

Ant, Hold you content ; What, man ! I know them, yea. 
And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple : 

CO i.e. defence, or skill in the science of fencing, or defence. DOUCE. 

[2] This brother Antony Is tlie tmest picture Imaginable of human natare. 
He had atsnmed the character of a sagr to comfort nis brother, overwhelm- 
ed withgrief forbis only daag^ter's afli-ont and dishonour ; and had severely 
reprovedhim fisr not commandli^ his passion b.'tter on so trying an occa» 
•ion. Yet, immediately after this* no sooner does he begin to suspect that 
bis age and valour are slighted* hot be falls into the most intemperate it of 
rage stmself ; and all he can do or say is not of power to pacify biin. This 
is copying nature with a penetration and exactness of judqrment pecnliar to 
Bh^kspeare. As to the expression/ too> of his passion* aothing can be more 
highly painted. WAKB. 

L3] Poinini it a term in temhtg, asd mems thnutint» XKyUCE* 
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Scambling, out-facing, fashion-mongVing boys. 
That lie, and cog, and fiout, deprave and slander. 
Go antickiy, and show outward hideousness, 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words* 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they durst. 
And this is all. 

Leon, But, brother Antony,— 

Ant, Come, 'tis no matter ; 
Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 

D.Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not wake your pa- 
My heart is sorry for your daughter's death ; [tience. 
But, on my honour, she was charged with nothing 
But what was true, and very fiillof proo£ 

JLeon. My lord, my lord,— 

D, Pedro. I will not hear you. 

Leon, No ?— 
Brother, away :— I will beheaixl ;— ' 

Ant. And shall. 
Or some of us will smart for it. [Exe, Leon, and Ant. 

Enter Benedick. 

D.Ped, See, see ; here comes the man we went to seek. 

Claud. Now, signior ! what news ! 

Bene. Good day, my lord. 

D.Pedro. Welcome, signior : You are almost come to 
part almost a fray. 

Claud. We had like to have had our two noses snap- 
ped off with two old men without teeth. 

D.Pedro. Leonato and his brother : What think'st 
thou i had we fought, I doubt, we should have been too 
young for them. 

Bene. In a false quarrel there is no true valour. I 
came to seek you both. 

Claud, We have been up and down to seek thee ; for 
we are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it 
beaten away : Wilt thou use thy wit ? 

Bene. It is in my scabbard ; Shall I draw it ? 

D.Pedro, Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side ? 

Claud. Never any did so, though very many have been 
beside their wit. — I will bid thee draw, as we do the 
minstrels ; draw, to pleasure us. 

D.Pedro, As I am an honest man, he looks pale :<-«- 
Art thou sick, or angry i 

Claud. What ! courage, man ! What though care killed 
a cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kiU care. 
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Bene. Sir, I- shall meet your wit in the career; an yoa 
charge it against me. I pray you, choose another subject* 

Claud, Nay, then give him another staff; this last 
was broke cross.^ 

D.Pedro, By this light, he changes more and more ; 
I think, he be angry, indeed. 

Claud, If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle.' 

Bene. Shall I speak a word in your ear f 

Claud, God bless me from a challenge ! - 

Bene. You are a villain ; — I jest not : — I will make it 
good how you dare, with whit you dare, and when you 
dare :— •Do me right, or I will protest your cowardice. 
You have killed a sweet lady, and her death shall fall 
heavy on you : Let me hear from you. 

Claud. Well, I will meet you, so I may have good cheer. 

D.Pedro. What, a feast ? a feast i 

Claud. I'faith, I thank him ; he hath bid me to a calPs 
head and a capon ; the which if 1 do not carve most cu- 
riously, say, my knife's naught. — Shall 1 not find a wood- 
cock too ? 

Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well ; it goes easily. 

D.Ped, I'll tell, thee how Beatrice praised thy wit the 
other day : I said, thou hadst a fine wit ; 7 rue, says she* 
a fine little one : //b, said I, a great wit ; Right , says she, 
a great gross one : Miy^ said I, a, good wit ; Just^ said 
9he, it hurts nobody ; JVay, said I, the gentleman is vfise ; 
Certain^ said she, a wise gentleman :• Aby, said I, he 
hath the tongues ; That I belie oe, said she, /or he swore 
a thihg to me on Monday nighty which he forswore on 
Tuesday morning ; There^s a double tongue ; there*9 
twtfo tongues. Thus did she, an hour together, trans- 
shape thy particular virtues ; yet, at last, she conclud- 
ed with a sigh, thou wast the properest man in Italy. 

Claud, For the which she wept heartily, and said, . 
she car^ not. 

D.Pedro. Y^a, that she did ; but yet, for all that, an 
if she did not hate him deadly , she would love him dear- 
ly : the old man's daughter told us all. 

[43 An allasion to tilting. See nofe. As you like it, K€i III. sc. iv. WARB 

l5J We have a proverbial speech, ** If he be angry, Jet him turn tht buckle 
of his girdle. But I do not know irs original or meaning. JOHNSON 

Large belts were worn with the buckle j>efotT, batfor wrestling the buckle 
was turned behind* to give the adversary a fairer ^rasp at tht girdle. To 
turn the buckle behind, therefore, was a chaHenge HOLT WH iTE. 

r6j Perhaps wiM ftntleman was in that age used ironically, ard stood for 
sUly felloe. We still call a man deficient m ondentaodiDg* a wiie-ticre. ST^ 
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Claud, Alt, all ; and moreover, God s&vf Mm toheu 
he was kid in the garden. 

D, Pedro, But when shall we set the savage bull's 
horns on the sensible Benedick's head } 

Claud, Yea, and text underneath. Here dwells Bene- 
dick the married man ? 

Bene. Fare you well, boy ; yoa know my mind ; I 
will leave you now to your gnssip-like humour : yoa 
break jests as braggarts do their blades, which, God be 
thanked, hurt not.-^My lord, for your many courtesies 
I thank you : I must discontinue your company : your 
brother, the bastard, is fled from Messina ; you have* 
among you, killed a sweet and innocent lady : For my 
lord Lack-beard there, he and 1 shall meet ; and till 
then, peace be with him. [Exit Bknedick. 

JD.Pedro, He is in earnest. 

Claud. In most profound earnest ; and. 111 warrant 
yon, for the love of Beatrice. 

D.Pedro. And hath challenged thee f 

Claud. Most sincerely. 

D.Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes 
in his doublet and hose, and leaves off bis wit ! 

Enter Dogberry, Verges, and tiie Watch, with 

CoNRADE and Boracuio. 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape : but then is an 
ape a doctor to such a man. 

D.Pedro. But, soft you, let be ; pluck up, my heart, 
and be sad ! Did he not say, my brother was fled ? 

Dogb. Come, you, sir ; if justice cannot tame you, she 
shall ne'er weigh more reasons in her balance : nay, and 
you be a cursing hypocrite once, you must be looked to. 

D.Pedro. How now, two of my brother's men bound ! 
Borachio, one ! 

Claud. Hearken after their offence, my lord ! 

D.Pedro. Officers, what offence have these men done ? 

Dogb. Marry, sir, they have committed false report ; 
moreover, they have spoken untruths ; secondarily, they 
are slanders ; sixth and lastly, they have belied a lady; 
thirdly, they have verified unjust things : and, to con- 
clude, they are lying knaves. 

D.Pedro. First, I ask thee what they have done ; 
thirdly, I ask thee what's their offence ; sixth and last- 
ly, why they are committed ; and, to conclude, what you 
lay to their charge ? 
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Claud, Rightly reasoned, and in his own division ; 
and, by my troth, there's one meaning well suited.^ 

D, Pedro, Whom have you offended, masters, that yon 
are thus bound to your answer ? this learned constable 
is too cunning to be understood : What's your offence ? 
Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no further to mine an- 
swer ; do you hear me, and let this count kill me. I 
have deceived even your very eyes : what your wisdoms 
could not discover, these shallow fools have brought to 
light ; who, in the night, overheard me confessing to 
this man, how Don John your brother incensed me to 
slander the lady Hero ; how you were brought into the 
orchard, and saw me court Margaret in Hero's gar- 
ments ; how you disgraced her, when you shduld marry 
her : my villainy they have upon record ; which I had 
rather seal with my death, than repeat over to my 
shame : the lady is dead upon mine and my master's 
false accusation ; and, briefly, I desire nothing but the 
reward of a villain. 
D,Pedro, Runs not this speech like iron through 

your blood i 
Claud, I have drunk poison, while he utter'd it. 
D, Pedro, But did my brother set thee on to, this ? 
Bora, Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 
D,Pedro. He is compos'd and fram'd of treachery : 
And fled he is upon this villainy. 

Claud, Sweet Hero ! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that I first loved it. 

Dogb, Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; by this time 
our sexton hath reformed signior Leonato of the matter : 
And masters, do not forget to gpecify, when time and 
place shall serve, that I am an ass. 

Verg, Here, here comes master signior Leonato, and 
the Sexton too. 

Re-enter Leonato and ANTOifio, isith the Sexton. 

Leon, Which is the villain i Let me see his eyes ; 
That when I notie another man like him, 
I may avoid him : Which of these is he } 

Bora, If you would know your wronger, look on me. 

Leon. Art thou the slave,that with thy breath hast kill'd 
Mine innocent child ? 



[7] That is, one meaning is put into many different dresses ; the Prince 
nring asked the nme q«e«tion in foor modei or speech. JOHNSON. 



having asked the sameqoeition 
29 VOL. If. 
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Bora* Yea, even I alone. 

Leon, No, not so, villain ; thou bely'st thyself ; 
Here stand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is fied, that had a hand in it :— 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death ; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds ; 
'Twas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 

Claud, I know not how to pray your patience. 
Yet I must speak : Choose your revenge yourself ; 
Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin : Yet sinn'd I not. 
But in mistaking. 

D.Pedro, By my soul, nor I ; 
And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any lieavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to. 

Leon, I cannot bid you bid my daughter live, 
That were impossible ; but, I pray you both, 
Possess the people in Messma here, 
How innocent she died : and^ if your love 
Can labour aught in sad invention. 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb. 
And sin{^ it to her bones ; sing it to-night :-— 
To-morrow morning come you to my house ; 
And since you could not be my son-in-law. 
Be yet my nephew : my. brother hath a daughter. 
Almost the copy of my child that's dead, 
And she alone is heir to both of us ; 
Give her the right you should have given her cousin. 
And so dies my revenge. 

Claud, O, noble sir. 
Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me ! 
I do embrace your offer ; and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon. To-morrow then I will expect your coming ; 
To-night I take my leave. — This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 
Who, I believe, was pack'd in all this wrong, 
Hir'd to it by your brother. 

Bora, No, by my soul, she was not ; 
Nor knew not what she did, when she spoke to me ; 
But always hath been just and virtuous. 
In any thing that I do know by her. 

Dogb, Moreover, sir, (which, indeed* is not under 
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white and black) this plaintiff here, the offender, did 
call me ass : I beseech you, let it be remembered in his 
punishment : And also, the watch heard them talk of 
one Deformed : thfey say, he wears a key in his ear, and 
a lock hanging by it ;* and borrows money in God's 
name ;' the which he hath used so long, and never 
paid, that now men grow hard-hearted, and will lend 
nothing for God*s sake : Pray you, examine him upon 
that point. 

Leon, I thank thee for thy care and honest pains. 

Dogb. Your worship speaks like a most thankful and 
reverend youth ; and I praise God for you. 

Leon, There's for thy pains. 

Dogb, God save the foundation ! * 

Leon, Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, and I 
thank thee. 

Dogb, 1 leave an arrant knave with your worship ; 
which, I beseech your worship, to correct yourself, tor 
the example of others. God keep your worship ; I wish 
your worship well ; God restore you to health : I hum- 
bly give you leave to depart ; and if a merry meeting 
may be wished, God prohibit it. — Come, neighbour. 

lExe, DoGB. Verg. and Watch, 

Leon, Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. 

Ant, Farewell, my lords ; we look for you to-morrow. 

D, Pedro, We will not fail. 

Claud. To-night I'll mourn with Hero. 

\^Ex, jD.Pedro and Claud. 

Leon. Bring you these fellows on ; we'll talk with 
Margaret, 

How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. [Ex. 

— • 

[8] There coiUd not be a pleasanter ridicule on the fashion, than the con- 
stable's descant on his own blunder. They heard the conspirators satirize 
the fashion ; whom they took to be a man surnamed Deformed' This the 
constable applies with exquisite humour to the courtiers, in a description of 
one of the most fantastical fashions of that time, the men's wearing ring^ in 
their ears, at\6. indulging a favourite lock of hair, which was brought btfbre 
and tied with ribbons, and called a love-lock WARB — — Fynes Moryson, in 
a very particular account that he has given of the dress of lord Montjoy, (the 
rival, and afterwards the friend, of Robert, earl of Essex,) says, that his 
hair was " thinne on the head, where he wore it short, except a lock under his 
left eare, which he nourished in the time of this warre, [the Irish War, in 
» 599] and being woven up, hid it in his neck under his ruffe." Itinerary, P.IL 
When he was not on service, he probably wore it in a different fashion. M AL. 

C9] !•«. as a common beggar. This alludes, with too much levity, to Prov. 
xix. 17: " He that giveth to the poor, lendeth unto the Lord.*' STEEV. 

[i] Such was the customary phrase employed by those who received alms 
at the gates of religious houses. Dogberry, however, in the present in- 
stancc^mlght have designed to say—'* God save the founder !" STEEV. 
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SCENE II. 

LfOKATo's Garden. Enter Benedick and Margaret, 

vieeting. 

Beiie, Pray thee, sweet mistress Margaret, deserve 
well at n»y hands, by helping nic to the speech of Beatrice. 

Marg, Will you then write me a sonnet in praise of 
my beauty ? 

Btne. In so high a style, Margaret, that no roan liv- 
ing shall come over it ; for, in most comely truth, thou 
descrvest it. 

Marg. To have no man come over me ? why, slmll I 
always keep below stairs ? 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's mouth, 
it catches. 

Marg. And yours as blunt as the fencer's foils, }vhich 
hit, but hurt not. i^ 

Bene. A most manly wit, Margaret, it will no\ hurt 
a woman ; and so, I pray thee, call Beatrice : I give 
thee the bucklers.* • 

Mar. Give us the swords, we have bucklers of our own. 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must put in 
the pikes with a vice ; and they are dangerous weapons 
for maids. 

Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I think, 
hath legs. \^Exit Marg. 

Bene. And therefore will come. \^Singing. 

The god of love, 
That sits above. 
And knovis ine, and knovis me, 
Hov> pitiful I deserve, — 

I mean, in singing ; but in loving, — Leander the good 
swimmer, Troilus the first employer of pundars, and a 
whole book full of these quondam carpet-mongers, whose 
names yet run smoothly in the even road of a blank verse, 
why, they were never so truly turned over and over as 
my poor self, in love : Marry, I cannot show it in rhyme ; 
I have tried ; I find out ho rhyme to lady but baby^ an 
innocent rhyme ; for scorn^ horn, a hard rhyme ; for 
school^ fool, a babbling rhyme ; very ominous endings : 
No, I was not born under a rhyming planet, for I cannot 
woo in festival terms — . 



[a] 1 suppose, that to give the buckler i is,* to yield, or to layby all thoughts 
ffd^encCfioclypeumabjicere* The rest deserves no comment. JOHNSON. ' 
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Enter Beatrice. 
Sweet Beatrice, "wouldst thou come "when I called thee ? 

Beat, Yea, signior, and depart when you bid irie. 

Bene. O, stay but till then ! 

Beat. Theny is spoken ; fare you well now : — apd yet, 
ere 1 go, let me go with what I came for, which is, with 
knowing what hath passed between you and Claudia 

Bent. Only foul words ; and thereupon I will kiss thee. 

Beat, Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noisome ; therefore I 
will depart unkissed. 

Bene. Thou hast frighted the word out of its right 
sense, so forcible is thy wit : But, I must tell thee plainly, 
Claudio undergoes my challenge ; and either I must 
shortly hear from him, or I will subscribe him a coward. 
And, I pray thee now, tell me, for which of my bad 
parts disdst thou first fall in love with me ^ 

Beat. For them all together ; which maintained so 
politic a state of evil, that they will not admit any good 
part to intermingle with them. But for which of my 
good parts did you first suffer love for me i 
• Bene, Suffer love ; a good epithet ! I do suffer love, 
indeed, for 1 love thee against my will. 

Beat, In spite of your heart, I think ; alas ! poor heart ! 
If you spite it for my sake, I will spite it for yours|; 
for I will never love that, which ray friend hates. 

Bene, Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably. 

Beat, It appears not in this confession; there's not 
one wise man among twenty, that will praise himself. 

BeJie, An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived in 
the time of good neighbours: 3 if a man do not erect in 
this age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live no longer 
in monument, than the bell rings, and the widow weeps. 

Beat. And how long is that, think you i 

Bene, Question ? Why, an hour in clamour, and a 

quarter in rheum : Therefore it is most expedient for 
the wise, (if Don Worm, his conscience, find no impede 
imentto the contrary,) to be the trumpet of his own vir~ 
tues, as I am to myself : So much for praising myself,, 
(who, I myself will bear witness, is praise- worthy) and 
now tell me. How doth your cousin ? 

Beat. Very ill. 

[3] t.e. When men were not envious, but every one gave another his du^- 
The reply is extremely bamoroas. WARBURTON» 

29* VOL. !!• 
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Bene, And how do you ? 

/?ra/. Very ill too. 

Bene, Serve God, love me, and mend : there "will I 
leave you too, for here comes one in haste. 

JBn/er Ursula. , 

Urs, Madam, you must come to your uncle ; yonder*^ 
old coil at home :* it is proved, my lady Hero hath been 
falsely accused, the prince and Claudio mightily abus- 
ed ; and Don John is the author of all, who is fled and 
gone : Will you come presently ? 

Beat. Will you go hear this news, signior ? 

Bene, 1 will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 
buried in thy eyes ; and, moreover, I willgo with thee 
to thy uncle's. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE in. 

The inside of a Church. Enter'Don Pedro, Clavdio^ and.JLu 

tendants, luith onusic and tapers. 

Claud, Is this the monument of Leonato i 

Atten. It is, my lord. 

Claud, [^Reada from a scroll.'] 

Done to deaths hy slanderous tongues^ 

Was the Hero that here lies : 
Deuthf in guerdon of her virongs 

Gives her faine ixihich n&oer dies : 
So the lije, that died luith shame, 
Lives in death ivith glorious fame, 

Jiang thou there upon the tovib, (^Affixing it. 

Praising her when I am dumb.— 

Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 

SONG. 

Pardon, goddess of the night. 
Those that slexv thy virgin knight ;« 
For the which with songs of woe. 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan. 

Heavily, heavily: 

' ■ ' ■■ ' • ■ ' ■» ■ 

[4] Oldt (I know not why,) was anciently common augmentative in fami- 
liar language. Co// is bustk, st ir. STEEVENS. 

[53 This obsolete phrase occurs frequently in our ancient writers. MAL. 

[6] Knightt in its original signification, means foihwer, or pupil, and in 
this sense may be feminine. JOHNSON. 
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Graves, yaimiy and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered. 
Heavily, heavily. 

Claud. Now, unto thy bones good-night ! 
Yearly will I do this rite. 

jD.-Pe'rfro. Good-morrow, masters; put your torches 
out : 

The wolves have prey'd ; and look, the gentle day. 
Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 

Dapples the dro^^sy east with spots of grey : 
Thanks to you all, and lea\e us ; fare you well. 

Claud. G cod-morrow, masters ; each his several way. 

D.Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds ; 
And then to Leonato's we will go. 

Claud. And Hymen now with luckier issue speeds. 
Than this, for whom we rendered up this woe ! lExe. 

SCENE IV. 

j< i?oom f« Leon A to'* House. £;.7er Leonato, Antonio, 
Benedick, Beatrice, Ursula, Friar, and Hero. 

Friar. Did not I tell you she was innocent ? 

Leon, So are the prince and Claudio, who accus'd her. 
Upon the error that you heard debated : 
But Ma^rgaret was in some fault for this ; 
Although against her will, as it appears 
In the true course of all the question. 

Ant. Well, I am glad that all things.sort so well. 

Bene. And so am 1, being else by faith enforced 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 

Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all. 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves ; 
And, when I send for you, come hither mask'd : 
The prince and Claudio promised by this hour 
To visit me : — You know your office, brother ; 
You must be father to your brother's daughter. 
And give her to young Claudio. [^Exeunt Ladies. 

Jint. Which 1 will do with confirm'd countenance. 

Bene. Friar, I must entreat your pains, 1 think. 

Friar. To do what, signior ? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me, one of them. — 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior. 
Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 

Leon, That eye my daughter lent her ; 'Tis most true. 
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Bene, And I do with an eye of love requite her. 

Leon. The sight whereof, I think, you had from me. 
From Claudio, and the prince ; But what's your will ? 

Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical : 
But, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 
In the estate of honourable marriage ; — 
In which, good friar, I shall desire your help. 

Leon, My heart is with your liking. 

Friar. And my help. 
Here comes the prince, and Claudio. 

Enter Don Pedro and Claudio, with Attendants. 

D.Pedro. Good-morrow to this fair assembly. 

Leon. Good-morrow, prince ;— good-morrow, Claudio; 
We here attend you ; Are you yet determined 
To-day to marry with my brother's daughter ? 

Claud. I'll hold my mind, were she an Ethiope. 

Leon. Call her forth, brother, here's the friar ready. 

\^Exit Antonio. 

D. Pedro. Good-morrow, Benedick : Why, what'i 
the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 

Claud. I think, he thinks upon the savage bull :.— 
Tush, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gold. 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee ; 
As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 

Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low ; 
And some such strange bull leap'd your father's cow. 
And got a calf in that same noble feat. 
Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 

Re-enter Antonio, with the Ladies masked. 

Claud. For this I owe you : here comes other reckonings. 
—Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 

Ant. This same is she, and I do give you her. 

Clau. Why, then she's mine: sweet, let me see your face. 

Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to marry her. 

Claud. Give me your hand before this holy friar ; 
I am your husband, if you like of me. 

Hero. And when I lived, I was your other wife : 

[Unmasking. 
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And when you loved, you were my other husband. 

Claud, Another Hero i 

Hero. Nothing certainer : 
One Hero died defil'd ; but 1 do live. 
And, surely as I live, I am a maid. 

jD. Pedro, The former Hero ! Hero that is dead ! 

Leon, She died, my lord, but whiles her slander liv'd. 

Friar, All this amazement can I qualify ; 
When, after that the holy rites are ended, 
1*11 tell you largely of fair Hero's death : 
Mean time, let wonder seem familiar, 
And to the chapel let us presently. 

Bene, Soft and fair, friar. — Which is Beatrice ? 

Beat, I answer to that name ; \lJnma8kini£.'\ What 
is your will .^ 

Bene, Do not you lovfe me ? 

Beat, No, no more than reason. 

Bene, Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and 
Claudio, 
Have been deceived ; for they swore you did. 

Beat, Do not you love me } 

Bene, No, no more than reason. 

Beat. Why, then my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula, 
Are much deceiv'd ; for they did swear, you did. 

Bene, They swore that you were almost sick for me. 

-fiea^.They swore, that you were well-nigh dead for me. 

Bene, 'Tis no such matter : — Then, you do not love 
me r^ 

Beat, No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 

jLeon. Come, cousin, 1 am sure you love the gentleman. 

Claud. And I'll be sworn upon't, that he loves her ; 
For here's a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion'd to Beatrice. 

Hero, And here's another, 
W^rit in my cousin's hand, stolen from her pocket. 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 

Bene, A miracle ! here's our own hands against our 
hearts !^-Come, I will have thee ; but, by this light, I 
take thee for pity. 

Beat. I would not deny you ; — but, by this good day, 
I yield upon great persuasion ; and, partly, to save your 
life, for I was told you were is a consumption. 

Bene, Peace, I will stop your mouth. — [Kissing her. 
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'£>. Pedro, How dost thou, Benedick the married man ^ 

Bene. V\\ tell thee what, prince ; a college of wit- 
crackers cannot flout me out of my humour : Dost thou 
think, I care for a satire, or an epigram ? No : if a man 
will be beaten with brains, he shall wear nothing hand- 
some about him : In brief, since 1 do propose to marry, 
I will think nothing to any purpose that the world can 
say against it ; and therefore never flout at me for what 
I have said against it ; for man is a giddy thing, and 

this is my conclusion. For thy part, Claudio, I did 

think to have beaten thee ; but in that thou art like to 
be my kinsman, live unbruised, and love my cousin. 

Claud, I had well hoped, thou would'st have denied 
Beatrice, that I might have cudgelled thee out of thy 
single life, to make thee a double dealer : which, out of 
question, thou wilt be, if my cousin do not look exceed- 
ing narrowly to thee. 

Bene, Come, come, we are friends :— let's have a 
dance ere we are married, that we may lighten our own 
hearts, and our wives* heels. 

Leon. We*ll have dancing afterwards. 

Bene. First, o' my word ; therefore, play, music- 
Prince, thou art sad ; get thee a wife, get thee a wife : 
there is no staff more reverend than one tipped with 
horn. 7 

Enter a Messenger, 
Mesa, My lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight, 
And brought with armed men back to Messina. 

Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow ; 1*11 devise 
thee brave punishments for him. — Strike up, pipers. 

\^Dance. Exeunt, 

C?] The allusion is to the ancient trial by fuager of battel, in suits both crim- 
inal and civil. Of the last trial of this latter kind in England, (which was 
in the 13th year of Q_ueen Elizabeth,) our .«uthor might have reaida particu- 
lar account in Stowe's Annnles Henry Nailor. m tster of defence, was * 
champion for the d.manrlants, Simon Low and John Kymc ; and George 
Thorne for the tenant (or defendant) ThomM Paramourc. The cnmbat was 
appointed to be fought in TurhilUfie!ds, and the Judges of the Common Pleas 
and Serjeants at Law attended. Among other ceremonies Stowe mentions* 
thit " the g[auntlet that was cist down by George Thome was borne before 
the 8<4yd Na!lor,in his passage thro' London.upon a sword's point, and his bas- 
ton (:t staff oi zn ell long, madet»per-wise,///>/ luith horn,) with his shield of 
hard leather, was bon »■ after him," &c. See also MinsheuN Diet. 1617, In v. 
Combat ; from which it appears that Nailor on this occasion was introduced 
to the Judges, with •' three solemn congees,** by a veiy reverend person, "Sir 
Jerome Bowes, ambassador from Q^een Eliz.iDetb, into Kusiia> who carried 
a red bastm of an ell long, tipptd ivith home," MAL. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

I HAVE not hitherto discovered any novel on which thin 
comedy appears to have been founded ; and yet the stor>' of it 
has most of the features of an ancient romance, Stebvbns. 

As very bad a play as this is, it was cerUdnly Shakspeare't, 
fts appears by many fine master-strokes scattered up and down. 
And as our autlidr, and Jonson his contemporary, are, confess- 
edly, the two greatest writers in the drama that our nation 
Cbuld ever boast of, this may be no improper occasion to take 
notice of one material difference between Shakspeare's worst 
plays, and the other'a. Our author owed all to his prodi^ous 
natural genius ; and Jonson most to his acquired parts and 
learning. This, if attended to, will explain Uie difference we 
speak of. Which is this, that in Jonson's bad pieces, we do 
not discover the least traces of the author (»f the Fox and J/« 
chetnitt s but, in the wildest and most extravag^t notes of 
Shakspeare, you every now and then encounter strains that 
recognize their divine composer. And the reason is this, 
that Jonson owing his chief excellence to art, by which he 
flometimes strained himself to an uncommon pitch, when he 
unbent himself had nothing to support him, but fell below all 
likeness of Umself ^ while Shakapeare, indebted more largely 
to nature than the other to his acquired talents, could never, 
in his most negligent hours, so totally divest himself of lus 
senius, but that it would frequently break out vnth amazing 
n>rce and splendour. Warburton* 

In this play, ^ich all the editors have concurred to censure, 
and some have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it must be 
confessed, that there are many passages mean, childish, and 
vulgar ; and some wliich ought not to liave been exhibited, as 
we are told they were, to a maiden Queen. But there are 
scattered through the whole many sparks of genius ; nor is 
there any play that has more evident marks of the hand of 
Shakspeare. Johnson. 

I suspect that there is an error in the title of this play, which 
I believe, should be — ** Lovers Labours Lost** M. Mason. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



FSEDINAKD, J&ig qf Mivarrc. 
LoHGAviLLE, >lord9» attending on the Kng. 

0UMAIV, 3 

BoTET, '^lord9^ attending o» the Prinet^s ^ 

BirXHCADE, 5 France, 

Don Adriano oe A»ma]m>, a fitntOMtical Spamard. 

Sir Nathaniel, a curate. 

H9L0FERNES, a schoolmoateT. 

DvLL, « cona table. 

Costard, a cloftfn, 

MoTR, page to Armado. 

Jt Forester. 



fY'incesa of France, 

Rosaline, ') 

Maria, ^ Uidie% ; attending on the PHnceai^. 

Katuarins,j 

Xaquenetta, a country wench. 

Cfficera and others^ attendanta on the Xing and Princeu 

SCENE,— Aavarrf. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE l.-'Navarre, A Pari, voith a Palace in it. Enter the 
Kingt Bi&oNy L0NOAVXJLLB> ctik/Dumaxn. 

King. 
lET fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 
Live register'd upon our brazen tombs. 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time. 
The endeavour of this present breath mav buy 
That honour, which shall bate his scythe^s keen edge. 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors !— for so you are, 
That war against your own affections. 
And the huge army of the world's desires,-— 
Our late edict shall strongly stand in force : 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world ; 
Our court shaU be a little Academe ; 
Still and contemplative in living art. 
You three, Bir6n, Dumain, and Longaville, 
Have sworn for three years' term to live with me. 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes, 
That are recorded in this schedule here : 
Your oaths are past, and now subscribe your names ; 
That his own hand may strike his honour down. 
That violates the smallest branch herein : 
If you are arm'd to do, as sworn to do. 
Subscribe to your deep oath, and keep it too. 

Long. I am resolv'd : 'tis but a three years' fiast ; 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine : 
Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
^ake rich the ribs, but bank'rout quite the wits. 

Dum. My loving lord, Dumain is mortified ; 
The grosser manner of these world's delight; 
He throws upon the gross world's baser slaves : 
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To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die ; 
With all these living in philosophy." 

Biron, I can but say their protestation over. 
So much, dear liege, 1 have already sworn. 
That is, To live and study here three years. 
But there are other strict observances : 
As, not to see a woman in that term ; 
Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there : 
And, one day in a week to touch no food ; 
And but one meal on every day beside ; 
The which, I hope, is not enrolled there : 
And then, to sleep but three hours in the night. 
And not be seen to wink of all the day ; 
(When I was wont to think no harm all night. 
And make a dark night too of half the day ;)- 
Which, 1 hope well, is not enrolled there : 
O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep ; 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep. 

King, Your oath is past to pass away from these. 

Biron. Let me say no, my liege, an if you please ; 
I only swore, to study with your grace. 
And stay here in your court for three years' spacer 

Long, You swore to that, Biron, and to the rest. 

Biron. By yea and nay, sir, then 1 swore in jest— 
What is the end 'of study ? let me know. 

ir27i^.Why,thattoknow,whichelse we should not know. 

Biron, 1 hings hid and barr'd, you mean, from com- 
mon sense i 

King. Ay, that is study's god-like recompense. 

Biron. Come on then, I will swear to study so. 
To know the thing I am forbid to know : 
As thus, — To study where I well may dinc^ 

When I to feast expressly am forbid ; 
Or, study where to meet some mistress fine. 

When mistresses from common sense are hid : 
Or, having sworn too hard-a-keeping oath, 
Study to break it, and not break my troth. 
If study's gain be thus, and this be so. 
Study knows that, which yet it doth not know :' 
Swear me to this, and I will ne'er say, no. 

King, These be the stops that hinder study quite. 
And train our intellects to vain delight. 

[t ] By all thuse the poet seems to mean, «// these jmtlemeih whQ 
sworn to prosecute she same studies with me. STEfiY £N8. 
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Biron, Why, all delights are vain ; bat ^at most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain : 
As, painfully to pore upon a bode. 

To seek the light of truth ; "while truth the vhUe 
Doth falsely 3 blind the eye-sight of his look : . 

Light, seeking light, doth light of light beguile : 
So, ere you find where light in darkness lies. 
Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes. 
Study me how to please the eye indeed, 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 
Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed. 

And giv« him light that was it blinded by. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious sun. 

That will not be deep-search'd with saucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authoritv from others' books. 
These earthly godtathers of heaven's lights. 

That give a name to every fixed star. 
Have no more profit of their shining nights. 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame ; 
And every godfather can give a name.^ 

King, How well he's read, to reason against reading ! 

DujtL, Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding ! 

Xonj^.He weeds the com,and still lets grow the weeding* 

Biron, The spring is near, when green geese are a 
breeding. 

Dum, How follows that ? >^ 

Biron, Fit in his place and time. 

Dum, In reason nothing. 

Biron. Something then in rhyme. 

L,ong, Biron is like an envious sneaping frost,^ 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 

jBtron. WellfSay I am : why should proud summer boast, 
Before the birds have any cause to sing } 
Why should I joy in an abortive birth ^ 
At (Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

[2] Faluly U hcre» and in many other ^aces» the tame as dishonestly er 
treacherousiy. The whole sense- of this jingling declamation is only thu, 
that a man by too close study may read himself blind. JOHNSON.^^ 

CS] The consequence, saysBiron« of too much km.'wledge, is not anyreal solu- 
tion of donbts . bat mere emfity reputation. That is, too much knotifndge rivet 
tmlyfame, a name tuhich every godfather can give Jikeivise, JOHNSON. 

r4J So sneaping luinds In The Winter's Tale, To sneap is to checktXo rebuke. 
Thu alto, FalsuC " 1 will not oitdergo this tneap, without reply." ST££. 

gO* VOL. XI. 
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Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled shows ;' 
But like of each thing, that in season grows. 
So you, to study now it is too late. 
Climb o'er the house t* unlock the little gate. 

King. Well, sit you out : go home, Biron ; adieu ! 

Biron, No, my good lord ; I have sworn to stay with you : 
And, though I have for barbarism spoke more,. 

Than for that angel knowledge you can say, 
Yet confident I'll keep what I have swore, 

And 'bide the penance of each three years' day. 
Give me the paper, let me read the same ; 
And to the strict'st decrees 1*11 write my name. 

King, How well thisyieldiug rescues thee from shame f 

Biron* [Reads.] Item^ That na woman shall come 
within a mile of my court, — And hath this been pro- 
claim'd f 

Long. Four days ago. 

Biron, Let's see the penalty. — [Reads.] On fiain of 
losing her tongue, — Who devis'dthis ? 

Lung, Marry, that did I. 

Biron, Sweet lord, and why ? 

Long, To fright them hence with that dread penalty,. 

Biron, A dangerous law against gentility. 

[Reads.] Item, If any man be seen to talk toith a Vfo- 
man within tlie term of three years, he shall endure such 
public shame as the rest of the court can possibly devise* 
— This article, my liege, yourself must break ; 

For, well you know, here comes in embassy 
The French king's daughter, with yourself to speak,— * 

A maid of grace, and c6mplete majesty ,»— 
About surreucler-up of Aquitain 

To her decrepit, sick, and bed-rid father : 
Therefore this article is made in vain. 

Or vainly comes the admired princess hither. 

King. What say you, lords? why, this was quite forgot. 

Biron. So study evermore is overshot ; 
While it doth study to have what it would,. 
It doth forget to do the thing it should : 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth mcst, 
'Tis won, as towns with fire ; so won, so lost. 

King. We must,, of force, dispense with this decree ; 
She must lie here on mere necessity. « 

C53 ^y sfio^s the poet means Maygamei, ^t wLich a inana wcHiId be very 
unwel-onif »nd unexpected it is only n periphrasis for May, T.WARTOw. 

[6] L'e here> me^ns rtrside here> in the same sense as an ambasaador is said 
to lie lieger. R££a 
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Biron, Necessity will make us all forsworn 
Three thousand times within this three years' space : 
For every man with his affects is born ; 

Not by might mastered, but by special grace : 
If I break faith, this word shall speak for me, 
I am forsworn on mere necessity. — t 
So to the laws at large I write my name : {^Subscribes, 

And he, that breaks them in the least degree. 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame : 

Suggestions* are to tethers, as to me ; 
But, I believe, although I seem so loth, 
I am the last that will last keep his oath. 
But is there no quick recreation granted ?* 
Xing. Ay, that there is : our court,you know,is haunteiK 

With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world's new fashion planted, 

That hath a mint of phrases in his brain : 
One, whom the music of his own vain tongue 

Doth ravish, like enchanting harmony ; 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 

Have chose as umpire of their mutiny i^ 
This child of fancy, that Armado hight. 

For interim to our studies, shall relate, 
In high-bom words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, lost in the world's debate. 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I ; 
But I protest, I love to hear him lie. 
And I will use him for my minstrelsy.* 

Biron, Armado is a most illustrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words, ^ fashion's own knight. 

[7] Biron, amidst his extravagancies, speaks ^ith great justness against the 
fblly of vows. Ttiey are made without sufficient regard to the variations of 
life, and are therefore broken by some unforeseen necessity. Thty proceed 
commonly from a presumptuous conlSdence, and a false estimatr of human 
powen JOHNSON. [8] S»^;tfif/0iu— Temptations. JOHNSON.. 

C93 Siuick r«crff«//cn— Lively sport, spritely diversion. JOHNSON- 

[1] This passage, I believe, means no more than that Don Armado was a 
man nicely versed in ceremonial distinctions, one who could distinpvish in the 
most delicate questions of honour the exa^l boundaries of right and wror^. 
Complimentt in Shakspeare's time, did not signify, at least, did not only signi- 
fy verbal civility, or phras^esof courtesv, but, according to its original mtan- 
ing, the trappings, or ornamental appendages of a ch:ira£ter, in the same man- 
ner and en the same principles of speech with accomplishment Crfnplement 
is,as Armado well expresses it, the varnish 9fa complete man JOHNS. 

[2] i- e. I will make a minstrel of him, whose occupation was to relate 
fabulous stories. DOUCE. «^ 

[3] i. r. (says an intelligent writer in the Edinburgh Magazine,} ^S^^^ 
newly coined, new from the forge. Fire new* new i^the irons* and the Scot- 
tish expression brcn'twu have all the nunc origin." 5TEEVENS. 
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Long; Costard the swain, and he, shall be our sport ; 
And, so to study, three years is but short. 

Enter Dull, vfith a letter^ and Costard. 

DulL Which is the Duke's own person } 

Biron. This, fellow ; What would'st ? 

DulL I myself reprehend his own person, for I am hit 
grace's tharborough :^ but I would see his own person 
in flesh and blood. 

Biron. This is he. 

DulL Siguier Arme— A rme— commend you. There's 
villainy abroad ; this letter will tell you more. 

Coat, Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching me. 

King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. 

Biron, How low soever the matter, I hope in God for 
high words. 

Long, A high hope for a low having : God grant us 
patience ! 

Biron. To hear .> or forbear hearing i 

Long, To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh moderately ; 
or to forbear both. 

Biron, Well, sir, be it as the style shall give as cause 
to climb in the merriiiess. 

Coat. The matter is to me, sir, as jconceming Jaquenet- 
ta. The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner.' 

Biron. In what manner } 

Coat. In manner and form following, sir ; all those 
three : I was seen with her in the manor house, sitting 
with her upon the, form, and taken following her into 
the park ; which, put together, is, in manner and form 
following. Now, sir, for the manner,-"it is the manner 
of a man to speak to a woman : for the form, — in some 
form. 

Biron, For the following, sir i 

Coat, As it shall follow in my correction ; And God 
defend the right ! 

King, Will you hear this letter with attention ? 

Biron, As we would hear an oracle. 

»^— ^■■■^»~— ^'*^~^"''— ^"^— ^— ■^'*— — " 111 II ^.— ^— — — ,^ii^» 

[4I L e. Thirdhoreugh, a pesice officer, alike in anthority vith a l^adho- 
roagn or a constable. SIR J. HAWKINS. 

[5]i.e.iathefact. STEEVENS. 

A foremick tens. A thief is said to be takm widi the nanner, L e. 
wainour or manouft (for so it is written in oar oldlaw books,) when he is 
apprehended with the thine stolen in his possession. The tldng tliat be hat 
cucen was caUed maindur, nvm the Fr. mamtr, maim encMre. MALON K.. 
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Coat, Such is the simplicity of man to hoarken after 
the flesh. 

King. [Reads.] Great defiuty^ the welkin*8 vicegC' 
rent, and sole dominator of Kavarre, my aoul'a earth^a 
Sodt and body^afoatering fiatron^ — "* 

Coat, Not a word of Costard yet. 

King, So it ia, — 

Coat, It may be so : but if he say it is so, he is, in tel- 
ling true, but so, so. 

King, Peace. 

Coat, — be to me, and every man that dares not fight X 

King, No words. 

Coat, — of other men's secrets, I beseech you. 

King, So it is, beaieged with aable-coloured tnelan^ 
choly, I did commend the black-ofipreaaing humour^ to 
the most wholeaome fihyaic of thy health- giving air i 
and, aa I am a gentleman, betook myaelfto walk. The 
time when ? About the sixth hour ; when beaata moat 
graze, birda beat fieck, and men ait down to that nour^ 
iahment which ia called su/ifier. So much for the time 
when : JVbwfor the ground which ; which, I mean, I 
walked ufion : it is y defied, thy fiark. Then for the 
place where ; where, I mean, I did encounter that oh" 
acene and most firefiosteroua events that draweth from 
my anow-white fien the ebon-coloured ink, which here 
thou vieweatt beholdest, surveyest, or aeeat : But to 
the filace, where, — It atandeth north-north'Caat and by 
eaat from the weat corner of thy curioua-knotted gar" 
den ;• There did I see that low-sfiirited swain, that 
base minnow of thy mirthJ [Cost. Me.] that unlettered 
amall-knowing soul, [Cost, Me.] that shallow vaaaal% 
[Coat, Still me.] which, aa I remember, hight Coatard^ 
[Coat, O me ! "^aorted and consorted, contrary to thy ea* 
tabliahed firoclaimed edict and continent canon, wJ/A— 
with, — with — but with thia I passion to say where- 
with,-^ 

Cost, With a wench. 

King, '^with a child of our grandmother Eve, a fe- 
male ; or, for thy more sweet under t^tanding, a woman. 

[6] Ancient gardens aboundid with figures of which the lines intersected 
each other in many directions. STEEVENS. 

[7] The base miwnonv of thy mirth, is the contemptible little object that 
contributes to thy entrrtainment- Shaksp- arc makes Cortolanus characterr 
i^e the trlbuoitian insolence of Sicinius, under the same fi^are : 
<« II ■ i h ear yoa not 
«< This Triton of the minmnu V* STSE Y£N5i 
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Him I fas my ever-esteemed duty pricks me on) have 
sent to thee, to receive the meed of punishment^ by thy 
sweet grace* s officer y Antony Dull ; amanof ^odre^ 
putCy carriage^ bearings and estimation, 

Dull, Me, an't shall please you ; I am Antony Doll. 

^ing. ForJaguenetta.fso is the weaker vessel called^ 
which I apprehended with the aforesaid smmn^J I keep 
her as a vessel of thy law* s fury ; and shallf at the least 
of thy sweet notice^ bring her to trial. Thine, in all cowir 
pliments of devoted and heart-burning heat of duty, 

Don Adriano de Armado. 

Biron, This is not so well as I locked for, but the best 
that ever I heard. 

King, Ay, the best for the worst. — But, sirrah, what 
say you to this ? 

Cp«/. Sir, I confess the wench. 

King, Did you hear the proclamation } 

Cost, I do confess much of the hearing it, but little of 
the marking of it. 

King, It was proclaimed a year's imprisonment, to be 
taken with a wench. 

Cost, I was taken with none, sir, I was taken with r 
4amosel. 

King, Well, it was proclaimed damosel. 

Cost, This was no damosel neither, sir ; she was a 
Tirgin. 

King, It is so varied too ; for it was proclaimed, virgin. 

Cost, If it were,I deny her virginity ; I was taken with 
a maid. 

King, This maid will not serve your turn, sir. 

Cost. This maid will serve my turn, sir. 

King, Sir, I will pronounce your sentence ; You shall 
fast a week with bran and water. 

Cost, I had rather pray a month with mutton and 
porridge. 

King, And Don Armado shall be your keeper.— 
My lord Biron, see him deliver 'd o'er. — 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 

Which each to other hath so strongly sworn. 

(Mxe, King, Longaville, aTzt/DuMAiK. 
ay my head to any good man's hat, 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scom.-^ 
9irrah, come on. 

Cost. I suffer for the truth, sir : for tme it is, I was ta- 
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ken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true girl; and 
therefore. Welcome the sour cup of prosperity ! AiSie- 
tion may one day smile again» and till then, Sit thee 
down, sorrow ! lExeuiH* 

SCENE 11. 

Another fiart of the same. Arm ado*s House. Enter 

Armado and Moth. 

Arm, Boy, what sign is it, when a man of gpreat spirit 
grows melancholy f 

Moth. A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 

Arm, Why, sadness is one and the self-same thing, 
dear imp.* 

Moth, No, no ; O lord, sir, na 

Arm, How canst thou part sadness and melancholy^ 
my tender Juvenal t 

Moth. By a familiar demonstration of the working* 
my tough senior. 

Arm, Why tough senior ? why tough senior ? 

Moth, Why tender ju venal ? why tender ju venal ? 

Arm, I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epi- 
theton, appertaining to thy young days, which we may 
nominate tender. 

Moth, And I, tough senior, as an appertinent title to 
your old time, which we may name tough. 

Arm. Pretty, and apt. 

Afoth. How mean you, sir ? I pretty, and my saying 
apt ? or I apt, and my saying pretty } 

Arm. Thou pretty, because little. 

Moth, Little pretty, because little : Wherefore apt f 

Arm, And therefore apt, because quick. 

Moth, Speak you this in my praise, master } 

Arm, In thy condign praise. 

Moth, I will praise an eel with the same praise. 

Arm. What ? that an eel is ingenious .' 

Moth, That an eel is quick. 



mm 



[8] Imp was anciently a term of dignity. Lord Cro.mwell, in his last iettei* 
to Hrnry Vlll. prays for the imp his son. It is now used onlv in contempt or 
abhorrence ; perhaps in oar author's time it was amfoigiiOQt> in which state it 
suits well with this dialogue. ]OH NSON 

Th- word literally means a graff, slip, sciou, or sucker : andby m-tonymy 
coiftes to be used for a boy or child. The imp* his son, is no more than his 
infant fott. It is now set ap^rt tosi^^nif^r ytmnf fiends ; as the devil and his ifnftt. 

Dr. fohnson was mistaken in supposing this a word of dignity. It occurs in 
The History ofCelesiina the Paire, 1596: "—the gentleman had thr«e sooneB, 
veiry ungracioas impes$ and of a wicked natnre." RlTSON. 
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jirTfu I do say, thou art quick in answers : Thoa 
heatest my blood. — 

Moth, I am answered, sir. 

,/trm. I love not to be crossed. 

Moth, He speaks the mere contrary, crosses love not 
him. [jAaide, 

Arm, I have prpmised to study three years with the 
duke. 

Moth, You may do it in an hour, sir. 

Arm, Impossible. 

Moth. How many is one thrice told^ 

Arm, I am ill at reckoning, it fitteth the spirit of a 
tapster. 

Moth, You are a gentleman, and a gamester, sir. 

Arm, I confess both ; they are botli the varnish of a 
complete man. 

Moth, Then, I am sure, you know how much the gross 
sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm, It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth, Which the base vulgar do call, three. 

Arm, True. 

Moth, Why, sir, is this such a piece of study ? Now 
here is three studied, ere you'll thrice wink : and how 
easy it is to put years to the word three, and study three 
years In two words, the dancing-horse will tell you.* 

Arm, A most fine figure ! 

Moth, To prove you a cypher. lAside. 

Arm, I will hereupon confess, I am in love : and, as it 
is base for a soldier to love, so am I in love with a base 
wench. If drawing my sword against the humour of af- 
fection would deliver me from the reprobate thought of 
it, I would take desire prisoner, and ransom him to any 
French courtier for a new devised courtesy. I think 
scorn to sigh ; me thinks, I should out-swear Cupid.— 
Comfort me, boy : What great men have been in love ? 

Moth. Hercules, master. 

£03 Bankes's horse, which play'd many remarkable pranks. Sir Walter 
Rjuetgh (Hist, of the florid* fir st part p.179,) says : Uf Banks had livrd in old- 
er timetf he would have shamed all the enchanters in the world t for who- 
soever was most famous among them, could never master* or instruct any 
beast as he did his horse." DR. GREY. 

Among other exploits of this celebrated beast, it is said that ke went op 
to the top of St. Paul's ; and the same circumstance is likrwiae mentioned 
iaThe Cws Horn-iotke, a satirical pamphlet by Deck«r, i^op. STfi£V. 

Ben Jonson hints at the unfortunate catastrophe of both man and holraej 
^ which I ^nd happened at Rome, where to the disgrace of the i^» of the 
country, and oflramanitv, they were burnt byt>rder of the popev ftr Btfi- 
claas. See Don 2ara del Fogo, i2mo. 1600. p. 114. It££D» 
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Arm. Most sweet Hercules ! — More authority, dear 
boy, name more ; and, sweet my child, let them be men 
of good repute and carriage. 

Moth, Sampson, master : he was a man of good car-> 
riage, great carriage ; for he carried the town-gates on 
his back, like a porter : and he was in love. 

Arm, O well-knit Sampson ! strong-jointed Sampson ! 
I do excel thee in my rapier, as much as thou didst me 
in carrying gates. I am in love too,»-Who was Samp- 
-son's love, my dear Moth ^ 

Moth, A woman, master. 

Arm. Of what complexion ^ 

Moth, Of ail the four, or the three, or the two ; or one 
of the four. 

Arm, Tell me precisely of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of the sea-water green, sir. 

Arm, Is that one of the four complexions ? 

Moth. As I have read, sir ; and the best of them too. 

Arm, Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers : but to 
have a love of that colour, methinks, Sampson had small 
reason for it. He„ surely, affected her for her wit. 

Moth, It was so, sir ; for she had a green wit. 

Arm, My love is most immaculate white and red. 

Moth. Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked 
under such colours. 

Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 

Moth, My father's wit, and my mother's tongue, as- 
sist me ! 

Arm. Sweet invocation of a child ; most pretty» and 
pathetical ! 

Moth. If she be made of white and red. 
Her faults will ne*er be known ; 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bred. 

And fears by pale-white shown : 
Then, if she fear, or be to blame. 

By this you shall not know ; 
For still her cheeks possess the same, 
Which native she doth owe. 
A dangerous rhyme, master, against the reason of white 
and red. 

Arm^ Is there not^ ballad, boy, of the King and the 
Beggar ? 

Moth, The world was very guilty of such a ballad 
some three ages sioce : but, I think, now 'tis not to be 

31 VOL. n. 
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found ; or, if it were, it would neither serve for the 
writing, nor the tune. 

Arm. I will have the subject newly writ o*er, that I 
may example my digression by some mighty precedent. 
Boy, I do love that country girl, that I took in the park 
with the rational hind Costard ; she deserves well,— 

Moth, To be whipped ; and yet a better love than 
my master. [Aside, 

Arm. Sing, boy ; my spirit gp*ows heavy in love. 

Moth, And that's great marvel, loving a light wench. 

Arm. I say, sing. 

Moth, Forbear till this company be past. 

Enter Dull, Costard, and jAquEirsTtA. 

Dull. Sir, the duke's pleasure is, that yoo keep Cos- 
tard safe : and you must let him take no delight, nor no 
penance ; but a' must fast three days a-week : For this 
damsel, I must keep her at the park ; she Is allowed 
lor the day-woman. * Fare you well. 

Arm. I do betray myself with blushing. — Maid. 

Jaq, Man. 

Arm. I will visit thee at the lodge. 

Jaq, That's hereby. 
' Arm. 1 know where it is situate. 

Jaq. Lord, how wise you are ! 

Arm. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jaq. With that face ? 

Arm. I love thee. 

Jaq. So I heard you say. 

Arm. And so farewell. 

Jaq. Fair weather after you 1 

Dull, Come, Jaquenetta, away. fJS^r.DtiLL andlKf^ 

Arm, Villain, thou shalt fast for thy olSences, ere thou 
be pardoned. 

Coat, Well, sir, I hope, when I do it, I Shall do it oa 
a full stomach. 

Arm. Thou shalt be heavily punished. 

Coat, I am more -bound to you, than your fellows, 
for they are but lightly rewarded. 

Arm, Take away this villain ; shut him up. 

Moth. Come, you transgressing slave ; awaj". 



«Hta 
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[i] ut- for the dairy^maid. " Dairy A^J^ Jobnion in his DidSoBaryilB de* 
strcd from day, an old trord for milk. In the northern comities ^f Sda^Unq* 
a dairy-maid u at present termed ^dajf or d*y,** EdMwrgh Ma^juimf 
KoT.i^(L STEEVEKS. 
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Coat, Let me not be pent up, sir ; I will fast, being 
loose. 

Moth, No, sir ; that were fast and loose : thou shalt 
to prison. 

Coat. Well, if ever I do see the merry days of desola- 
tion that I have seen, some shall see — 

Moth, What shall some see ? 

Co«/.Nay,nothing,master Moth,but what they look up- 
on. It is not for prisoners to be too silent in their words ; 
and, therefore, I will say nothing : I thank God, I have 
as little patience as another man ; and, therefore I can 
be quiet. \^Exe, Moth and Cost. 

jirm, I do affect the very ground, which is base, where 
her shoe, which is baser, guided by her foot, which is 
basest, doth tread. I shall be forsworn, (which is a great 
argument of falsehood,) if I love : And how can that be 
true love, which is falsely attempted ? Love is a familiar; 
love is a devil ; there is no evil angel but love. Yet 
Sampson was so tempted ; and he had an excellent 
strength : yet was Solomon so seduced and he had a 
veryvgood wit. Cupid's butt-shaft* is too hard for Her- 
cules' club, and therefore too much odds for a Spaniard's 
rapier. The first and second caused will not serve my 
turn ; the passado he respects not, the duello he regards 
not : his disgrace is to be called boy ; but his glory is, to 
subdue men. Adieu, valour ! rust, rapier ! be still, 
drum ! for your manager is in love ; yea, he loveth. 
Assist me, some extemporal god of rhyme, for, I am 
sure, I shall turn sonneteer. Devise, wit ; write, pen ; 
for I am for whole volumes in folia [JSxfV. 



ACT 11. 

SCENE 1.^-^Another part of the *ame, A Pavilion and TenU at 
a distance. Enter the Princess of France, Rosaline, Maria^ 
Katharine, Boybt, Lords, and otho" Attendants, 

Boyet, 
NOW, madam, summon up your dearest spirits : 
Consider who the king your father sends ; 
To whom he sends ; and what's his embassy : 

C23 'BxiXX-ihafi'^l L e. an arrow to thoot at btttts with. Th.« hAt wil the 
place on which the mark to be shot at was placed. STEEVENS. 
B|] See the teit act oC A^ ym Ukt iff with the not^. JOHNSONS 
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Yourself, held precious in the world's esteem ; 

To parley with the sole inheritor 

Of all perfections that a man may owe. 

Matchless Navarre ; the plea of no less weight 

Than Aquitain ; a dowry for a queen. 

Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear. 

When she did starve the general world beside, 

And prodigally gave them all to you. 

. Prin, Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean» 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise ; 

Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye. 

Not utter'd by base sale of chapmen's tongues :♦ 

I am less proud to hear you tell my worthy 

Than you much willing to be counted wise 

In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 

But now to task the tasker, — Good Boyet, 

You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 

Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath made a vow^ 

Till painful study shall out-wear three years. 

No woman may approach his silent court : 

Therefore to us seemeth it a needful course. 

Before we enter his forbidden gates. 

To know his pleasure ; and in that behalf, 

Bold of your worthiness, we single you 

As our best- moving fair solicitor : 

Tell him, the daughter of the king of France, 

On serious business, craving quick despatch, 

Imp6rtunes persona] conference with his grace. 

Haste, signify so much ; while we attend. 

Like humble-visag'd suitors his high will. 

Boyet. Proud of employment, willingly I go. [Kxit. 

Prin, All pride is willing pride, and yours is so.— 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke ? 

1 Lord, Longaville is one. 

Prin, Know you the man ? 

Mar, I know him, madam ; at a marriage feast, 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Falconbridge solemnized, 

In Normandy saw I this Longaville : 

— ^— ^— 

[4] chapman here s^ms to signify the seller, nor, as now commonlir> the 
buyer. Cheap or cheaping was anciently die market s chcpman thertrfore is 
markettnan. Th me^riine is. that the estimation iff beauty depends not m the 
uttering or proclamation (/ the ietler, but en the eye qf the buyer, JOHN. 
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A man of sovereign parts he is esteem'd ; 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms : 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would welL 
The only soil of his £ur ▼irtne'^ gloss, 
(If virtue's gloss will stain with any soil,) 
Is a sharp wit match'd with too blunt a will ; 
Whose edge hath power to cot, whose will still wills 
It should none spare that come within his power. 

Prin, Some merry mocking lord, belike ; is*t so f 

Mar. They say so most, that most his humours knoWf 

Frin. Such short-livM wits do wither as they grow. 
Who are the rest ? 

Kath. The young Dumain, a well-accomplish*d youth*. 
Of all that virtue love for virtue lov'd :. 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill y 
For he hath wit, to make an ill shape good. 
And shape to win grace though he had no wit 
I saw him at the duke A)en9on*s once ; 
And much too little of that good I saw. 
Is my report to his great worthiness. 

Eos. Another of these students at that tim^ 
Was there with him : if I have heard a truth,. 
Biron they call him ; but a merrier man. 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal : 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expository 
Delivers in such apt and gracious woi*ds, 
That aged ea*rs play truant at his tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. ^ 

Prin. God bless my ladies ! are they all i&rlove ;. 
That every one her own hath garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise ^ 

Mar, Here comes Boyet. 

Re-enter Boyet. . 

Prin, Now, what admittance, lord ? 

Boyet, Navarre had notice of your fair appvoajefa^;. 
And he, and his competitors in oath. 
Were all address'd to meet you, gentle lady. 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have leaamt,.. 

3l»' VOA. u. 
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He rather means to lodge you in the field, 

(Like one that comes here to besiege his court,) 

Than seek a dispensation for his oaUi, 

To let you enter his unpeopled house. 

Here comes Navarre. [The ladies mask. 

Mnter King, L.ovGAyii.i.n, Dumain, Bxrov, and Attendanf*. 

King, Fair princess, welcome to the court of Navarre. 
Prin, Fair,I give you back again ; and,welcome I have 
not yet : the roof of this court is too high to be yours ; 
and welcome to the wild fields too base to be mine. 

King, You shall be welcome, madam, to my court* 

Frin, I will be welcome then ; conduct me thither. 

King, Hear me, dear lady ; I have sworn an oath. 

Prin, Our Lady help my lord ! he'll be forsworn. 

King. Not for the woi*ld, fair madam, by my will. 

Prin, Why, will shall break it ; will, and nothing else 

King, Your ladyship is ignorant what it is. 

Prin, Were my lord so, his ignorance were wise, 
'Where now his knowledge must prove ignorance. 
I hear, your grace hath sworn-out house-keeping : 
'Tis deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord». 
And sin to break it :^ 
But pardon me, I am too sudden-bold ; 
To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. 
Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my coming. 
And suddenly resolve me in my suit. [Gives a fiafiet. 

King, Madam, I will, if suddenly I may. 

Prin. You will the sooner that I were away ; 
For you'll prove perjur'd, if you make me stay. 

Biron, Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 

Ro8, Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 

JBiron, I know, you did. 

Ro8. How needless was it then 
To ask the question ! 

Biron. Vou must not be so quick. 

Boa. 'Tis 'long of you that spur me with such questions. 

Biron. Your wit's too hot, it speeds too fast, 'twill tire. 

Ro8. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 

Biron. What time o'day ? 

Bos, The hour that fools should ask. 

Biron. Now fair befall your mask \ 

Bos, Fair fall the face it covers ! 

[63 Thepriticess shews an inconvenience very freqocntly sttending ras& 
oathe^ wfaicQ/ whether kept or broken/ prodace guilt. JOHNSON. 
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Biron* And send you many lovers ! 
Roa, Amen, so you be none. 
Biron. Nay, then will I begone. 
King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 
The payment of a hundred thousand crowns ; 
Being but the one half of an entire sum, 
Disbursed by my father in his wars. 
But say, that he, or we, (as neither have,) 
Received that sum ; yet ther^ remains unpaid 
A hundred thousand more ; in surety of the which, 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us. 
Although not valued to the money's worth. 
If then the king your father will restore 
But that one half which is unsatisfied. 
We will give up our right in Aquitain, 
And hold fair friendship with his majesty. 
But that, it seems, he little purposeth, 
For here he doth demand to have repaid 
An hundred thousand crowns ; and not demands^ 
Qn payment of a hundred thousand crowns, 
To have his title live in Aquitain ; 
Which we much rather had depart withal,^ 
And h^ve tlie money by our father lent, 
Than Aquitain so gelded as it is. 
Dear princess, were not his requests so far 
From reason's yielding, your fair self should make 
A yielding, 'gainst some reason, in my breast, 
And go well satisfied to France again. 

PHn, You do the king my father too much wrong, 
And wrong the reputation of your name. 
In so unseeming to confess receipt 
Of that which hath so faithfully been paid. 

King, I do protest, I never heard of it ; 
And, if you prove it, I'll repay it back, 
Or yield up Aquitain. 

Frin, We arrest your word : — 
Boyet, you can produce acquittances, 
For such a sum, from special officers 
Of Charles his father. 

King, Satisfy me so. 

Boyet, So please your grace, the packet is not come, 
Where that and other specialties are bound ; 
To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 

ft} to depart and to part were anciently synoHymous. ^'C'&^E?^ . 
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King, It shall suffice me : at which interview^ 
All liberal reason I will yield unta 
Mean time, receive such welcome at my hand. 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthiness: 
You may not come, fair princess, in my gates ; 
But here without you shall be so received, 
As you bhall deem yourself lodged in my heart. 
Though so denied fair harbour in my house. 
Your own good thoughts excuse me, and farewell : 
To-morrow shall we visit you again. 

Pr/n.Sweet health and fair desires consort your grace ! 

King, Thy own wish wish I thee, in every place ! 

[^Exeunt King and hia Train, 

Biron, Lady, I will commend you to my own heart. 

Roa, 'Pray you, do my commendations ; I would be 
glad to see it. 

Biron, I would, you heard it groan. 

Ro8, Is the fool sick ? 

Biron. Sick at heart. 

Ro8, Alack, let it blood. 

Biron, Would that do it good ? 

Ros, My physic says, 1. 8 

Biron, Will you prick't with your eye ? 

Ro9. 'So/ioyi^it^ with my knife,' 

Biron, Now, God save thy life ! 

Roa, And yours from long living ! 

Biron, I cannot stay thanksgiving. [Retiring, 

Bum, Sir, I pray you,a word: What lady is that same? 

Boyet, The heir of Alengon, Rosaline her name. 

Dum, A gallant lady ! Monsieur, fare you well. [Exit^ 

Long, I beseech you, a word ; What is she in the white? 

Boytt. A woman sometimes.an you saw her in the light. 

Long, Perchance, light in the light : I desire her name. 

Boyet, She hath but one for herself; to desire that,, 
were a shame. 

Long, Pray you, sir, whose daughter ? 

Boyet, Her mother's, I have heard. 

Long, God's blessing on your beard \ ' 

[8] She me.ins to say, ay. The old spelling of the afirmative partTde has 
beefi retained here for the sake of thr rhyme. MAL. 

[9] No point viras a neg;ation borrowed from the French. See the note oil 
the same words. Act V. sc. ii. MAL. 
, [ 1 1 That is, may 'st thou have sense and serioasness more propartionnte t*- 
thy Scsrd> tbe tength •f which raits iU tHth wuh kto cimhct €f wit* i<NI*^ 
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Boyct, Good sir, be not oflfended : 
She is an heir of Falconbridge. 

Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 
She is a most sweet lady. 

Boyet, Not unlike, sir; that may be. [^xiVLoNG. 

JBiron, What's her name, in the cap ? 

Boyet. Katharine, by good hap. 

Biron. Is she wedded, or no ? 

Boyet. To her will, sir, or so. 

Biron. You are welcome, sir ; adieu ! 

Boyet. Farewell to me, sir, and welcome to you. 

[Exit BiRON^ — Ladies unmask. 

Mar. That last is Biron, the merry mad-cap lord; 
Not a word with him but a jest. 

Boyet. And every jest but a word. 

Prin. It was well done of you to take him at his word. 

Boyet. I was as willing to grapple, as he was to board* 

Mar. Two hot sheeps, marry ! 

Boyet. And wherefore not ships ? 
,No sheep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on your lips. 

Mar. You sheep, and I pasture ; Shall that finish the 
jest? 

Boyet. So you grant pasture for me. [Offering to 

Mar. Not so, gentle beast : kiss her. 

My lips are no common, though several ^ they be. 

Boyet. Belonging to whom ? 

Mar. To my fortunes and me. 

Prin. Good wits will be jangling : but, gentles, agree : 
The civil war of wits were much better used 
On Navarre and his book-men ; for here 'tis abused. 

Boyet. If my observation, ^which very seldom lies), 
By the heart's still rhetoric, disclosed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is iufected. 

Prin. With what r 

Boyet. With that which we lovers entitle, affected. 

Prin. Your reason? 

Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did make their retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire : 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impressed, 
Proad with his form, in his eye pride expressed: 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, 

XX\ A plaj on tbe word sever ml, which besi .^ itt ordJtiat7 tifoiifira'.ion 
of separai*, dittimct, likewise tifnifiet in aniiiclotid tends, a certlin pi. rt ion 
orjmnd apimcUtcd to dtfinr com or mtaiom, MMoiaing tlir <MnMOW 
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Did stumble with haste id his eye-sight to be ;3 

All senses to that sense did make their repair, 

'To feel only looking on fairebt ot fair : 

Methought, all his senses were lock*d in his eye. 

As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy; 

Who, tend'ring their own worth, from where they were 

glass*d, 
Did point you to buy them, along as you pass'd. 
His face's own margent did quote such amazes. 
That all eves saw his eyes enchanted with gazes : 
I'll give you Aquitain, and all that is his. 
Ad you give him for my sake but one loving kiss. 

Prin. Come, to our pavilion : Boyet isdispos'd— 

Boyet. But to speak that in words, which his eye hath 
disclos'd : 
I only have made a mouth of his eye, 
Qy adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 

Roa, Thou art an old love- monger, and speak'st skil- 
fully. 

Mar, He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news of 
him. 

Bo9» Then was Venus like her mother ; for her fa* 
ther is but grim. 

Boyet, Do you hear, my mad wenches i 

Mar, Na 

Boyet, What then, do you see ? 

Roft, Ay, our way to be gone. 

Boyet, You are too hard for me. [Exeuut, 



ACT III. 

SCENE l.~^ Another part <f the 9aine. Enter Arm ado oim^Moth. 

jirmado, 
WARBLE, child / make passionate my sense of 
hearing. 
Moth, Concolinel-^^ \,Singinff^ 

C3] Although ttie expression in the text is extromely odd, I take the sense 
of It to be that his tonpm envied the quickness of Ms eyes, i:nd strove to he as 
rapid tn its utterance, as they in their perception ^^Edin. Mag. STEEV. 

[4] Here is aprartntly a sung lost. JOHNSON. 

I have olMerved in the old comedies, th^t the songs are frequently omitted. 
On this occasioo the stage tiiiectitin is generally— /fer^ they sing-^r. Can- 
tant. Probvbly the performer was left to choosi his own ditt>, and ihere- 
fore it couUI not with propriety be exhibited at.s part of a new pcrforak 
asce. STEEV. 
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Arm, Sweet air !— Go, tenderness of years ; take this 
key, give enlargement to the swain, bring him festinate- 
ly hither ;' I must employ him in a letter to my love. 

Moth, Master, will you win yonr love with a French 
brawl ?< 

Arm, How mean'st thou ? brawling in French i 

Moth, No, my complete master: but to jig off a tune 
at the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet, humour 
it with turning up your eye-lids ; sigh a note, and sing a 
note ; sometime through the throat, as if you swallowed 
love with singing love ; sometime through the nose, as if 
jroa snnfied up love by smelling love ; with your hat pent- 
house-like, o*er the shop of your eyes ; with your arms 
crossed on your thin belly-doublet, like a rabbit on a 
spit ; or your hands in your pocket, like a man after the 
old painting; 7 and keep not too long in one tune, but 
a snip and away : These are complements, these are hu- 
mours ; these betray nice wenches — that would be be- 
trayed without these ; and make them men of note, (do 
you note, men }) that most are aflected to these. 

Arm, How hast thou purchased this experience ? 

Moth, By my penny of observation. 

Arm, But O,— but O,-— 

Moth, —the hobby-horse is forgot.* 

Arm Callest thou my love, hobby-horse ? 

Moth, No, master ; the hobby-horse is but a colt, and 
jrour love, perhaps, a hackney. But have you forgot 
your love i 

Arm, Almost I had. 

Moth, Negligent student ! learn her by heart. 

Arm^ By heart, and in heart, boy. 



[5] i. e. hattUy. STEEV. 

[ol A bratvl is a kind of dance* and (as Mr. M. Mason obaervesO Mcmt to 
be wnat we now call a cotillon. STEEV. 

[73 It was a common trick among some of the mott indolent of the an* 
dent maners, to place the h-tnds in the bosom or the pockets, or conceal 
chem in some other part of the drapery, to avoid the labour of reprrsentinff 
them* or to disguise their own want of skill to employ them with grace ana 
propriety. STEEV. , ^ 

[Si In the celebration of May-day, besides the sports now nsed of hanging 
a pole witi) garlands, and dancing round it, formerly a boy was dressed up 
repmenting Maid Marian ; another like a friar ; and another rode on a hebby" 
horse, with bells j infilling, and painted streamers. After the reformation 
took place, amd precisians multlpUrd, these latter rites were looked upon to 
favour of paganum ; and then Maid Marian, the friar, and the poor hobby- 
horse were turned out of the games. Some who were not so wisely precise, 
kot regretted thf disuse of the hobby-horsth no doubt, satirized tihis susuicion 
Of idolatry/ and archly wrote the epitaph above alluded to. THEOBALD. 
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Moth. And out of heart, master : all those three I 
will prove. 

Arm. What wilt thou prove ? 

Moth, \ man, if 1 live : and this by, in, and without, 
upon the instant : By heart you love her, because your 
heart cannot come by her : in heart you love her, be- 
cause your heart is in love with her ; and out of heart 
you love her, being out of heart that you cannot enjoy her. 

Arm. I am all these three. 

Moth. And three times as much more, and yet noth- 
ing at all. 

Arm. Fetch hither the swain ; he must carry me a 

letter. 

Moth. A message well sympathised ; a horse to bo 
embassador for an ass ! 

Arm. Ha, ha ! what sayest thou ? 

Moth. Marry, sir, you must send the ass upon the 
horse, for he is very slow-gaited : But I go. 

Arm. The way is but short ; away. 

Moth. As swift as lead, sir. 

Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious f 
Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow ? 

Moth. Minim^t honest master ; or rather, master, no. 

Arm. I say, lead is slow. 

Moth. Yuu are too swift, sir, to say so : 
Is that lead slow, which is fir*d from a gun f 

Arm. Sweet smoke of rhetoric ! 
He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that's he :•— 
I shoot thee at the swain. 

Moth. Thump then, and I flee. [ExiL 

Arm. A most acute juvenal ; voluble and free of grace! 
By thy favour, sweet welkin,* 1 must sigh in thy face : 
Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 
My herald is return'd. 

Re-enter Moth and Costard. 
Moth, A wonder, master; here's a Costard broken 

in a shin. ^ 
Arm. Some enigma, some riddle : come, — thy P envoy ; 

—begin.* 



[9] IV/lkin is the sky, to which Armado, with the false digrnity of a Span- 
i ard, makes an apology for sighing in its face. JOHNSON. 

[I] i. e. a h.;ad. ^TEEV. 

[2J The I'envoy is a term borrowed fh>m the old French poetry. It ay^ 
peared Always at' the head of a few concladbig verses to each piece* which 
either served to cotivey the moral* or to address the poem to some particular 
person. It was ft-eqoently adopted by the ancient English writers- STEEV 
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Co$(, No egroa, no riddle, no Venvoy ; ri» salve in 
the mail, sir :3 O sir, plantain, a plain plantain ; no l^en* 
voy^ no Venvoy, no salve, sir, but a plantain ! 

Mrm, By virtue, thou enforcest laughter; thy silly 
thought, my spleen : the heaving of my lungs provoke* 
ine to ridiculous smiling : O, pardon me, my stars ! Doth 
the inconsiderate take salve for Venvoy ^ and the word* 
Venvoy, for a salve ? 

Moth, Do the wise think them other f is not /'enx;oy 
a salve ? 
Arm, No, Page : it is an epilogue or discourse, to 
make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been sain. 
I will example it : 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three. 
There's the moral : Now the Venvoy, 

Moth, I will add the I* envoy : Say the moral again. 
Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 

Were still at odds, being but three. 
Moth, Until the goose came out of door. 
And scay'd the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow with my 
Venvoy, 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three : 
Arm, Until the goose came out of door. 

Staying the odds by adding four. 
Moth, A good Venvoy, ending in the goose ; 
Would you desire more ? 

Coat. The boy hath sold him a bargain ; a goose, that's 
flat :— 
Sir, your pennyworth is good, an your goose be fat.— 
To sell a bargain well, is as cunning as fast and loose : 
Let me see a fat Venvoy ; ay, that's a fat goose. 

Arm. Come hither, come hither : How did this argu- 
ment begin i 

Moth, By saying, that a Costard was broken in a shin. 
Then call'd you for the Venvoy, 

Cost, True, and I for a plantain ; Thus came your 
argument in ; 
Then the boy's fat Venvoy, the goose that you bought; 

And he ended the market. 

<— — — — ■ ■ I »— ^«^— , 

t33 •^o^ or Math for a packet or bag, was a word then Iti ^q». ^'^'^iX* 
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jirm. But tell me ; how was there a Costard broken in 
a shin i^ 

Moth, I will tell you sensibly. 

Cost. Thou hast no feeling of it, Moth ; I will speak 
that renvoy ;— 

I, Costard, running out, that was safely within, 
Fell over the threshold, and broke my shin. 

^rm. We will talk no more of this matter. 

Coat, Till there be more matter in the shin. 

jirm. Sirrah Costard, I will enfranchise thee. 

Coat, O, marry me to one Frances ;»-l smell «ome 
f envoy f some goose, in this. 

,^rm. By my sweet soul, I mean, setting thee at lib- 
erty, enfreedoming thy person ;*thou wert immured, re- 
strained, captivated, bound. 

Cost, True, true ; and now you will be my purgation, 
and let me loose. 

jirm. I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance ; 
and, in lieu thereof, impose on thee nothing but this : 
Bear this significant to the country-maid Jaquenetta: 
there is remuneration ; ^Giving him money,'] for the 
best ward of mine honour, is, rewarding my dependents. 
Moth, follow. l£xit. 

Moth. Like the sequel, I.' — Signior Costard, adieu. 

Coat, My sweet ounce of man's flesh 1 my in-cony 
Jew \^ l^Exit Moth,'] — Now will I look to his remunera- 
tion. Remuneration ! O, that's the Latin word for three 
farthings : three farthings — remuneration.— What* a the 
price of thia inkle ? a fienny : — JVb, I'll give you a re- 
muneration : why, it carries it. — Remuneration I — why, 
k is a fairer name than "French crown. 1 will never 
buy and sell out of this word. 

£4! Costard is the name of a species of apple. JOHNSON. 

It nas been already observed toat the head was anciently called the cas- 
tard. So in King Richard III : *' Take him over the costard with the hilt 
of thy sword." ' A coitard likewise signified a crab-sticJt. ST£E YENS. 

[5] Sequeie, in French, signifies a great man's train. The joke Is, that a 
single page was all his train. TUEOBALO. 

SequelTef by the French, is never employed "bat in a derogatory sense. 
They use it to express the rang of ahighway-man> but not Uie fra/ftofalord ; 
the rollowers of a rebel, and not -the attendaj.ts oa a.general. STEEVENS. 

F6] Incony or kony in the north, signifies, fine, delicate— as a kony thitig» 
a fine thing. WARB. 

There is no such expression in the North as either kony or incony, Tlie 
word canny, which the people there use, and;from which Dr. Waroarton'« 
mistake may have arisen, bears a variety of significations, none of which ii 
fint, delicate, or applicable to a thing or value. RITSON. 
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Enter Biron. 

Bir, O, my good knave Costard ! exceedingly well met. 

Coat. Pray you, sir, how much carnation ribbon may 
a man buy for a remuneration ^ 

Biron, What is a remuneration ? 

Cost. Marry, sir, half-penny farthing. 

Biron. O, why then, three-farthings- worth of silk. 

Cost. I thank your worship : God be with you ! 

Biron. O, stay, slave ; I must employ thee : 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I shall entreat. 

Cost. When would you have it done, sir ? 

Biron. O, this afternoon. 

Cost. Well, I will do it, sir: Fare you well. 

Biron. O, thou knowest not what it is. 

Cost. I shall know, sir, when I have done it. 

Biron. Why, villain, thou must know first. 

Cost. I will come to your worship to-morrow morning. 

Biron. It must be done this afternoon. Hark, slave, 
it is but this ; — 

The princess comes to hunt here in the park. 
And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her : ask for her ; 
And to her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal'd-up counsel There's thy guerdon ; go. 

\uive9 him money. 

Cost. Guerdon, — O sweet guerdon ! better than remu- 
neration ; eleven-pence farthing better : Most sweet 
guerdon ! — 1 will do it, sir, in print.— Guerdon — re- 
numeration. {Exit, 

Biron. O ! — And I, forsooth, in love ! I, that have been 
love's whip ; 

A very beadle to a humorous sigh ; 
A critic ; nay, a night-watch constable ; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy. 
Than whom no mortal so magnificent ! 
This wimpled, 7 whining, purblind, wayward boy ; 
This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 

-Ct] "ni? nuimple was a hood or vril which fell over the taice. Had Sh^ik- 
spe re bcea acquainted with tYitfidtnmeum of ihf; Romans, or the cem which 
repres«Yits the marriaf^e of Capift and Psyche, his choice of the e|rfchec 
woald have br-en much applauded by ail the advocates in favour of hb learn- 
in;;. In luilah, iiL 32. wr find : *' —the mantles, aod the ttimfku and dK 
crisping-pins." ST££V. 
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Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms. 

The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, 

Dread prince of plackets, 8 king of codpieces,. 

Sole imperator, and great general 

Of trotting paritors,' — O my little heart !— 

And I to be a corporal of his field, ■ 

And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop ! 

What ? 1 1 I love ! 1 sue ! I seek a wife ! 

A woman, that is like a German clock,^ 

Still a repairing ; ever out of frame ; 

And never going aright, being a watch. 

But being watch*d that it may still go right .*• 

Nay, to be perjur'd, which is worst of all; 

And, among three, to love the worst of all ; 

A whitely wanton with a velvet brow. 

With two pitch balls stuck in her face for eyes; 

Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed. 

Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard : 

And 1 to sigh for her ! to watch for her! 

To pray for her ! Go to ; it is a plague 

That Cupid will impose for my neglect 

Of his almighty dreadful little might. 

Well, I will love, write,* sigh, pray, sue, and groan; 

Some men must love my lady, and some Joan. [Exit. 

[8] A placket is a petticou. DOUCE. 

f9] An apparitQr, or paritor, is an officer of the Bishop's coart« who car- 
ries oat citvitions ; as citations are most frequently issued for fornication, 
the paritor is put under Cupid's government. JOHNSON. 

[i] It appears frooi Lord Stafford's Letters, Vol. IL p. io<j. that a corporal 
rfthefisld was employed as an aid-de-camp is now, " in taking and carrying 
to and fro the directions of the general, or other the higher officers of the 
field." TYRWHITT. 

[2] The followi. g f xtract is t;.ken from a book, called The Artificial 

,Cl'>ck'Makerf 1714.—' Clock-making was supposed to have had its beginning 

in Gurmany within less ih^n these two hundred years It is vtrjr probable 

that our balance-clocks or watches and some other automata, might have 

had their begianir.g thert*.** &c. To the inartificial construction of these 

first pieces of mechanism, executed 'n Germany, we may suppose Sh^kspsare 
alludes. The clock at H mpron Court, which was set up in 1540, ^as appears 
from the inscriptino affixed to it) is said to be the first ever fabricated in 
England. STE EVENS. 

" In some towns in Germany, (says Uf . Powel in his Human Induitry.Svo- 
1661 .) there are very rare and elab(H-»te clocks 'O br seen in their town>halls, 
wherein a man may read astronomy, anrl never Ipck up to the skies.— In 
the town-hall of Prague there is a clock that shows the anntial motions of the 
sun a: d moon, thr* names and numbers of the months, days, und festivals of 
the who*e year, the timcof thr sun rising and sitting throughout the year, 
the equinoxes, the length of «he divs aud nighls, the rising and setting of 
the twelve signs of the Zodiack, &'c.— Btit the town of Strasborgh carrfeft 
the br)l of all other steeples of Germ my in this point." These ebborale 
clocks were probably often *' oat of fhune,'' MALONE. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — Another part of the same. Enter the Princess, Ros- 
aline, Maria, Katharine, Boyet, Lords, Attendants^ 
and a Forester* 

Princess, 
WAS that the king, that spurr'd his horse so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill ? 

Boyet, I know not ; but, I think, it was not he. 

Prin, Whoe'er he was, he show'd a mounting mind. 
-»Well, lords, to-day we shall have our despatch ; 
On Saturday we will return to France. 

—Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush, S^ 

That we must stand and play the murderer in? 

For, Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; 
A stand, where you may make the fairest shoot. 

Prin, I thank my beauty, I am fair that shoot, 
And thereupon thou speak'st the fairest shoot. 

For, Pardon me, madam, for I meant not so. 

Prin, What, what ? first praise me, and again say, no i 
O short-liv'd pride ! Not fair } alack for woe ! 

For, Yes, madam, fair. 

Prin, Nay, never paint me now ; 
Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glass, take this for telling true ; 

[Giving him money » 
Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 

F'or, Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 

Prin, See, see, my beauty will be sav'd by merit.] 
O heresy in fair, fit for these days ! 
A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise.*> 
But come, the bow : — Now mercy goes to kill. 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will 1 save my credit in the shoot : 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't; 
If wounding, then it was to shew my skill, 
That more for praise, than purpose, meant to kilk 
And, out of question, so it is sometimes ; 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes ; 
When, for fame's sake, for praisoi an outward parti 
We bend to that the working of the heart : 

82* VOL, ir. 
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As I, for praise alone, now seek to spill 

The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill. 

Boyet, Do not curst wives -hold that self-sovereignty 
Only for praise-sake, when they strive to be 
Lords o'er their lords ? 

Prin, Only for praise : and praise we may afford 
To any lady that subdues a lord. 

Enter Costard. 

Prin* Here comes a member of the common- wealth. 

Coat. God dig-you-dcn all ! Pray you, which is the 
head lady f 

Prin, Thou shalt know her, fellow, by the rest that 
have no heads. 

Coat, Which is the greatest lady, the highest ? 

Prin, The thickest, and the tallest. 

Coat. Tim thickest,and the tallest ! it is so; truth is truth. 
An your waist, mistress, were as slender as my wit. 
One of these maid*s girdles for your waist should be fit. 
Are not you the chief woman ? you are the thickest here. 

Prin, What's your will, sir? what's your will ? 

Cost. I have a letter from monsieur Biron, to one la- 
dy Rosaline. 

Prin. (X thy letter, thy letter ; he's a good friend oi 
mine : 
Stand aside, good bear^r.^«*Boyet, you can carve ; 
Brenk up this capon. •'^ 

Boyt't. I am bound to serve. — 
This letter is mistook, it importeth none here ; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 

Prin. We will read it, I swear: 
Break the neck of the wax,* and every one give ear. 

Boyet. [Reads.] By heaven^ that thou art fairy zV 
most infallible ; true, that thou art beauteous ; truth 
itself that thou art lovely : More fairer than fair ^ beau- 
tiful than beauteous ; truer than truth itaelf have com* 
miseration on thy heroical vassal ! The magnafiimom 
and most illustrate king Cophetua* set eye upon the/ier- 
nicious and indubitate beggar Zenelophon ; and he it was 

[3] i. e. Open this letter. Our poet uses this metaphorj as the French do 
their pouiet ; which significK both a young fowl and a love letter. The Ital* 
hms use rhe sams manner of expression^ -when they call a love-epistle una 
pollicetta amoroso. THEOBALD 

[4] Still alluding to the capM, JOHNSON. 

[5] '^^ ballad of King Ccohetua and the Beggar.Maid> may be seen in the 
Raiigues iff Ancient Poetry* The beggar's- name was Penelophon. PSRCY. 
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that might rightly aay^ veni, vidi, vici ; which to anatom^ 
iae in the vulgar, {0 base and obscure vulgar!) videlicet, 
he came, saw, and overcame : he came, one ; «aw, two ; 
over came t three. Who came ? the king ; Why did he 
come ? to see ; Why did he see ? to overcome : n 
whom came he ? to the beggar ; What saw he ? the beg" 
gar ; Who overcame he ? the beggar { The conclusion 
is victory ; On whose side ? the king*8 : the cafitive i% 
€nrich*d ; On whose side ? the beggar*s ; The catas^ 
trofihe is a nuptial ; on whose side? the king's ? — no^ 
on both in one, or one in both. I am- the king ; for so 
stands the comfiarison : thou the beggar ; for so wit- 
nesseth thy lowliness, ^hall I commatid thy love? I 
7nay : Shall I enforce thy love ? I could : Shall I en- 
treat thy love ? I will. What shalt thou exchange for 
rags ? robes ; For tittles, titles ; For thyself, me, 
Thusy exfiecting thy refily, I firofane my lifts on thy 
foot, my eyes on thy fiicture, and my heart on thy ev^ 
ery fiart. Thine, in the dearest design of industry. 

Don Adriano de Armaoo. 

Thus dost thou hear the Neme-dn lion roar 

'Gainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as his prey; 
Submissive fall his princely feet before, 

And he from forage will incline to play : 
But if thou strive, poor soul, what art thou then f 
Food for his rage, repasture for his den.« 

Frin, What plume of feathers is he, that indited this 
letter ? 
What vane ? what weather-cock ? did you ever hear 
better i 

Boyet, I am much deceived, but I remember the style. 

Frin, Else your memory is bad, going o'er it erewhile.^ 

Boyet, This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here 
in court ; 
A phantasm, a Monarcho,^ and one that makes spoct 
To* the prince and his book-mates. 

Frin, Thr)u, fellow, a word: 
Who gave thee this letter ? 

[6] These six Itnt-s appear ro de a quotation from some ridiculous poem of 
that time. WARBURTON. » 

[7] A pan upon the word stile, MUSGRAVE. 

[83 The allusion is to a f^^ntastical c'laradler of that time. FARMER. 

A local allusion employed by ;i poet like Shakspeare, resembles the mortal 
steed that drew in the chariot of AchilleB. But short services could be ^- 
peaed fiaom. either, ST££V£N& ' 
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Cost, I told you ; my lord. 

Prin, To whom shouldst thou give it,? 

Coat. From my lord to my lady. 

Prin. From which lord, to which lady ? 

Cost. From my lord Biron, a good master of mine. 
To a lady of France, that he call'd Rosaline. 

Prin. Thou hast mistaken his letter. — Come, lords, 
away. — » 
Here, sweet, put up this; 'twill be thine another day, 

[Exit Princess and Train. 

Boyet. Who is the suitor f who is the suitor ?i 

Bos. Shall 1 teach you to know ? 

Boyet. Ay, my continent of beauty. 

Bos. Why, she that bears the bow. Finely put off! 

Boyet. My lady goes to kill horns ; but, if thou marry, 
Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miscarry. 
Finely put on ! 

Bos. Well then, 1 am the shooter. 

Boyet. And who is your deer.^ 

Ros. If we choose by the horns, yourself: come near. 
Finely put on indeed ! — 

Mar. You still wrangle with her, Boyet, and she strikes 
at the brow. 

Boyet. But she herself is hit lower: Have I hither now? 

Ros. Shall I come upon thee with an old saying, that 
was a man when king Pepin of France was a little boy, 
as touching the hit it ? 

Boyet. So I may answer thee with one as old, that was 
a woman when queen Guinever* of Britain was a little 
wench, as touching the hit it. 

Ros. Thou canst not hit it^ hit it^ hit it, {^Singing. 
Thou canst not hit it, my good man, 

Boyet. An I cannot^ cannot, cannot^ 
An I cannot y another can. 

[JSxe. Ros. and Kath. 

Cost. But my troth, most pleasant ! how both did fit jt ! 

Mar. A mark marvellous well shot ; for they both did 
hit it. 

[9] Perhaps the Princess said rath T,-~Comt» ladies* atoay. The rest of 
the scene d^st-rves no c^re. JOHNSON 

[i] It appears that suitor w^ anciently pronouncerl shooter. STEEV. 

In Ireland, where« I believ much, of the pronnnciation of Qjiecn Elizabech't 
age is yet retail. ed, the word suitor is nt this day p; oiiounced by the vulgar 
as if it were written shooter. M ALONE. 

C2] .This was King Arthur's queen, not over famoos for fidelity to her 
hosband. Mordred the Fi^ is supposed to bave been her panuBonr. ST££V. 
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Boyet, A mark ! O, mark but that mark; a mark« 

says my lady ! 

Let the mark have a prick in*t, to mete at, if it may be. 

J\^/ar, Wide o' the bow hand !3 I'faith, your hand is out. 

Coat, Indeed, a' must shoot nearer, or he'll ne'er hit 

the clout. 
Boyet, An if my hand be out, then, belike your hand 

is in. 
Co8t, Then will she get the upshot by cleaving the pin. 
Mar* Come, come, you talk greasily, your lips grow 

foul. 
Cost, She's too hard for you at pricks, sir ; challenge 

her to bowl. 
Boyet, I fear too much rubbing ; Good night, my goo^ 
owl. [Exeunt Boyet and Maria. 

Cost, By my soul, a swain ! a most simple clown ! 
Lord, lord ! how the ladies and I have put him down ! 
O' my troth, most sweet jests ! most incony vulgar wit! 
When it comes so smoothly off, so obscenely, as itwere> 

so fit. 
Armatho o* the one side, — O, a most dainty man ! 
To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan ! 
To see him kiss his hand ! and how most sweetly a'^will 

swear ! — 
And his page o' t'other side, that handful of wit ! 
Ah, heavens, it is a most pathetical nit ! 
Sola, sola ! [Shouting within, JSjtzV Cost, running, 

SCENE II. 

The same. Enter Holofernes, Sir Nathaniel, and Dull« 

JSTath, Very reverent sport, truly ; and done in the 
testimony of a good conscience. 

Hoi,** The deer was, its you know, in saw^-Kz*,— blood ; 



[3] i. e. a gond deal to the left of the mark ; a ttrm still retained itt 
snodern archery. DOUCE. 

[4] There is very little personal reflection in Shaksprare- Either the vlr- 
toe of those times, or the candoiir of our author, has so affected, that his 
satire is, for the most part, general, and, as iiimself says : 

— A/i taxing like a tuild-goose Jliesa 
Vnctaim* d 9f any man.-^ 




oae John Florio, a teacher of the Italian tongue in London, wnonasgivcnw 
a small dictionary of th^^t language nnder the title of A World of WonM, 
^hich io his epislle dedicatory, he tells us, « is of Uttle leas value thaa ate* 
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ripe as a pomewater' — "who now hangeth like a jewel in 
the ear of cctlo^ — the sky, the welkin, the heaven ; and 
anon falleth like a crab, on the face oJF terra^ — the soil, 
the land, tne earth. 

J>Path, Truly, master Holofernes, the epithets are 
sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least : But, sir, I 
assure ye, it was a buck of the first head. 

Hoi, Sir Nathaniel, haud credo. 

Dull, * Fwas not a haud credoy 'twas a pricket. 

Nol. Most barbarous intimation ! yet a kind of insin* 
uation, as it were, in via^ in way, of explication \fac€re^ 
as it were, replication — or, rather, OHientarCi to show, as 
it were, his inclination — after his undressed, unpolish- 
ed, uneducated, unpruned, untrained,or rather, unletter- 

phens's Treasure of the Gretk toiiKUc," che must complete work tiiat was 
ever yet compiled uf its kind. In his preface, he calls chose who criti> 
cised his works. "8ea<UoK8 or land-crittCh ; monsti rs of men if not beasts 
rather than men ; whose teeth are c^nib.ih, their toongs adders forks, their 
lips Hspes poison, their eyes basiliskes, their breath the br-^ath of a grave> 
their words like swordesot Turks, that strive which shall dive deepest into 
a christian lyiiiK bound bet'o-. e tltem." Weil the- efore might the miid Na* 
thani 1 desire Holofernes to abrogate scurrility. His profession too is the 
reason that Holofernes d-.als so much n Italian sentences Th^-re is an edi. 
tion of Love's Labour's Lost, printed in ^98, and said to be preseiued before 
her hi(;hne8S this Itst Chi istm^s- 1 597. Ine next year, 1590. comes out our 
John Florio, with his Wotid of Words, recentibus odlis ; and in the preface, 
Tails u|)on th' comic poet for b' in^'tng him on the stage, " There is anoth> 
er sort of leering curs, that raiher snaile than bite, wheriof I could in- 
stance in one who lighting on a good sonnet of a gentleman's, a friend of 
min' , thit 1< ved better to be i poet thun to be counted so, called the author 
a Rymcr.— — Let Aristophanes und his comedians make plaies, and scowrc 
their mouthft 01 Socrates: those vtry mouths thi-y make to vilifie, shall be 
the means to amplifie his vii tue," &c. Here Shakspeare is so plainly marked 
cut as not to le mistaken. As to the • sonnet of the gentleman his friend,' 
we may be assured it was no other than his own. And without doubt 
was puro'lied in the very sonnet beginning with— The praisefulprtncess, Sec 
in which '••ur author makes Holofernes say . he 'will something affect the letter; 
for it .,rguei facility hrom the fenjcity of this man's temper it was, that 
Shaksjvearc chose tor him the name which Rabelais gives to his pedant of 
Thubal Holoferne. WARB 

1 .im not of the learned commentator's opinion, that the satire of Shak- 
speare is 80 seldom personal. It is of the nature of personal invectives to be 
soon unintelligible ; a<d the author that gratifies private malice, animam in 
vulnereponit, destroys the future efficacy of his own writings, and sacrifices 
the esteem of succeeding times to the laughter of a day. It is no wonder, 
ther fore, that the sarcasms which perhaps in our author's time set the play- 
home in a roar» are now lost among general refit ctions Yet whether the 
character of Holofernes was pointed at any particular man, I am, notwith- 
st-iufling the pbusibility of Dr. W*s conjecture, inclined to doubt. JOHNS. 

Dr. Warburton is certainly right in his supposition that Florio is meant 
by the character of Holofernes F/orio had given the first affront. "The 
plaies, says he, that they plaie in England, are neither right comedies* nor 
right tragedies ; but representations of histories without any decorum."— 
The scraps of Latin and Italian are transcribed from his works, particularly 
the proverb about Venice, which has been corrupted so much. FARMER* 

[5] A species of apple formerly mach esteemed. Malui carhonaria, STE. 
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ed, or, ratherest, unconfirmed fashion, — to insert a^in 
my haud credo for a deer. 

JDull, I said the deer was not a haud credo ; 'twas a 
pricket. « 

Hoi, Twice sod simplicity, bis cociua /— O thou mon"^ 
ster ignorance, how deformed dost thou look ! 

J^ath, Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book ; he hath not eat paper, as it were ; he 
hath not drunk ink : his intellect is not replenished ; he 
is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts ; 
And such barren plants are set before us, that we thank- 
ful should be 
{Which we of taste and feeling are) for those parts that 

do fructify in us more than he. 7 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiscreet, or 

a fool, 
•So, were there a patch^ set on learning, to see him in a 

school : 
But, nmne bene^ say I ; being of an old father's mind, 
Many can brook the weather^ that love not the wind. 

Dull, You two are book-men : Can you tell by your wit. 
What was a month old at Cain's birth, that's not five 
weeks old as yet i 

HoL Dictynna, good man Dull; Dictynna, good man 
Bull. 

Dull, What is Dictynna? 

JSTath, A title to Phoebe, to Luna, to the moon. 

Hoi, The moon was a month old, when Adam was 
no more ; 
And raught not to five weeks, when he came to five score. 
The allusion holds in the exchange.' 

Dull, 'Tis true indeed ; the collusion holds in the ex- 
change. 

[6] ^Inaplay cailtd The Return fromParnaism, 1666, I find the following 
account of the diflferent appellations of deer at their different s^es : 

Atnoretto, 1 caused the kef per to sever the rascal deer from the bucks of the 
first head. Now, sir, a buck is, the first year, a/aww; the second year, a 
pricket ; the third year, a sorrel^ the fourth year, a soare ; the fifth, a buck 
of the first head: thi sixth year, a compleat buck. Likewise your hart is the 
first year a calfe ; the second year, a brocket ; the third year, a spade ; the 
fourth year, a stag ; the sixth year, a hart. A roe-buck is the first year, a 
kid ; the second year, a gird. ; the third year, a hemuse ; aud these arc your 
spectstl beasts for chase." STEEV. 

[7] The length of these lines was no novelty on the English stage. The 
Moralities aHbrd scenes of the like measure. JOHNSON. 

rS] The meaning is, to he in a school would ill become a patch, or low 
fellow, a« folly would become me JOHNSON. 

C9I i.e. the riddle is as good when I use the name of Adam, as when you 
ose the name of Cain. WARBURTON. 
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HoL God comfort thy capacity \ I say^ the allusioa 
holds in the exchange. 

DtUL And I say the poUuaion holds in the exchange ; 
for the moon is never but a month old : and I say beside, 
that 'twas a pricket that the princess kill'd. 

Hoi. Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal epi- 
taph on the death of the deer ? and, to humour the igno- 
rant, I have call'd the deer the princess kill'd, a pricket. 

JS/ath, Ferg'e^ gfood master Holofemes, ficrge ; so it 
shall please you to abrogate scurrility. 

Hoi. I will something affect the letter ; for it argues 
facility. 

The praiseful princess pierced twdpricPd a pretty pleasing pricket g 
Some say, a sore ; but not a sore, till now made sore with shooting, 

The dogs did yell \ put I to sore, then sorel jum,psfrom thickets 
Or pricket t sore, or else sorel ; the people/all a hooting. 

If sore he sore, then L to sore imikes fifty sores ; O sore Z /* 
Of one sore Ian hundred make, by adding but one more L. 

Mith, A rare talent ! 

Dull. If a talent be a claw,< look how he claws hii& 
with a talent.'' 

Hoi. This is a gift that I have, simple, simple ; a fool- 
ish extravagant spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, ob-» 
jects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, revolutions : these 
are begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the 
yromb of pia mater ; and deliver'd upon the mellowing 
of occasion : But the gift is good in those in whom it is 
acute, and I am thankful for it. 

JVath. Sir, I praise the Lord for you ; and so may my 
parishioners; for their sons are well tutor'dby you, ana 
their daughters profit very greatly under you : you are 
a good member of the commonwealth. 

HoL Mehercle, if their sons be ingenious, they shall 
want no instruction : if their daughters be capable,^ I 



Cf] Wc should read,—©/ sore L /—alluding to L being the nnmeral Sat 
Gny. WARB. 

[6] In our author's time the taion of a bird was frequently written talenU 
Hence the quibble here* and in TwcUch Night> " let them use tbetr talsntu" 

MALOKE. 

Cr] Honest Dull quibbles. One of the senses of to c/a<it}# is to flatter. STEE. 

[81 Of this double entendre, despicable as it is> Mr. Pope and his coadjutors 
availed themsftlvs in their unsuccessful comedy called Three Hoars After 

Marriage. STEEV. Capable is used equivocally. One of its senses was 

reasonable ; endowed with a ready capacity to lesun. "Ilus oilm: wants BO 
-explanation. MAL. 
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"wiH pat it to them : Bat, vir safiit^ qui fiauca loquicur : 
a soul feminiae salateth us. 

Enter Jaquenetta and Costard. 

Jaq, God give yoo good-morrow, master person. 

HoL Master person, — ^ua^i pers-on.* And if one 
shoald be pierced, which is the one } 

Cost. Marry, master schoolhm aster, he that is likest 
to a hogshead. 

HoL Of piercing a hogshead ! a good lustre of conceit 
in a torf of earth ; fire enough for a flint, pearl enough 
for a swine : 'tis pretty ; it is well. 

Jaq^ Good master parson, be so good as read me this 
letter : it was given me by Costard, and sent me from 
Don Armatho : I beseech you, read it. 

Hoi, Faust e^ firecor gcUdd quando fiecus omne sub 
umbrd. 
Ruminate — and so forth.' Ah, good old Mantuan! I 
may speak of thee as the traveller doUi of Venice : 

— Vinegia^ Vinegia^ 

Chi nan te vede, ei nan te firegia. 

Old Mantuan ! old Mantuan ! Who understandeth thee 
not, loves thee not. — C7/, r^, 90/, /a, mi, /a, — Under par* 
don, sir, what are the contents ^ or, rather, as Horace 
says in his — What, my soul, verses ? 

JSTath, Ay, sir, and very learned. 

Hal, Let me hear a staff, a stanza, a verse ; Lege, 
domine* 

JSTath. If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear 
to love ? 

Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed ! 

[93 So in Holinshsd, p^53, "Garrard was person oiHonit^Unc.*' I believe, 
however, we shoald write the word--])er8-OTitf. The nairn- piny on the word 
pierce is put tcto the moath of Falstaflr. STEEV.— -The words one and mi 
were, I believe, pronounced nearly alike, at lease in some counties, in oar ao- 
tlior's time ; the quibble, therefore, that Mr. Steevens has noted, may have 
been intended as the text now stands. In the same style afterwards Moth 
says : " OfTer'd by a child to an old man, which is luit'otd" Penm, as Ur 
W. Blackstone observes in his Commentaries, is the original and proper 
term ; Persona ecclesiae. M ALONE. 

[i] Though all the editions concur to give this speech to sir Nathaniel, 
yet. as Dr. Thirlby lnge:iiously observed to me, it is evident it must belong 
to Halo femes. The curate is employe'! in reading the letter to himself} 
and while he is doing so, that the stage may not stand still, Hololemet 
either pulls out a book, or, rcrpeatia{( some verse by heart form Mantnanm* 
comments upon the character of that potrt. Batista Spagnolnt. simamed 
Mantnanus from the place of his birth, was a writer ofpoemt, who flourish- 
ed towards the latter end of the 1 5th centory. THEO. 

33 VOL. If. 
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Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll faithful prove ; 

Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osiers 
bowed. 
Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes ; 

Where all those pleasures live, that art would c^om- 
prehend : 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice ; 

Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee com- 
mend: 
All ignorant that soul, that sees thee without wonder; 

(Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire ;) 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful 
thunder. 

Which, not to anger bent, is music, and sweet fire. 
Celestial as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong. 
That sings heaven's praise with such an earthly tongue ! 

HoL You find not the apostrophes, and so miss the ac- 
cent: let me supervise Uie canzonet. Here are only 
numbers ratified ; but, for the elegancy, facility, and 
golden cadence of poesy, caret, Ovidius Naso was the 
man : and why, indeed, Naso ; but for smelling out the 
odoriferous fiowers of fancy, the jerks of invention ? tm- 
irari, is nothing: so doth the hound his master, the ape 
his keeper, the tired horse his rider. — But damoseUa 
virgin, was this directed to you ^ 

Jaq, Ay, sir, from one monsieur Biron, one of the 
strange queen's lords.s 

HoL I willoverglance the superscript. To the snow- 
vfhite hand of the most beauteous Lady Rosaline. 1 
will look again ou the intellect of the letter, for the nom- 
ination of the party writing to the person written unto : 
Your ladyahi/i's in all desired emfiloyment^ Birok. 
-—Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries with 
the king ; and here he hath framed a letter to a sequent 
of the stranger queen's, which, accidentally, or by the 
way of progression, hath miscarried. — :Trip and go, my 
sweet ; deliver this paper into the royal hand of the 
king ; it may concern much: Stay not thy compliment ; 
I forgive thy duty ; adieu. 

Jaq. Good Costard, go with me. — Sir,God save your life! 

Cost, Have with thee, my girl. [Exe, Cost, and JAq. 

II I ■ III II 1 I 11. II 

[21 Shakspeare formt fatmselF in this passage. Taqoenetta knew notMnf 
of Biron, and had 8aid> jost before, that the letter had been leot to her from 
JSoMAriiutho, and given to her by Costard. M. MASON. 
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JVa/A. Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, very 
religiously ; and, as a certain father saith 

BoL Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear coloura- 
ble colours. 3 But, to return to the verses ; did they please 
you, sir Nathaniel ^ 

JVath, Marvellous well for the pen. 

HoL I do dine to-dav at the father's of a certain pupil 
of mine ; where if, before repast, it shall please you to 
gratify the table with a grace, I will, on my privilege I 
have with the parents of the foresaid child or pupil* 
undertake your ben venuto ; where I will prove those 
verses to be very unlearned, neither savouring of poe- 
try, wit, nor invention : I beseech your society. 

J\fath, And thank you too : for society, (saith the text,} 
is the happiness of life. 

HoL And, certes, the text most infallibly concludes it. 
—Sir, \^To DulLI ^ ^^ invite you too ; you shall not say 
me, nay : fiauca verba. Away ; the gentles are at their 
game, and we will to our recreation. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Another part of the tame. Enter Birov, noith a paper, 

Biron, The king he is hunting the deer ; I am cours- 
ing myself: They have pitched a toil ; I am toiling in a 
pitch i^ pitch that defiles ; defile ! a foul word. Well, 
set thee down, ottow ! for so, they say, the fool said, and 
8o sav I, and I the fool. Well proved, wit ! By the lord, 
this love is as mad as Ajax : it kills sheep ; it kills me, 
I a sheep : Well proved again on mv side ! I will not 
love: if 1 do, hang me ; I'faith, I will not. O, but her 
eye,— by this light, but for her eye, I would not love 
her ; yes, for her two eyes. Well, I do nothing in the 
world but lie, and lie in my throat. By heaven, I do 
love : and it hath taught me to rhyme, and to be melan- 
choly ; and here is part of my rhyme, and here my mel- 
ancholy. Well, she hath one o* my sonnets already ; 
the clown bore it, the fool sent it, and the lady hath it : 
sweet clown, sweeter fool, sweetest lady ! By the world, 
I would not care a pin if the other three were in : Here 
comes one with a paper ; God give him grace to groan ! 
\^Get8 up into a tree , 

C3] Thit is, specious, or fair seeming appearances. JOHNSON. 

C4} Allodlng to ladly Rosaline's complexion, who is through the whole 
play represented as a blapk beauty. JOHNSON. 
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Enter the King, with a pa/ier. 

King, Ah me ! 

Biroji, [Aside,'] Shot, by heaven '.—Proceed, sweet 
Cupid ; thou hast thump*d him ^kth thy bird-holt under 
the left pap: — l*faith secrets. — 

Kin^. ^Reads.1 So smeet a kit* the golden »un givet not 

To those fresh morning drops upon the rose. 
As thy eye-beamst v>hen their Jresh rays have smote 

The night ofdeviy that on my cheeks dovmjlows, : 
Nor shines the silver moon one hat f so bright 

Through the transparent bosom, of the deept 
As doth thy face tlirough tears ofm,ine give light ; 

Thou shin*st in every tear that I do vteep : 
Ko drop, but as a coach, doth carry thee. 

So ridest thou triumphing in my V3oe;- 
Do but behold the tears that swell in mr^ 

And they thy glory through thy grief vjtll show .* 
JBut do not love thyself; then thou voilt keep 
My^ tears for glasses, and still make m,e weep, 
queen of queens, hovjfar dost thou excel ! 
No thought can think, nor tongue ofm,ortal tell.-" 

How shall she know my griefs? I'll drop the paper; 
Sweet leaves, shade folly. Who is he comes here ? 

[Stefia aaidr. 

Enter Longaville, with ^afier. 

What, Longaville ! and reading ! listen, ear. 

Biron» [^yittide,'] Now, in thy likeness, one more fool, 

appear ! 
Long. Ah me ! I am forsworn. 
Biro7i. [Aside.] Why, he comes in a like perjure, 

wearing papers.* 
King. [Aside."] In love, I hope ; Sweet fellowship m 

shame ! 
Biron, [Asi] One'drunkard loves another of the name. 
JLong, Ami the firLt that have been perjur'd so } 
Biron, [Aside.] I could put thee in comfort ; not by 
two, that I know : 
Thou mak*st the triumviry, the corner-cap of society, 
The shape of love*s Tyburn that hangs up simplicity. 

Long. I fear, these stubborn lines lack power to move 
O sweet Maria, empress of my love ! 

r 

[5] The punishment of periary is to wear oia the breast a paper express' 
sing the crime. JOHNSON,. 
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These numbers will I tear, and write in prose. 

Biron. [j^aide.l O, rhymes are guards cm wanton Cu- 
pid's hose : 
Disfigure not his slop.^ • 

Long, This same shall go.— {He reads the sonnet. 

Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye 

C Gainst lohotn the world cannot hold argumentfj 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 

VovjSffor thee hroie, deserve not punishment, 
J viom,an Ifors^iore s l^t, Ivsill prove. 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 
j^y vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 

Thy grace-being gained, cures all disgrace in me, 
Vovae are but breath, and breath a vapour is : 

Then thou, fair sun, which on my earth doet shine, 
JSxhaPst this vapour vow; in thee it is: 

jff' broken thSn, it is no fault of mines 
If by me broke. What fool is not so wise. 
To lose an oath to win a paradise ? 

Biron, [Aside.'] This is the liver vein,^ which makes 
flesh a deity ; 
A green goose, a goddess : pure, pure idolatry. 
God amend us, God amend ! we are much out o'the way. 

Enter Duma in, with a ftafier. 
Long, By whom shall I send this ^—Company ! stay. 

\Ste filing aside, 
^Biron, [Aside,"] All hid, all hid, an old infant play :* 

Like a demi-god, here sit I in the sky, 

And wretched fools' secrets heedfully o*er-eye. 

More sacks to the mill ! O heavens, I have. my wish ; 

Dumain transformed : four woodcocks in a di^ i 
Dum. O most divine Kate ! 

Biron. O most profane coxcomb ! [Aside, 

Dum, By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye ! 
Bir, By earth, she is but corporal ;» there you lie. [AsL 
Dum, Her amber hairs for foul have amber coted.*^ 

C^} Slops are large and wide-knee'd breeches^ the garb in fashion in osr 
anttior's days, as we may observe from old family pictures. TH£0. 

[7] The liver was anciently supposed to be the scat of love. JOHNS* 

£8] Mlhid,Mlhid»^Thmc\ulAxtn'%cxy9Xhidsandiesk, MUSGRAVE. 

[9] The word c^poral in Shakspeare's time« was used for corporeal, MAit* 

[j] To cote is to outstrip, to overpass.-^— The beaoty of am5^ oonsists in 



its variegated elmiiness, whiGh Dumain calls foulness. The hair of bU 
mistress in varied shadows excMdedUiOic.of amber. ST££Y£K& 

33* VOL. II. 
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Biron, An amber-colour'd raven was well noted, [./^m. 
jDum. As upright as the cedar. 
Biron, Stoop, I say ; 
Her shoulder is with child. {Ande, 

Dutn» As fair as day. 

Bir, Ay, as some days ; but then no sun must shine. [./f«f. 
JDum, O that I had my wish \ 

Long. And I had mine ! {jlside. 

King. And I mine too, good Lord ! [jiHde. 

Biron, Amen, so I had mine : Is not that a good 
word i \jAaider 

Dum. I would forget her ; but a fever she 
Reigns in my blood, and will remember'd be. 

Biron. A fever in your blood, why, then incisions 
Would let her out in saucers ; Sweet misprision! [jtside, 
Dum. Once more Til read the ode that I have writ. 
Biron, Once more Til mark how love can vary wit. 

\Ande . 
Jknn. On a day, C alack the day ! ) 

Love, v)hose month is ever May^ 

Spied a biossom, passing/air. 

Playing in the wanton air : 

Through the velvet leaves the windy 

Ail unseen, 'gan passage Jind / 

That the lover, sick to death. 

Wished himself the heaven* s breath. 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 

Air, would I might trium,ph so /* 

But alack, my hand is sworn, 

Ne'^er to pluck thee from thy thorn r 

Vow, alack, for youth unmeet; 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Bo not call it sin in m,e. 

That I am, forsworn for thee : 

Thou for whom even yove would swear, 

yuno but an Ethiop were ; 

And deny hiinself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love.-^ 

This will I send ; and something else more priaixi. 
That shall express my true love's fasting pain. 



[a] It w «s ihe fashion among the young gallants of that a^e, to stab them- 
selves in the arms, or elsewhere, in order to drink their mistress's healths 
•r wrlie her n^me in their blood> as a proof of their passion. M. MASON » 

[3] Perhaps we may better read;— ulA / would I m^ht, 8eci |OUNS» 
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O, would the King, Biron, and Longavillei 
Were lovers too ! Ill, to exanriple ill, 
Would from niy forehead wipe a perjur'd note ; 
For none oifend, where all alike do dote. 

Long, Dumain, thy love is far from charity. 
That in love's grief desir'st society : \Advancing, 

You may look pale, but 1 should blush, I know, 
To be o*erheard, and taken knapping sa 

King, Come, sir, \Advancing,'\ you blush ; as his 
your case is such ; 
You chide at him, offending twice as much : 
You do not love M/iria ; Longaville 
Did never sonnet for her sake compile ; 
Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bosom, to keep down his heart. 
I have been closely shrouded in this bush. 
And mark'd you both, and for you both did blush. 
I heard your guilty rhymes, observed your fashion; 
Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your passion : 
Ah me ! says one ; O Jove ! the other cries; 
One, her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes : 
You would for paradise break faith and troth ; 

[raLoNcJ; 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 

\To DUMAIK. 

What will Bir6n say, when that he shall hear 
A faith infring'd, which such a zeal did swear? 
How will he scorn ^ how will he spend, his wit? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it? 
For all the wealth that ever I did see, 
I would not have him know so much by me. 

Biron, Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy.— 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me : 

[^Descendafrom the tree, 
Crood heart, what grace hast thou, thus to reprove 
These worms for loving, that art most in love ? 
Your eyes do make no coaches ; in your tears. 
There is no certain princess that appears : 
You'll not be perjur'd, 'tis a hateful thing; 
Tush, none but minstrels like of sonnetting. 
But are you not asham'd ? nay, are you not. 
All three of you, to be thus much o'ershot ? 
You found his mote ; the king your mote did see; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 
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0, what a scene of foolery I have seen. 
Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, and of teen ! 

me, with what strict patience have I sat, 
To see a king transformed to a gnat!^ 

To see great Hercules whipping a gigg. 
And profound Solomon to tune a jigg, \ 

And Nestor play at push-pin with the boy». 
And critic Timon laugh at idle toys!' — 
Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good Dumain :•-* 
And gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain ?-— 
And where my liege's \ all about the breast :— 
A caudle, ho ! 

King, Too bitter is thy jest. 
Are we betray *d thus to thy over- view ? 

Biron, Not you by me, but I betray 'd to you ; 

1, that am honest ; I, that hold it sin 
To break the vow, I am engaged in ; 

1 am betray'd, by keeping company 

With moon-like men, of strange inconstancy. 
When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme ? 
Or groan for Joan ? or spend a minute's time 
In pruning me ? When shall you hear that I 
Will praise a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, a waist, 
A leg, a limb i — 

King, Soft ; Whither away so fast ? 
A true man, or a thief, that gallops so ? 

Biron, I post from love ; good lover, let me go. 

JSn^er JAquENETTA end Costard. 

Jaq. God bless the King ! 

King, What present hast thou there t 

Coat, Some certain treason. 

King, What makes treason here ? 

Cost, Nav, it makes nothing, sir. 

King, If It mar nothing neither. 
The treason, and you, go in peace away together. 

Jaq, I beseech your grace, let this letter be read ; 
Our parson misdoubts it ; 'twas treason, he said. 

[4^ Mr. Toilet seems to think this contains an allosion to St. JMatthroh 
xxiii. 24. where the metaphorical term of a tnat means a thing of least im- 
portance> or what is proverbialW small. ST£EV. 

Biron is abasing the King for his sonnetting like a minstreL and compares 
him to a gnai, which always ^ings as it flies. M. MASON. 

CiD Critic and Critical are used by oat author in the sarat* jiense at epdc 
smdcyuicai, lago^speaking of the fair sex declares he It nrthing tfnetcriUcai, 

SXESV * 
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King. Biron, read it over. {.Giving him the letter. 
Where hadst thou it ? 
Jag. Of Costard. 
King. Where hadst thou it ? 
Coat. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King. How now ! what is in you ? why dost thou tear it? 
Biron. A toy, my liege, a toy ; your grace needs not 

fear it. 
Long, It did move him to passion, and therefore let's 

hear it. 
Dum. It is Biron's. writing, and here is his name. 

{Picks up the pieces. 
Biron. Ah, you whoreson loggerhead, you were born 
to do me shame.— \To Costard. 

Guilty, my lord, guilty ; I confess, I confess. 
King. What } 

Biron, That you three fools lack*d me fool to make 
up the mess : 
He, he, and you, my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purses in love, and we deserve to die. 
O, dismiss this audience, and I shall tell you more» 
Dum. Now the number is even. 
Biron. True, true ; we are four :— 
Will these turtles be gone ? 
King. Hence, sirs ; away. 

Cost. Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors stay. 

[Exeunt Costard and Ja<^ 
Biron. Sweet lords, sweet lovers, O let us embrace ! 
As true we are, as flesh and blood can be : 
The sea will ebb and flow, heaven show his face y 

Young blood will not obey an old decree : 
We cannot cross the cause why we were botm ; 
Therefore, of all hands, must we be forsworn. 
King. What, did these rent lines show some love of 

thine ? 
Biron. Did they, quoth you i Who sees the heavenly 
Rosaline, 
That, like a inide and savage man of Inde, 

At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 
Bows not his vassal head ; and, strucken blind. 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast ^ 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 

Dares look upon the heaven of her brow. 
That is not blinded by her majesty i 
King, What seal, what fary hath inspir'd th«e now ^ 
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My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon ; 

She, an attending star, scarce seen a light.* 
Biron. Mv eyes are then no eyes, nor I Birdn : 

O, but u)r my love, day would turn to night ! 
Of all complexions the cull'd sovereignty 

Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek; 
Where several worthies make one dignity ; 

Where nothing wants, that want itself doth seek. 
Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues, — 

Fie, painted rhetoric ! O, she needs it not : 
To things of sale a seller's praise belongs ; 

She passes praise ; then praise too short doth blot. 
A withered hermit, five-score winters worn. 

Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye : 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-bom, 

And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 
0« 'tis the son, that maketh all things shine ! 
ICing. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
Biron, Is ebony like her ? O wood divine ! 

A wife of such wood were felicity. 
O, who can give an oath ^ where is a book f 

That I may swear, beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that she learn not of her eye to look : 

No face is fair, that is not full so black. 
iTi/ig. O paradox ! Black is the badge of hell. 

The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night ; 
And beauty's crest becomes the heavens well.^ 

Biron, Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits of light. 
O, if in black my lady's brows be deckt, 

It mourns, that painting, and usurping hair»> 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect ; 

And therefore is she born to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days ; 

For native blood is counted painting now ; 

»'■ — ____^ — " 

[61 Something like this is a starna of sir Heory Wotton> of whkh the po« 
ettcal reader wtTl forgive the insertion : 

" You meaner beauties of the night, 

** That poorly satisfy our eyes 
** More by your number than your Ught, 

" You common p ople of the skies, 
" What are you when the son shall rise ?" JOHNSON. 

Cr] In heraldry^ a crest is a device placed above a coat of arms. Shak* 
speare therefore assumes the liberty to use it in a sense eiimvalent to top or 
utmost height, as he has used spire in Coriohwts- TOLL&T. 

[8] Usurping hair alludes to the fashion, which prevailed among ladies 
in our author's time, of wearing false h^ir or periwigs, as they were then 
caa< 4» bifi>rc tkat fciiMl of covering fiar tfachwa ww wore by men. MAX- 
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And therefore red, that would avoid dispraise* 
Paints itself black, to imitate her brow. 
Dum, To look like her, are chimney-sweepers black. 
Long, And, since her time, are colliers counted bright. 
King. And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack. 
Dum, Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 
Biron. Your mistresses dare never come in rain» 
For fear their colours should be wash'd away. 
King, 'Twere good, your's did ; for, sir, to tell you 
plain, 
I'll find a fairer face not wash*d to-day. 
Biron. I'll prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day here* 
King. No devil will fright thee then so much as she. 
Dum, I never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. 
Long, Look, here's thy love : my foot and her face 
see. \Shov)ing his shoe. 

Biron, O, if the streets were paved with thine eyes. 

Her feet were much too dainty for such tread ! 
Dum, O vile ! then as she goes, what upward lies 

The street should see as she walk'd overhead. 
King. But what of this f Are we not all in love ? 
Biron, O, nothing so sure ; and thereby all forsworn. 
King. Then leave this chat ; and, good Birdn, now 
prove 
Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 
Dum. Ay, marry, there ; — some flattery for this evil. 
Long. O, some authority how to proceed ; 
Some tricks, some quillets,' how to cheat the devil. 
Dum, Some salve for perjury. 
Biron, O, 'tis more than need !— 
Have at you then, afiection's men at arms :* 
Consider, what you first did swear unto ;— 
To fast, — to study,— -and to see no woman ;— 
Flat treason 'gainst the kingly state of youth. 
Say, can you fast ? your stomachs are too young ; 
And abstinence engenders maladies. 
And where that you have vow'd to study, lords, 
In that each of you hath forsworn his book : 
Can you still dream, and pore, and thereon look } 



i9} SiBi^^^* is the peculiar word applied to law-chicane. 1 imagine the 




signify a false charge or an evasive answer. WARB. 

[i] if man af arm;, is a soldier armed at all points both offensively and 
defensively. It is no more thao# Tt sMitri rfagectiM. JOHNS. 
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For when would yoo, my lord, or you, or you. 

Have found the ground of study's excellence. 

Without the beauty of a woman's face } 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They are the ground, the books, the academes. 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 

Why, universal plodding prisons up 

The nimble spirits in the arteries ; ' 

As motion, and lung-during action, tires 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Kow, for not looking on a woman's face. 

You have in that fbrawom the use of eyes ; 

And study too, tke causer of your vow : 

For where is any author in the world. 

Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ?* 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself. 

And where we are, our learning likewise is. 

Then, when ourselves we see in ladies' eyes. 

Do we not likewise see our learning there i 

O, we hiive made a vow to study, lords ; 

And in that vow we have forsworn our books ;* 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or you. 

In leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beauteous tutors have enrich'd you with ?* 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ;« 

And therefore finding Darren practisers. 

Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil: 

But love, first learned in a lady's eyes. 

Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 

But with the motion of all elements. 

Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 

And gives to e\-ery power a double power, 

Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eve ; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 

A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 

CO In the old system of physic they gave the same office to the arUriiS 
as is now given to the nerves. WARB. 

[2] i.e. a lady's eyes give a fuHer notion of beaaty than any author. JOH. 

[3] i. e. oar troe books from which we derive most inform^tioa ;— the fyn 
of women. MAL. 

C4I lumbers are.in this passage.nothing more than poetical mtaswes. 'Gould 
you,' says Biront ' by solitary contemplation .have attained such poetiud fire, 
such spritely numbers, as have been prompted by the eyes of beauty I' JOH. 

03 As we say, keep the house* or keep their bed. M. MASON. 
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When the suspicious head of theft is stopp'd ;* 
Love's feeling is more soft, and isensible; 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ; 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste : 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperidesf 
Subtle as sphinx ; as sweet, and musical. 
As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair ;* 
And, when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.* 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write. 
Until his ink were tempered with love's sighs; 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears, 
And plant in U'rants mild humility. 
From women^ -eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes. 
That show, contain, andnburtsh all the world; 
Else , none at all in aught proves excellent : 
Then fools you were these women to forswear ; 
Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools. 
For wisdom's sake, a word, that all men love ; 
Or for love's sake, a word that loves all men ; 
Or for men's sake, the authors of these women; 
Or women's sake, by whom we men are men ; 
Let us once lose our oaths, to find ourselves. 
Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths : 
It is religion to be thus forsworn : 
For charity itself fulfils the law ; 
And who can sever love from charity ? 

King, Saint Cupid, then ! and, soldiers, to the field ! 

Biron. Advance your standards, and upon them, lords; 
Pell-mell, down with them ! but be first advis'd, 

[6] i. e. A lover In pursuit of his mistress bas his sense -of hearinft quicker 
than a chief (who suspects every sound he hears} in pursuit of his prey. 

WARB. 
[7] This expression* like that odier in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, of 

Orpheus' harp was strung *mith poet's sinetos, 

Is extremely beautiful and highly figurative. Apollo, as the sun, is rep- 
resented with golden hair ; so that a lute strung with his hair> means no 
more than strung with gilded wire. WARB. 

pi The meaning is, whenever lovemeaks all- the gods join their voices 
with his in harmonious concert. HEATH.^— — For makes, read make. See 
the sacred writings : " The number of the names together ivere about an 
hundred and twenty." Jcts'uis. MAL. 

34 VOL. II. 
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la conflict that you |^t the son of them. * 

Long, Now to plain dealing ; lay theae gloses by : 
Shall we resolve to woo these girls of France ^ 

JGng. And win them too : therefore let us devise 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. 

Biron, First, from the park let us conduct them 
thither ; 
Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress : in the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime solace them, 
Such as the shortness of the time can shape ; 
For revels, dances, masks, and merry hours. 
Fore-run fair Love, strewing her way with flowers. 

JRng, Away, away ! no time shall be omitted* 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 

Bir, Allon9 ! Alloru .'— Sow'd cockle reaped no com ; ^ 
And justice always whirls in equal measure : 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forsworn ; 
If so, our copper buys no better treasure. [KxewtL 



ACT V. 

SCENE L'^Jnotker part of the same. Satet HoLorxBNXS, 

Sir Nathanibl, ami Dull. 

Molffeme*. 
SJTIS quod aufficit. 

J^ath, I praise God for you, sir : your reasons at din- 
ner have been sharp and sententious ;> pleasant without 
scurrility, witty without affection, > audacious without 

fo] In the days of archery, it was of consequence to have tlie son at the 
biickof the bowmen, and in the hct of the en^ my. This drcumstance was 
of great advantage to oar Henry the Fifth at the battle of Agincourt.— Ov 
poet, however, I believe, had also an equivoque in his thoughts. MAL. 

CO Thb proverbial expression intimates, that boEUiniiig wifthpeijory* 
diey can expect to reap nothing but falshood. WAHB. 

[al I know not well what degree of respect Shakspeare IntMids to obtain 
for fiis vicar, but he has here put into his month a finished rcprearatation of 
colloqnial excellence. It is very difficult to add any tlkiag to his c^-U'^fliy 
ef thr ■cfaool'Diaster's table-talk, and perhaps all theyrectpts oif Gsitiglioae 
wUl scarcely be found to comprehend a rule for conversation so jmtly deUa* 
«ated* so widely dilated, and so nicely limited.— —It may be proper just to 
note* that rtasoa here* and in many other places, significa Mwsirsf ; and 
that Mid«cioa5 is used in a good sense for spirited, animattd, ctafidimt, OpiU' 
«M is the same with obitimacy or 9piniatrit§. |OH NS; 

£j] k c. without affectation. ST££V. 
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impudency, learned without opinion, and strange with- 
out heresy. I did converse this quondam day with a 
companion of the king's, who is intituled, nominated, or 
called, Don Adriano de Armada 

HoL JSTovi hominem tanguam te : His humour is lofty, 
his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye am- 
bitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour 
vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is too picked,^ 
too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too peri- 
grinate, as I may call it. 

JVath» A most singular and choice epithet. 

[ Takes out his table-book,, 

HoL He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument. I abhor such fanatical 
phantasms, such insociable and fioint-^evise compan- 
ions ; such rackers of orthography, as to speak, dout, 
fine, when he should say, doubt ; det, when he should 
pronounce, debt ; d, e, b, t ; not, d, e, t : he clepeth a 
calf, cauf ; half, hauf ; neighbour, vocatur, nebour ; 
neigh, abbreviated, ne : This is abhominable^ (which he 
would call abominable,) it insinuateth me of insanie ; 
JW intelligia domine ? to make frantic, lunatic. 

Kath. luQUB deo, bone intelligo, 

HoL * Bone ? — bone^ for benb : Priucian a little 
scratch 'd ; 'twill serve. 

Enter Armado, Moth, and Costard. 

Mtth, Videsne quia venit ? 
HoL FideOf i!f gaudeo. 

Arm, Chirra! [7'oMoth. 

HoL Quare Chirra, not sirrah ? 
jirm. Men of peace, well encountered. 
HoL Most military sir, salutation. 
Moth. They have been at a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps. [To Costard aside, 

[4] To have the beard piqued or shorn to as to end in a point* was* in our 
aathor's time, a mark of h traveller affecting foreign fashions. JOHN. 

Piqued may allode to tht length of the shoes then worn. Bnlwec-aasrs*-* 
*' We weare our forked sho^s almost as long again as our feete, not a Tittle 
to the hindrance of the action of the foote : and not only so. bat thtj prove 
an impediment to revcrentiall dcvotionj for oor bootet and shooes are to 
long snooted, that we can hardly kneele in God's house." STSEY. 

I Believe picked (for so it should be written) signifies nicely drest in gni- 
eral, without reference to any particular fashion of dress. It is a metaphor 
taken fom birds, who dress themselves by picking out or prutUnithxic imdcp 
en or superfluous feathers. TYRWHITT. 

C5] Abhoininible,'^ThxiM the word is constantly spelt in the old moralitief 
and other antigaated books. STEEV. 
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T^ .^^j^Pfa they^ hayfi4ivi>H long in the alms-basket* 
of words \ I marvel, thy master hath not eaten thee 
for a word ; for thou art not so long by the head as 
honorijicabilitudinitatibua :? thou art easier swallowed 
than a flap-dragon. ^ 

Moth, Peace ; the peal begins. 

^rm. Monsieur, \^To Hol.] are you not lettered? 

Moth, Yes, yes ; be teaches boys the horn-book :— 
What is a, b, spelt backward with a horn on his head ^ 

Hol. Ba, fiueritia, with a honi added. 
. Moth. Ba, most silly sheep, with a horn :— You hear 
his learning, 

IfoL Quia^ guts, thou consonant ? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them-; 
or the fifth, if I. 

Hol. 1 will repeat them, a, e, i. — 

Moth, The sheep : the other two concludes it ; o, u.^ 

Arm, Now, by the salt wave of the Mediterraneum, a 
sweet touch, a quick venew of wit : snip, snap, quick 
and home ; it rejoiceth my intellect : true wit. 

Moth, Offered by a child to an old man ; which is 
wit-old. 

Hol, What is the figure ? what is the figure ? 

Moth. Horns. 

Hol. Thou disputest like an infant : go, whip thy gig. 

Moth, Lend me your horn to make one, and I will 
whip about your infamy circum circa ; A gig of a cuck- 
old's horn ! 

Coat. An I had but one penny ki the world, thou 
shouldst have it to buy gingerbread : hold, there is the 
very remuneration I had of thy master, thou half-penny 
purse of wix, thou pigeon-egg of discretion. O, an the 
heavens were so pleased, that thou wert but my bastard ! 
what a joyful father wouldst thou make me ! Go to ; 
thou hast it ad dunghill^ at the fingers' ends, as they say. 

Hol, O, I smell mlse Latin ; dunghill for unguem. 

Arm. Arts-msin, firaambula i we will be singled from 

[61 The re fuse meat of families was put into a iasket in oar author's time* 
and given to the poor. MALON£. 

[7] This word> ^hrncesoever it comet, is often m;;ntioned as the longest 
word known. JOHNSON. 

[8] AJtap-dragon is a sm^ll inflammable substancs^ which topers swallow 
In a glass of wine STEEV. \ 

[9] By O, U, Moth would mean— Oh, you— i. e. You are t*-e sheep tiitt^ 
either way ; no matter whi«hof «• repeats thcso. THEQJ^ALSh 
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the barbarotis. Do you' not educate youth at the 
charge-house on the top of the mountain i^ 

JJol, Or, 7710119, the hill. 

^rm. At your sweet pleasure, for the mountain. 

HbL I do, sans question. 

^rm. Sir, it is the king's most sweet pleasure and af- 
fection, to congratulate the princess at her pavilion, in 
the posteriors of this day ; which the rude multitude 
call, the afternoon. 

HoL The posterior of the day, most generous sir, is 
liable, congruent, and measurable for the afternoon : the 
word is well cull'd, chose ; sweet and apt, I do assure 
you, sir, I do assure. 

j^rm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman ; and my fa- 
niliar, I do assure you, very good friend :— For what is 
inward between us, let it pass : — I do beseech thee*, 
remember thy courtesy ; — I beseech thee, apparel thy 
head ;3 — and among other importunate and most seri- 
ous designs, — and of great import indeed, too;— but let 
that pass : — for I must tell thee, it will please his grace 
(by the world) sometime to lean upon my poor shoulder; 
and with his royal finger, thus, dally with my excre*- 
ment, with my mustachio :^ but sweet heart, let that 
pass. By the world, I recount no fable ; some certaia 
special honours it pleaseth his greatness to impart to 
Armado, a soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the 
world : but let that pass. — The very all of all is,— but» 
sweet heart, I do implore secrecy,— that the king; 
would have me present the princess, sweet chuck, ^ with 
some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, or an- 
tick, or fire-work. Now» understanding that the cu-^ 
rate, and your sweet self, are good at such eruptions, 
and sudden breaking out of mirth, as it were, I have ac- 
quainted you withal, to the end tocrave your assistance. 

//b/.Sir,you shall present before her the nine worthies. 
SirKathaniel,as concerning some entertainment of time,, 
some show in the fiosterior of this day, to be rendered by 

our assistance, — the king's command, and this most 

— ' — - - 

£0 The charge-house— I snppose, is the fret'School- STEEVENS. 

[3l Bv "rr-member thy coortesY." I suppose Amuido means— *'renieBi»- 
ber that all this time thou art standing with thy hat off." STEEV. 

[3] The author calls the beard valour's excremeni in The Merchant p£ 
Venice. JOHNSON. 

C43 i* e. chicken ; an ancient term of endearment* ST££¥* 

84» VOL, U. 
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gallant, illustrate, and learned gentleman,— before the 
princess; I say, none so fit aa to present the nine worthies* 

J^ath, Where will you find men worthy enough to 
present them ? 

HqL Joshua, yourself ; myself, or this gallant gentle- 
man, Judas Maccabaeus ; this swain, because of his 
great limb or joint, shall pass Pompey the gpreat ; the 
page, Herc\iles^ 

Arm, Pardon, sir, error : he is not quantity enough 
for that worthy's thumb : he is not so big as the end of 
his chib. 

HoL Shall I have audience i he shall present Hercu- 
les in minority : his enter and exit shall be strangling a 
snake ; and I will have an apology for that purpose. 

Moth. An excellent device! so, if any of the audience 
hiss, you may cry : well done, Hercules I now thou 
crushest the snake J that is the way to make^n offence 
gracious ; though few have the grace to do it. 

Arm, For the rest of the worthies .'— 

HoL I will play tliree myself. 

Moth. Thrice-worthy gentlemaa ! 

Arm, ShaU 1 tell you a thing f 

HoL We attend. 

Arm. We will have, if this fadge not, aiv antick. I 
beseech you, follow. 

HoL Via, good maa Dull ! thou hast spokea no word 
all this while. 

Dull. Nor understood none neither, sir. 

HoL AUons I we will employ thee. 

Dull, lil make one in a dance or so ; or I will play om 
the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hay. 

JIol. Most dull,, honest Dull, to om* sport, away. 

\^ExeunU 

SCENE n. 

Jnother part of the same. Before the Frmces^s pamlion. JEnter 
iVince»«, Katharine, KosAi.iNE, ofu/ Maria. 

' Frin, Sweethearts, we shall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in : 

A lady wall'd about with diamonds !— 

Look you, what I have from the loving king. 

Hos. Madam, came nothing else along with that ^ 
Frin. Nothing but this ? yes» as much love in rhyme, 
' As would be crammed up in a sheet of paper. 
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Writ on both sides the leaf, margent and all ; 
That he was fain to seal on Cupid's name. 

Bog. That was the way to make his god-head wax ;' 
For he hath been five thousand years a boy. 

Kath. Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 

JRos, You'll ne'er be friends with him ; he kill'd year 
sister. 

Kath, He made her melancholy, sad, and heavy ; 
And so she died : had she been light, like you. 
Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. 
She might have been a grandam ere she died : 
And so may you ; for a light heart lives long. 

Hos, What's your dark meaning, mouse, of this light 
word .> 

£iath, A light condition in a beauty dark. 

Jio8, We need more light to find your meaning out. 

Kath. You'll mar the light, by taking it in snu^; 
Therefore, 1*11 darkly end the argument. 

Jios. Look, what you do, you do it still i* the dark. 

Kath. So do not you ; for you are a light wench. 

Boa. Indeed, I weigh not you ; and therefore light. 

Kaih.You weigh me not,— O that's,you care not for roe. 

Bos, Great reason ; for. Past cure is still past care. 

Prin, Well bandied both ; a set of wit« well play'd. 
But Rosaline, you have a favour too : 
Who sent it ^ and what is it ^ 

Boa. I would, you knew : 
An if my face were but as fair as yours. 
My favour were as great ; be witness this. 
!Nay, 1 have verses too, 1 thank Bir6n : 
The numbers true ; and, were the numb'ring too, 
I were the fairest goddess on the ground : 
I am compar'd to twenty thousand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter ! 

JPrin. Any thing like ? 

Boa. Much, in the letters ; nothing in the praise. < 

JPrin, Beauteous as ink ; a good conclusion. 

Kath. Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 

Boa. 'Ware pencils If How i let me not die your 
debtor, 

[5] T't loax .mciently signified to gr<ntf. It is yet said of the nioon> that 
she nvaXBS and ivanes. ST££V£NS. 

f6] A term from tennis. STEEVENS. 

Cr] Rosaline^ a black beauty, reproaches the fair Katharine for paintlnfr. 

JOHNSON. 
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My red dominical, my golden letter. 

O, that your face were not so full of O's ! 

Kath, A pox of that jest ! and beshrew all shrews! 

Prin, But what was sent to you from fair Dumain ^ 

Kath, Madam, this glove. 

Frin, Did he not send you twain ? 

Kath. YeSf madam ; and moreover. 
Some thousand verses of a faithful lover : 
A huge translation of hypocrisy. 
Vilely compil'd, profound simplicity. 

Mar. This, and these pearls, to me sent Longaville ; 
The letter is too long by half a mile. 

Prin, I think no less : Dost thou not wish in heart, 
The chain were longer, and the letter short ? 

Mar, Ay, or I would these hands might never part. 

Prin, We are wise girls, to mock our lovers so. 

Rp8, They are worse fools to purchase mocking sa 
That same Bir6n 1*11 torture ere 1 ga 
O, that I knew he were but in by the week ! 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek ; 
And wait the season, and observe the times. 
And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes ; 
And shape his service wholly to my behests ; 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests !* 
So portent- like would I o'ersway his state. 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate.' 

Prm.None are so surely caught,when they are catch*d» 
As wit turn*d fool :' folly, in wisdom hatchM, 
Hath wisdom's warrant, and the help of school; 
And wit*s own grace to grace a learned fool. 

[8] The meaning of this obscarr line se«ms to be, " 1 woald make him 
proi^ to fl'itter me who make a mock of his flattery." Edin.Mag STfiElT. 

[o] In old farces* to show* the inevitable a^roaches of death and destiny* 
the Fool of the farce is made to employ all his stratagems to avoid Dea^ or 
Fate : which very stratagems as they are ordered, bring the Fool, at every 
tarn* into the very jaws of Fat«. To this Shakspeare alludes again in Mmsi^ 
ure for Measure : 

" merely thou art Death's Fool ; 

" For him thou labour'st by rhy flight to shmi* 

" And yet nmti'st towards him still ' '— W ARBURTON. 

Until some proof be brought of the existence of such characters as Deuth 
and the Foot, in old f trees* (forthe mere assertion of Dr. Warbarton is ncrtt 
to'bc relied on,) this passage most be literally understood, independently of 
any particular alhision- The old reading might probably mean—" so sc^' 
ingly would 1 o'crsway*" 8sc. DOUCE. 

[i] These are observations worthy of a man who has snnreyed homaa Vh 
ture with the cloiett auention. JOHNS. 
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Bo9, The blood of youth burns not "with such excess. 
As gravity's revolt to wantonness. 

Mar, Folly in fools bears not so strong a note, 
As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote ; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply. 
To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 

Enter Boyet. 

Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face> 

£oyei' O, I am stabb'd with laughter ! Where's her 
grace ? 

Prin. Thy news, Boyet f 

Boyet. Prepare, madam» prepare !— 
Arm, wenches, arm ! encounters mounted are 
Against your peace : Love doth approach disguis'd, 
Armed in arguments ; you'll be surprised : 
Muster your wits ; stand in your own defence ; 
Or hide your heads like cowards, and fiy hence. 

Prin, Saint Dennis to saint Cupid !* What are they 
That charge their breath against us ^ say, scout, say. 

Boyet. Under the cool shade' of a sycamore, 
I thought to close mine eyes some half an hour : 
When, lo ! to interrupt my purpos'd rest. 
Toward that shade I might behold addrest 
The king and his companions : warily 
I stole into a neighbour thicket by. 
And overheard what you shall overhear ; 
That, by and by, disguis'd they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knavish page. 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embassage : 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there ; 
Thus must thou afieak, and thus thy body bear : 
And ever and anon they made a doubt. 
Presence majestical would put him out ; 
Por^ quoth the king, an angel shalt thou set j 
Yet fear not thou^ but speak audaciously^ 
The boy replyM, ,4n angel is not evil ; 
I should have feared her ^ had she'been a devil. 
With that all laugh'd, and clapp'd him on the shoulder ; 
M'iking the bold wag by their praises bolder 

..MP— ' ■ n ■■■■ ■ < I I I I * 

Taj Johnson crntures thf Princess for invoking withsciriuch levity cht ja ron 
of h: r country > to oppose his power to that of Cupid: but that was not her 
intc ntio: -. B.-ing determiueil to engage the King and his followers, she givea 
fbr the word of battle St Dennis, as the King> when he was determined to 
attack hen had given for the word of battle Si. Cupid * ■•«, 

" Stiint Cupid tkea, 9dA, toldicn^ to tbt fiekL" M. MASON; ' 
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One rubb'd his elbow, thus : and fleer'd, and twore* 
A better speech was never spoke before : 
Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry'd, Via ! we will do*f^ come what will come : 
The third he caper'd and cried, jill goea well : 
The fourth turn*d on the toe, and down he felL 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground. 
With such a zealous laughter, so profound* 
That in this spleen ridiculous appears, ' 
To check their folly, passions solemn tears. 

Prin, But what, but what, come they to visit us ? 
Boyet, They do, they do ; and are apparel'd thus>— 
Like Muscovites, or Russians : as I guess, ^ 
Their purpose is, to parle, to court, and dance : 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his several mistress ; which they'll know 
By favours several, which they did bestow. 

Frin. And will they so ^ the gallant shall be task'd : 

For, ladies, we will every one be mask'd ; 

And not a man of them shall have the grace, 

Despite of suit, to see a lady's face. 

—Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt weitr ; 

And then the king will court thee for his dear ; 

Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me thinq ; 

So shall Bir6n take me for Rosaline.— 

And change you favours too ; so shall your loves 

Woo contrary, deceiv'd by these removes. 

Roa, Come on then ; wear the favours most in sight. 
Kath, But, in this changing, what is your intent } 
Prin. The effect of my intent is, to cross theirs : 

They do it but in mocking merriment ; 

And mock for mock is only my intent 

Their several counsels they unbosom shall 

To loves mistook ; and so be mock'd withal. 

Upon the next occasion that we meet, 

[3] The ipleen was aincieotly sappoaed to be ihe cause of laaghter. STEE. 

C4] A mask of Muscovites was no uncommon recreation at court long be- 
fore our author's time. In the first year of Kinsj Henry the Biffhth« at a 
banquet made for the foreign emb.issadors in the pariiament^hamber at 
Westminster : " came the lorde Henry, Earl of Wiltshire, and the lortte 
Fitxwater, in twoo long gounes of yellowe satin travarsed wkfc wWte sati^ 
and in every ben of white was a bend of crimoscn satin after »«• fashion of 
Rassta or Ruslande, with furred hattes of erey on their hedetj eitter or 
them havyne au h:«tchet in their handes, and bootes with pykm tnrnedo]^ 
Jftf//. Henry VlIE.p. 6. This extract m^y serve to convey an idea of the 
dress used upon the present occasloa^y the King and his Lordi at tbe per-- 
fftmuoce of tbe pUy. &1TS0N. 



With visages displayM, to talk, and greet. 

Ro: But shall we daace, if they desire as to*t I 

Prin. No ; to the death, we will not move a foot : 
Nor to their penn'd speech render we no gpmce ; 
But» while 'tis spoke, each turn away her £ace. 

Bo%f, Why , that contempt will kill the speaker's heart, 
And quite divorce his memory from his part. 

Prin, Therefore I do it ; and, I make no doubt. 
The rest will ne'er come in, if he be out. 
There's no soch sport, as sport by sport o'erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own : 
So shall we stay, mocking intended game ; 
And they, well mock'd, depart away with shame. 

[ Trumficta aound vfithin, 

Boyet. The trumpet sounds ; be mask'd, the maskers 
come. {The ladies mask. 

Enter the King, Biron, Longavillc, and Dumain, in Rw 

nan habits, and masked : Moth, Musicians, and Attendants, 

Moth. Ml hail, the richest beauties on the earth I 

Boyet. Beauties, no richer than rich taffata.' 

Moth, A holy parcel of the fairest dames, 

[The ladies turn their backs to him. 
That ever turned their-^backs — to mortal views / 

Biron, Their eyes, villain, their eyes. 

Moth, That ever turned their eyes to mortal views ! 
Out^ 

Boyet, True ; out, indeed. 

Moth, Out (fyourfavours'iheQvenlyspirits,vouchsqfe 
J^ot to behold — 

Biron, Once to behold, rogue. 

Moth, Once to behold with your sun-beamed eyes^ 
'^with your sun-beamed eyes^-^ 

Boyet, They will not answer to that epithet ; 
You were best call it, daughter-beamed eyes. 

Moth, They do not mark me, and that brings me out 

Biron, Is this your perfectness ? be gone, you rogue. 

Ros, What would these strangers ? know their minds, 
Boyet : 
If they do speak our language, 'tis our will 
That some plain man recount their purposes : 
Know what they would. 

Boyet, What would you with the princess ? 

iSl !• c. tlie taSita masks thttj wore to conceal themselves. THEp. 
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Biron, Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 

Ro9, What would they, say they ? 

Boyet. Nothing, but peace, and gentle visitation. 

Ro8. Why, that they have ; and bid them so be gone. 

Boyet, She says you have it, and you may be gone. 

IGng. Say to her, we have measured many miles. 
To tread a measure with her on this grass. 

Boy, They say, that they have measured many a mile» 
To tread a measure with you on this grass.* 

Boa. It is not so : ask them, how many inches 
Is in one mile : if they have measured many. 
The measure then of one is easily told. 

Boyet, If, to come hither, you have measured miles^ 
And many miles ; the princess bids you tell, 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 

Biron, Tell her, we measure them by weary steps. 

Boyet. She hears herself. 

Ro8. How many weary steps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone. 
Are numbered in the travel of one mile ? 

Biron. We number nothing that we spend for you; 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite. 
That we may do it still without accompt. 
Vouchsafe to show the sunshine of your face. 
That we, like savages, may worship it. 

Roft. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 

King. Blessed are clouds, to do as such clouds do ! 
Vouchsafe, bright moon, and these thy stars, to shine 
(Those clouds removed) upon our wat'ry eyne.'' 

Ro8. O vain petitioner ! beg a greater matter ; 
Thou now request'st but moon shine in the water. 

King, Then, in our measure do but vouchsafe one 
change: 
Thou bid'st me beg ; this begging is not strange. 

Ro8, Play, music, then : nay, you must do it soon. 

\^Mu8tc play 8, 
Not yet : — no dance : — thus change I like the moon. 

■" II ■ *— — ' — — ■ — ■ - '^ --^ _ ■ . ■ — — - — -^—^^^^m 

[6] The measares were dances solemn and slow, 'thty were performed 
at court, and at public enteruinments of the societies of law and equity, rt 
their halls, on particular occasions. It was formerly not deemed incomis- 
tent with propriety even for the gravest persuns to join in thcmn; and ac» 
cordingiy at the revels which were celebrated at the inns of court* it hat 
not been unusual for the first characters in the law to become performers in 
treading the meatures- See Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales- REED. 

ii) When Queen Elisabeth asked an embassador how he liked her ladiet> 
« It u hard,' said he, ' to judge of stars in the presence of the on.' J OH. 
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King. Will yoti not dance ? How come you thus es- 
trang'd f 

Ro8. You took the moon at full ; but now she's chang'd. 

King, Yet still she is the moon, and I the man. 
The music plays ; vouchsafe some motion to it. 

Ro8. Our ^ars vouchsafe it. 

King, But your legs should do it. 

Ro8, Since you are strangers, and come here by chance, 
We'll not be nice : take hands ; — we will not dance. 

King. Why take we hands then.* 

Ro8, Only to part friends : — 
Court'sy, sweet hearts ; and so the measure ends. 

King, More measure of this measure ; be not nice. 

Ro8. We can afford no more at such a price. 

IRng^ Prize you yourselves ; What buys your com- 
pany? 

Ro8, Your absence only. 

King That can never be. 

Ro8, Then cannot we be bought : and so adieu ; 
Twice to your visor, and half once to you ! 

King. If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat. 

Ros. In private then. 

King, I am best pleas'd with that. 

[They converse 4itiart. 

Bir, White-handed mistress,one sweet word with thee. 

Prin, Honey, and milk, and sugar ; there is three. 

Biron, Nay then, two treys, (an if you grow so nice) 
Metheglin, wort, and malmsey ; — Well run, dice ! ^ 

There's half a dozen sweets. 

Prin, Seventh sweet, adieu ! 
Since you can cog,8 ril play no more with you. 

Biron, One word in secret. 

Prin, Let it not be sweet. 

Biron, Thou griev'st my gall, 

Prin, Gall .* bitter. 

Biron, Therefore meet. [They converse ajmrt. 

Dam, Will you vouchsafe with me to change a word ? 

Mar, Name it. 

Dum, Fair lady, — 

Mar, Say you so ? Fair lord,— 
Take that for your fair lady. 

Dum. Please it you, ..____ 

C8] To cQg» figntfies tofahijy the rfi«,and to falsify ^ narrative, or to lie, 

JOHNSON. 
35 VOL. II. 
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As much in private, and I'll bid adieu. 

l^They converse afiart, 

Kath, What, was your visor made without a tongue P 

Long, I know the reason, lady, why you ask. 

Kath. O, for your reason ! quickly, sir ; I long. 

Long, You have a double tongue within your ina$k, 
And would afford my speechless visor half. 

Kath, Veal, quoth the Dutchman ; — Is not veal a calf .^ 

Long, A calf, fair lady ? 

Kath, No, a fair lord calf. 

Long, Let's part the word. 

Kath, No, I'll not be your half: 
Take all, and wean it ; it may prove an ox. 

Long, Look, bow you butt yourself in these sharp 
Will you give horns, chaste lady ? do not so. [mocks ! 

Kath, Then die a calf, before your horns do grow. 

Long, One woi'd in private with you, ere I die. 

Kath, Bleat softly then, the butcher hears you. cry. 

[They converse afiart, 

Boyet, The tongues of mocking wenches are as keea 
As is the razor's edge invisible. 
Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen ; 
Above the sense of sense : so sensible 
Seemeth their conference ; their conceits have wings. 
Fleeter than arrows,bullets,wind,thought,swifter things. 

i?09.Not one word more,my maids ; break ofl^break off. 

Biron, By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure scoff! 

King, Farewell, mad wenches ; you have simple wits* 
[Eoce, King, Z.orrf«, Moth, Music^ andjittendants, 

Prin, Twenty adieus, my frozen Muscovites. — 
Are these the breed of wits so wonder'd at f 

Boyet, Tapers they are, with your sweet breaths 
puff'd out. 

Roe, Well-liking wits* they have ; gross,gro$s ; fat,fat. 

Prin, O poverty in wit, kingly -poor flout ! 
Will they not, think you, hang themselves to-night f 

Or ever, but in visors, show their faces ? 
This pert Bir6n was out of countenance quite. 

Po8, O ! they were all in lamentable cases ! 
The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. . 

Prin, BiiHSn did swear himself out of all suit. 

Mar, Dumain was at my service, and his sword : 

' — ' ' ' " ■II — I.I I II ■■■■■■■■I ■ ■ ■ ^m^m^^m ■ M ■ ■ I ■ W^— ^^^■^■^J— ^ 

[93 WelMilUng is the tame as embonpoints So«in 70^fXXxUc^4: "Thcir 
jroiipg ones ,«rt in good Ukfng," ST££ V£NS. 
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No fioint^ quoth I : « my servant straight was mute. 

Kath, Lord Longaville said, I came o^er his heart ; 
And trow you, what he call'd me i 

Prin, Qualm, perhaps. 

Kath, Yes, in good faith. 

Prin, Go, sickness as thou art ! 

Ro8. Well, better wits have worn plain statute-caps.^ 
But will you hear ? the king is my love sworn. 

Prin. And quick Bir6n hath plighted faith to me. 

Kath. And Longaville was for my service bom. 

Mar, Dumain is mine, as sure as bark on tree. 

Boyet, Madam, and pretty mistresses, give ear : 
Immediately they will ag^in be here 
In their own shapes ; for it can never be, 
They will digest this harsh indignity. 

Prin. Will they return .' 

Boyet. They will, they will, God kntfws ; 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows : 
Therefore, change favours ; and, when they repair. 
Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 

Prin. How blow ? how blow ? speak to be understood. 

Boyet. Fair ladies, mask'd, are roses in their bud : 
Dismask'd, their damask sweet commixture shofwn, 

Are angels veiling clouds, or roses blown.* 

' - I.I I 

[i] Point in French is an zAffcb of negation ; bat, if properly spoken, is 
not Bounded like the point of a tword. A quibble* however, is intended. 
From this and tne other passages it appears, ttiat either oar aattior was.oot 
well acquainted with the pronanciation of the French language, or it was 
different formerly to what it is at present. The former Boppositi6n a|>- 
pears to me much the more pr(^abie of the two. MAL0N£. 

[2] This line is not iinlversally understood, because every reader does not 
know that a statute-cap is part of the academical habit Lady Rosaline de- 
clares that her expectation was disappointed by these ooartiy students, and 
that better luits might be found in the common places of education. JOH. 

Woollen caps were enjoined by aft of parliament, in the year i57i,thr i3Ch 
of Qiieen Elizabeth. '* Besides the bills passed into acts this parliament, 
there was one which I judge not amiss to betaken notice of<»itconcernc»d die 
Quren's care for employment for her poor sort of subjects. It was for con- 
tinuance of making and wearing woollen caps, in behalf of the trade of cap. 
pers ; providing, that h1I above the age of six veares, (except the ncMlity 
and some others) should on sabbath days and holy days* wear caps of woob 
knit, thicked. and dre«rt in England, upon penalty of ten groats.'' Strype's 
Annals of Qjieen Elizabeth, Vol. II. p 74- GREY. 

This act may account for the distinguishing mark o£Moiher Red-cap. STft. 

The Iting and his lords probably wore hats adorned witli feathers. So 
they are represented In the print affixed to this play in Mr. Rowe's editifm, 
probably from some stage tradition. MAL. 

Csl Ladies unmask*d. says Boyet, are like angels vailing cJouds» or lettinr 
those clouds which obscured their brightness, sink from b> fore them. JOH. 

Holinshed says, " The Britains began to avale th* hills where they had 
lodged," i.e. t&ey began to deicend the hilh. If Sbakspearc uses the word 
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Prin, Avaunt, perplexity ! What shall we do, 
If they return in their own shapes to woo ? 

Ro8. Good madam, if by me you'll be advis'd, 
Let's mock them still, as well known, as disguis'd 
Let us complain to them what fools were here, 
Disguis'd like Muscovites, in shapeless gear ; 
And wonder, what they were ; and to what end 
Their shallow shows, and prologue vilely penn'd. 
And their rough carriage so ridiculous, 
Should be presented at our tent to us. 

Boyet, Ladies, withdraw ; the ^llants are at hand. 

Prin, Whip to our tents, as roesVun over land. 

\^Exc, Prin, Ros. Katb. and Mar. 

Enter the King, Biron, Longavillb and Dumain, in thcin 

proper habits. 

King, Fair sir, God save you ! Where is the princess } 
Boyet, Gone to her tent : Please it your majesty. 
Command roe any service to her thither ^ 
King, l^hat she vouchsafe me audience for one word. 
Boyet, I will ; and so will she, I know, my lord. \^Exit, 
Biron. This fellow pecks ii|>.witr.fts pigeons peas ; 
And utters it again when God doth please: 
He is wit's pedler ; and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassels,^ meetings, markets, fairs ;. 
And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth knowy^ 
Have not the grace to grace it with such tihow» 
This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve : 
He can carve too, and lisp : Why, this is he. 
That kiss'd away his hand in courtesy ; 
This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice. 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms ; nay, he can sing 
A mean most meanly ;' and, in ushering^ 
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vailing in this sense* the meaning U— Angels descending from .clouds wUcIl 
. concealed their beauties. TOLLET. 

To ovale comes from the Fr. aval, term de bateller. STE EVENS. 

C4I Waei heal, that is, be of health, was a salatation first osed by the La- 
dy Rowena to King Vorti^er. Afterwards it became a custom in vill.igeSr 
On nrw yerir's eve and twelfth night, to carry a tuassel or nuaissail bowl 
from house to house, which was presented with the S:xon words above 
mentioned. Hence in process of time luasiel sign* fid intemperance In drink* 
tng« and a' so a meeting for the purpose of festivity. M AL. 

C5] The mean in music is tht- tenor. So Bacon : " The treble cnttcth the 
" air so sharp, as itretnrneth too swift to make the ioand e^ual i Vid tkcfe 
" fbre a mean or tenor it the sweetest.'* STEE V. 
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Mend him who can : the ladies call him, sweet ; 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet : 
This is the fiower that smiles on every one. 
To show his teeth as white as whales bone ;* 
And consciences that will not die in debt. 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 

King, A blister on his sweet tongue, with my heart. 
That put Armado's page out of his part ! 

Enter the Princess, ushered by Boyet ; Rosalimb, Maria^ 

K A 1 H A B I N E, and Attendants, 

Biron. See where it comes ! — Behaviour, what wert 
thou. 
Till this man show'd thee ? and what art thou now r 
King. All hail, sweet madam, and fair time of day ! 
Prin, Fair, in all hail, is foul, as 1 conceive. 
King. Construe my speeches better, if you may. 
Prin, Then wish me better, 1 will give you leave. 
King. We came to \ isit you ; and purpose now 
To lead you to our court : vouchsate it then. 
Prin. This field shall hold me ; and so hold your vow : 

Nor God, nor 1, delight in perjur'd men. 
King, Rebuke me not for that which you provoke ; 

The virtue of your eye must break my oath. 
Prin, You nick-nanie virtue : vice you should have 
spoke ; 
For virtue's office never breaks men's troth. 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 

As the unsullied lily, 1 protest, 
A world of torments though 1 should endure, 

I would not yield to be your house's guest : 
So much i hate a breaking-cause to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
King, O, you have liv'd in desolation here. 

Unseen, unvisited, much to our shame. 
Prin. Not so, my lord ; it is not so, I swear ; 

We have had pastimes here, and pleasant game ; 

■ I —I 

[6] Ai nvhite as •athales bam it a proverbial comparison in the old poetSb 
Sktlton joins the Vihatei bene with tlic brightest precious stones^ m de- 
scribing the pos ition of Pallas . T W ARTON. 

It should be renieinber'd th.it some of our ancient writers snraosed ivory 
to bf part of the bones of a whale. STEEV. 

This 'White lohaie his bone* now superseded by ivory, was the tooth of the 
Horse-tbhale, Morse, or Walrus^ as appears by King Alfred's preface to hit 
Saxon trmslatlon of Oroi/w. H0LT WRITE. 

35* YOL.H. 
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A mess of Rnssians left us but of late. 

King, How, madam ? Ri»ssians } 

Prin, Ay, in truth, my lord ; 
Trim gallants, full of courtship, and of state. 

Ro8, Madam, speak true : — It is not so, my lord ; 
My lady, (to the manner of the days,) 
In courtesy, gives undeserving praise. 
We four, indeed, confronted here with four, 
In Russian habit : here they stay'd an hour. 
And talk'd apace ; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bless us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them tools ; but this I think, 
When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 

Biron, This jest is dry to me.— Fair, gentle sweety 
Your Nvit makes wise things foolish ; when we greet^ 
With eyes best seeing heaven's fiery eyt, 
H) ii:a;ht we lose light : Your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things but poor. 

Ro8. This proves you wise and rich ; for in my eye,—* 

Biron, I am a fool, and full of poverty. 

Ro8. But that you take what doth to you belong. 
It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue. 

Biron, O, I am yours, and all that I possess. 

Roa, All the fool mine ^ 

Biron. I cannot give you less. 

Ro8. Which of the visors was it, that you wore ? 

Biron. Where? when? what visor? why demand 
you this ? 

Ro8. There, then, that visor ; that superfluous case. 
That hid the worse, and show'd the better face. 

King. We are descried ; they'll mock us now down- 
right. 

Dum, Let us confess, and turn it to a jest. 

Frin, Amaz'd, my lord? Why looks your highness 
sad ? 

Roa. Help, hold his brows! he'll swoon! Why look 
you pale ?— 
Sea-sick, I think, coming from Muscovy. 

Biron, Thus pour the stars down plagues for perjury. 
Can any face of brass hold longer out ?— 
Here stand I, lady ; dart thy skill at me; 

Bruise me with scorn, confound nie with a flout ; 

[7] This i9 -i, Vvry lofty «nd elegant compliment. JOHNSON. ' 
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• 

Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance ; 

Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit ; 
And I will wish thee never more to dance» 

Nor never more in Kussian habit wait. 

! never will I trust to speeches penn'd. 

Nor to the motion of a school-boy's tongue ; 
Nor never come in visor to my friend ; 

Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper's song : 
Taffata phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-pird h)perboles,* spruce affectation. 
Figures pedantical ; these summer-flies 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation : 

1 do forswear them : and I here protest. 

By this white glove, (how white the hand, God 
knows !) 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be expressM 

In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes : 
And, to begin, wench, — so God help me, la !— 
My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw. 

Roa, Sans sans, 1 pray you.* 

Biron. Yet I have a trick 
Of the old rage : — bear with me, I am sick ; 
I'll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us see ; — 
Write, Lord have mercy on us,* on those three ; 
They are infected, in their hearts it lies ; 
They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes r 
These lords are visited ; you are not free, 
For the Lord's tokens on you do I see. 

JPrin, No, they are free, that gave these tokens to us. 

Biron. Our states are forfeit, seek not to undo us. 

Ros. It is not so ; For how can this be true. 
That you stand forfeit, being those that sue ?> 

Biron. Peace ; for I will not have to do with you. 



[8] A metaphor from the pile of velvet. So, in The ffiuter*s Taie, Au- 
eolycos 8*} 8 : " I have worn three-pile.'* STEEV. 

Cp] i. e. nvithout sam ; without French words : an affectation of which 
Biron had been euilty in the last line of his speech, though jost before he 
had forsivorn all affectation in phrases, term?, &c TYRWHITT. 

[i ] This was the inscription put upon the door of the houses infected with 
the plaii^e, to which Biron compare the love of hims?lf ar.dhis companions ; 
and pursuing the m-.taphor finds the tokens likewise on the ladies. The to. 
ktns of the pl:igue are the first spots or discoloorations, by which the infec. 
tion is known to be received. JOHNSON. 

[2] That is. how can those be liable to forfeiture that begin the process > 
The jest lies \u the ambiguity of sue, which sigaifies* to prosecute hy iO^^ 
or to qffer a petition, J0HN50N. 
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Roa* Nor shall not, if I do as I intend. 

Biron. Speak for yourselves, my v^it is at an end. 

King, Teach us, sweet madam, for our rude trans- 
gression 
Some fair excuse. 

Prin, The fairest is confession. 
Were you not here, but even now, disguisM ? 

King, Madam, I was. 

Prin, And were you well advis'd ?* 

King, I was, fair madam. 

Prin, VV'hen you then were here. 
What did you whisper in your lady's ear ? 

King. That more than all the world I did respect her. 

/•riw.When she shall challenge this^you will reject her. 

King. Upon mine honour, no. 

Prin. Peace, peace, forbear : 
Your oath once broke, you force not to forswear.* 

King. Despise me, when I break this oath of mine. 

Prin. I will ; and therefore keep it : — Rosaline, 
What did the Russian whisper in your ear t 

Pos, Madam, he swore, tlvat he did hold me dear 
As precious eye-sight ; and did value me 
Above this world : adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or else die my lover. 

Prin. God give thee joy of him ! the noble lord 
Most honourably doth uphold his word. 

King. What mean you, madam ^ by my life, my troth, 
I never swore this lady such an oath. 

Po8, By heaven, you did ; and to confirm it plain. 
You gave me this : but take it, sir, again. 

King. My faith, and this, the princess I did give, 
I knew her by this jewel on her sleeve. 

Prin, Pardon me, sir, this jewel did she wear; 
And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear :— 
What ; will you have me, or your pearl again ? 

Biron, Neither of either ; 1 remit both twain.-— 
I see the trick on't ;— Here was a consent, 
(Knowing aforehand of our merriment,) 
To dash it, like a Christmas comedy : 
Some carry- tale, some please-man, some slight zany,* 

[3] I. e. acting with sufficient deliberation. STEEV. 

[4] Tm force not, is the same with, you make no difficulty. This is a ve^ 
JQSt observation. The crime which h^s been once committed, is committML 
again with less reluctance. JOHNS. 

[S] A ssmy is a bufiboni a merry Andrew/ a gross mimick* STXEV* 
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Some moinble-news, some trencher-knight,* some Dick, 

—That smiles his cheek in years ; and knows the trick 

To make my iady laugh, when she's dispos'd, — 

Toid^ur intents before : which once disclos'd, 

The ladies did change favours ; and then we. 

Following the signs, woo'd but the sign of she. 

Now, to our perjury to add more terror, 

We are again forsworn ; in will, and error. 

Much upon this it is : — And might not you [To Boyet. 

Forestal our sport, to make us thus untrue ^ 

Do not you know my lady's foot by the squire,' 

And laugh upon the apple of her eye .' 
And stand between her back, sir, and the fire, 

Holding a trencher, jesting merrily ? 
You put our page out : Go, you are allow'd ;• 
Die when you will, a smock shall be your shrowd. 
You leer upon me, do you ? there's an eye. 
Wounds like a leaden sword. 

Boyet, Full merrily 
Hath this brave manage, this career, been run. 

Biron. Lo, he is tilting straight ! Peace ; I have done. — 

Enter Costard. 
Welcome, pure wit ! thou partest a fair fray. 

Cost, O Lord, sir, they would know. 
Whether the three worthies shall come in, or no. 
Biron, What, are there but three ? / 

Coat, No, sir ; but it is vara fine, 
For every one pursents three. 
Biron, And three times thrice is nine. 
Coat, Not so, sir ; under correction, sir ; I hope, it 
is not so : 
You cannot beg us, sir,* I can assure you, sir ; we knovr 
what we know : 

I hope, three times thrice, sir,— 

- - - ^ 

[6] Sec a few lines below : 

" And staud between her back, sir, and the fire* 
" Holding a /rrwc/ufr,*'— &c. MAL. 

[7] From esguierre, French, a rule, or iqttare. The sense is nearly the 
same as that or the proverbial expression in ow own language, he hath got 
the length of her foot ; i. e. he hath hamoured her so long that he can per- 
•nade her to what he pleases. HEATH. 

[8] i. e. you may say wh t you will ; you are a licensed fooL a common 
jester. So, in Tiue/fth-Night : 

•• There is nq^slander in an aUov)*d fool." WARB. 

[9] That isj we are not fools ; our next relations cannot beg the wardship 
or our persons and fortunes. One of the legal tests of « naturat i> to tXT 
whether he can number. JOHNS. 
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Biron. Is not nine. 

Coat. Under correction, sir, we know whereuntil it 
doth aroount. 

Biron, By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 

Cost. O Lord» sir, it were pity you should get your 
living by reckoning, sir. 

Biron. How much is it ? 

Coat. O Lord, sir, the parties themselves, the actors, 
sir, will show whereuntil it doth amount : for my own 
part, I am, as they say, but to parfect one man,-— e'en 
one poor man ; Pompion the great, sir. 

Biron. Art thou one of the worthies ? • 

Cost. It pleased them, to think me worthy of Pompion 
the great : for mine own part, I know not the degree of 
the worthy ; but I am to stand for him. * 

Biron. Go, bid them prepare. 

Coat. We will turn it finely oflF, sir ; we will take 
some care. [JBariV Cost. 

King. Bir6n, they will shame us, let them not ap- 
proach. 

Biron. We are shame-proof, my lord ; and 'tis some 
policy 
Tohave one show worse than the king's and his company. 

King. I say, they shall not come. 

Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o'er-rule you now > 
That sport best pleases, that doth least know how : 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it presents. 
Their form confounded makes most form in mirth ; 
Wlien great things labouring perish in their birth. 

Biron. A right description of our sport, my lord. 

£nter Arm ado. 

^rm. Anointed, I implore so much expense of thy 
royal sweet breath, as will utter a brace of words. 

[Arm A DO converses with the King^ and 

delivers him a flafier, 
Prin. Doth this man serve God ? 
Biron, Why ask you ? 

Prin. He speaks not like a man of God's making. 
jirm. That's all one , my fair, sweet, honey monarch : 
for, 1 protest, the school-master is exceeding fantasticaU 

[i] This is a stroke of satire which, to this hour, has Umc nolhlHg of itt 
force. Few performers are solicitous aboot the history of the thiri<tff 
they are to represent. STEEV. 
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too, too vain ; too, too vaia : But we will put it, as they 
say, Xofortuna delta guerra, I wish you the peace of 
mind, most royal couplement ! [Exit. 

King, Here is like to be a good presence of worthies : 
He presents Hector of Troy ; the swain, Pompey the 
great ; the parish curate, Alexander ; Armado's page, 
Hercules ; the pedant, Judas Machabasus. 
And if these four worthies in their first show thrive. 
These four will change habits.and present the other five. 

Biron. There is five in the first show. 

King, You are deceiv'd, 'tis not so. 

Biron, The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-priest, 
the fool, and the boy :■— 

Abate a throw at novum ;* and the whole world again. 
Cannot prick out five such, take each one in his vein. 

King.T}[i^ ship is under sail.and here she comes amain. 
\^Seat8 brought for the Ki?ig, Princess, b*c. 

Pageant of the J^ine Worthies.^ Enter Costard 

arm*d,for Pompey. 

Cost, I Pomfiey am, 

Boyet, You lie, you are not he. 

Cost, I Pomfiey am, 

Boyet, With libbard's head on knee.* 

C?] I suppose the meaning is, £xcq>t or put the chance of the dice out of 
the. question, and the world cannot produce five such as these. Abate, from 
the Fr. abatre. MALONE. 

C3] III MS. Harl. 2057, p. 31, is " The order of a showe intended to be 
jnMie Aug. I, 1621 ** 

** First, 2 woodmen, &C 

'< Sc George fifj|hting with the dragon. 

«• The 9 worthies in compleat armour with crownes of gon!d on their 
heads, everv one having his esquires to beare bf fbre him his shield Rnd penon 
of arines dtv'ssed according fU these lords were accustomed to be : 3 Assar- 
ulits, J Infidrls. 3 Chrisri;ins. 

*' After them, a Fame« to declare the rare virtues and noble deedes of the 
9 worthye women. 

Such a pageant as this, we may suppose it was the design of l^iakpeare to 
ridicule. STEEVENS. 

" This sort of procession was the nsiMil recreation of our ancestors at 
Christmas and other festive seasons. Suck thin^ts. being chiefly^ plotted and 
composed by igpiorant people, were seldom committed to writing, at least 
with the view of preservation, and are of course rarely discovered in 
the researches of even the most industrious antiquaries. And it is certain 
that nothing of the k'nd (except the speeches in tnis scene, which were in- 
tended to burlesque them) ever appeared in print " This observation be- 
longs to Mr. Ritson, who has printed a genuine -specimen of the poetry and 
manner of this rude and ancient drama, from an original manuscript of 
Edward the Fourth's time. (Tanner's MSS. 407.) REED. 

C43 This alludes to the old heroic habits, which on the *nPC« and shoal- . 
ders had usualW bv way of ornament^ the resemblance of a leopacd's o» 
lion's facade WARBURTON. 
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Biron. Well said, old mocker ; I must needs be 
friends with thee. 

Co9t. I Pomficy am^ Pomfiey aurnam^d the big^^^ 

Dum. The great. 

Cost, It is grett, sir ; — Pomfiey surnanCd the great / 
That oft in fields with targe and shield^ did make my 

foe to sweat : 
And^travelling along this coast.Iheream come by chance; 
And lay my arms before the legs ^f this sweet lass of 

France, 
If your ladyship would say, Thanks, Pomfiey^ I had done. 

Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 

Cost, 'Tis not so much worth ; but, I hope, I was per- 
fect : I made a little fault in, great, 

Biron, My hat to a halfpenny, Pompey proves the 
best worthy. 

Enter Nathaniel arm*d,for Alexander, 

J^ath. When in the world I iiv^d, I was the world^s 
commander ; 
By east, west, north, and south, I spread my conquer- 
ing might : 
My ^scutcheon filain declares, that I am Alisander. 
Boyet, Your nose says no, you are not ; for it stands 

too right* 
Biron, Your nose smells, no, in this, most tender- 
smelling knight. 
Prin, The conqueror is dismayM : Proceed, goofl 

Alexander. 
A''ath, When in th^ world I tiv*d, I was the world*s 

commander ; — 
Boyet, Most true, 'tis right ; you were so, Alisander. 
Biron, Pompey the great,— 
Cost. Your servant, and Costdrd. 
i5iron.Take away the conqueror,take away Alisander. 
Cost, O, sir, [7^0 Nath.] you have overthrown Ali- 
sander the conqueror ! You will be scraped out of the 
painted cloth for this : your lion, that holds his poll-ax 

sitting on a close-stool,^ will be given to A-jax :* he will 

•■ 

[6] It should be remembered to relish this joke, that the head of Alexan- 
der was placed obliqaely on his shoulders. STEEVENS. 

[7] This allu les to the arms eiven in the old history of the Vint Worthitt, 
to •** Alex inder, the which dia beare geules> a ]ion» or stiautB in a ehayer, 
hohling a battle^ax argent." Leigh's Accidence of Armory. 1597. TOLLKT. 

[S] There is a conceit of Jjax and a jakes. JOHNSON. 
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be the ninth worthy. A conqueror, and afeard to speak ! 
run away for shame, Alisander. [Nath. retire»,'\ 
-^There, an't shall please you ; a foolish mild man ; an 
honest man, look you, and soon dash'd ! He is a mar- 
vellous good neighbour, insooth ; and a very good 
bowler : but, fqr Alisander, alas, you see, how 'tis ;— 
a little o'erparted :^ — But there are worthies a com- 
ing will speak their mind in some other sort. 
Prin, Stand aside, good Pompey. 

Enter Holofbrnks ann^d^ for yudas, and Moth amb*d,Jor 

Hercules, 

HoL Great Hercules is firesented by this imfiy 

TVhoseclub killed Cerberus ^ihat threes/leaded canus; 
^nd^ when he was a babe^ a child^ a shrimp.^ 

Thus did he strangle serfients in his manus : 
Quoniam, he seemeth in minority ; 
Ergo, I come with this afiology.—^ 
Keep some state in thy exit^ and vanish. ^Exit Moth. 

Iiol. Judas I am, — 
. Dum. A Judas ! 

Hoi. Not Iscariot, sir. — 
Judas lam^ycleped Machabaus, 

Dum. Judas Machabsus dipt, is plain Judas. 

Biron. A kissing traitor ; — How art thou prov'dJudas? 

Hoi. Judas lam, — 

Dum, The more shame for you, Judas. 

HoL What mean you, sir ^ 

Boyet. To make Judas hang himself. 

HoL Begin, sir ; you are my elder. 

Biron. Well follow'd : Judas was hang*d on an elder. 

HoL I will not be put out of countenance. 

Biron, Because thou hast no face. 

HoL What is this ? 

Boyet, A cittern head. 

Dum, The head of a bodkin. 

Biron, A death's face in a ring. 

Long, The face of an old Roman coin, scarce seen. 

Boyet, The pummel of Cxsar's faulchion. 

Dum, The carv'd-bone face on a flask. ' 

t9] That \s» the part or character allotted to him in thli piece is too con- 
Biderable. MAL. 

l\ ] i. e. a soldier's powder-hora. STEEV. 

36 V0&. n» 
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Biron. St. George's half-cheek in a brooch. 

JDum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 

Biron, Ajr, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer : 
And now, forward ; for we have put thee in countenance. 

Hoi. You have put me out of countenance. 

Biron, False ; we have given thee faces. 

HoL But you have out-fac*d them all. 

Biron, An thou wert a lion, we would do so. 

Boyet, Therefore, as he is, an ass, let him ga 
And so adieu, sweet Jude ! nay, why dost thou stay ? 

Dum, For the latter end of his name. 

Biron. For the ass to the Jude ; give it him : — Jud-aSj 
away. 

Ifol. This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 

Boyet. A light for monsieur Judas : it grows dark, he 
may stumble. 

Prin. Alas, poor Machabsus,how hath he been baited .' 

Enter Arm ado arm* dy for Hector. 

Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles ; here comes Hector 
in arms. 

Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, I will 
now be merry. 

King. Hector was but a Trojan* in respect of this. 

Boyet, But is this Hector ? 

Dum. I think. Hector was not so clean-timber'd. 

Long, His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dum, More calf, certain. 

Boyet, No ; he is best indued in the small, 

Biron, This cannot be Hector. 

Dum, He's a god or a painter; for he makes faces. 

Arm, The armi/iotent Mara^ of lances the almighty ^^ 
Gave Hector a gift, — 

Dum, A gilt nutmeg. 

Biron, A lemon, — 

Long, Stuck with cloves. 

[3] A Trojattf I believe* was in the time of Shak8pe«re« a cant term for a 
thtef. So, in King Henry IV. P. I. ** Tut, there are other Trojam that thoa 
4Sream'6t not of.'^ &c. STEEV. [3] i. e. of lance-men. STEEV. 

C4I An orange stuck ivith cloves appears to have 1>een a common new- 
year's gift. A gUt nutmeg is mentioned by Ben Jonson as a present on the 
«ame occasion. The ost* « however ,of an orange, &c. may be ascertained from 
^he Second Booke of Notable Thinges, by Thomas Lapton, 410. b1. I : *' Wjme 
^^11 be pleasant -in taste and savoar if an oren'ge or a Lymen ^(stickt round 
;al)out with Cloaves^ be hanged within the vessel! that it touchenot the W3me. 
JkAdfio the wjne wyll be preserved from Ibystines mid evyU tavoar." 

•fiXJEoBV'. 
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Dum. No, cloven. 

Arm. Peace ! 
The armi/iotent Mara, of lances the almighty. 

Gave Hector a gift, the heir oj Ilion ; 
A man so breath*d, that certain he ivouldjight , yea 

From morn till night, out of his fiavilion, 
I am that flower, — 

Dum. That mint. 

Jjong, That columbine. 

Arm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 

Long, I must rather give it the rein ; for it runs against 
Hector. 

Dum, Ay, and Hector's a greyhound. 

Ar?n. The sweet war-man is dead and rotten ; sweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: when he 
breath*d, he was a man — But I will forward with my 
device: Sweet royalty, [7\> the Princess. "} bestow on 
me the sense of hearing. [Biron ivhis/iers Costard. 

Prin, Speak, brave Hector ; we are much delighted". 

Arm. I do adore thy sweet grace's slipper. 

Boyet, Loves her by the foot. 

Dum. He may not by the yard. 

Arm, This Hector far surmounted Hannibal, — 

Cost, The party is gone, fellow Hector, she is gone ; 
she is two months on her wav. 

Arm. What meanest thou ? 

Cost, Faith, unless you play the honest Trojan, the 
poor wench is cast away : she's quick ; the child brags 
in her belly already ; 'tis yours. 

Arm. Dost thou infamonize me among potentates? 
thou shalt die. 

Cost, Then shall Hector be whipp'd, for Jaquenetta 
that is quick by him ; and hang'd, for Pompey that is 
dead by him. 

Dum, Most rare Pompey ! 

Boyet. Renowned Pompey ! 

Biron. Greater than great, great, great, great 
Pompey ! Pompey the huge ! 

Dum. Hector trembles. 

Biron. Pompey is mov'd: — More At^s, more Ates;' 
stir them on ! stir them on ! 

Dum. Hector will challenge him. 

' " III! ■ I ' I ■ ||» 

[5] That is, more instigation. Ate was the mischievous goddess that in- 
cited bloodshed. JOHNSON. 
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Birofi, Ay, if he have no more man's blood in's belly 
than will sup a ilea. 

Arm, By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

CoaC, I will not fight with a pole, like a northern man ; 
I'll slash ; I'll do it by the sword :— >I pray you, let me 
borrow my arms again.^ 

Dum. Room for the incensed worthies. 

Coat, I'll do it in my shirt. 

Dum. Most resolute Pompey I 

Moth. Master, let me take you a button-hole lower. 
Do you not see, Pompey is uncasing for the combat ? 
What mean you ^ you will lose your reputation. 

Arm, Gentlemen, and soldiers, pardon me ; I will 
not combat in my shirt. 

Dum. You may not deny it ; Pompey hath made the 
challenge. 

Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 

Biron. What reason have you for't ? 

Arm. The naked truth of it is, 1 have no shirt ; I go 
woolward for penance. 

Boyet. True, and it was enjoined him in Rome for 
want of linen i^ since when, I'll be sworn, he wore 
none, but a dish-clout of Jaquenetta's ; and that a' wears 
next his heart, for a favour. 

Enter Mercade. 

Mcr. God save you, madam ! 
Frin. Welcome, Mercade ; 
But that thou interrupt'st our merriment. 

Mcr. I am sorry, madam ; for the news I bring 

[6] TTie wcapotis and armour which he wore in the character of Pompey. 

JOHNSON. 

[7] This may |K)..s1blv allud? to a story well kt.own in our auiuor's time« 
to this •^ff -ct :— A Spaniard at Rome fitlhng in a duel, as he lay expiring;, an 
intimate tri^ud^ by chaixe. came by, and offered him his best services. The 
dyii ^ man fold him ne had but one request to make him, but ooniured him» 
by th" memory of i heir past friendship, punctually to comply with it, which 
was. not to su'fTcr him t^ be stript, but to bury him as he lay. in the habit 
he thf n had en When this 'a as promised, the Spaniard closed his eyes> and 
expired with grf« composure :md esi^ation. But his friend's cariosity 
prevailing over his go<>.< f^ith. he hid him stript, and found, to his great 
»urpri<»e. th.«t he was without :» shirt. WARB. 

To go 'Wnol'wardf I believe was a phrase appropriated to pilgrtms and 
penitentiaries, bkinner derives 'wooltuard from the Saxon wol, fifapte,^ MO- 
ondmily nny ^' e t distreis, and we<«rd. t(nvard. Thus, says he, it signifies* 
** in magna dtscrimine & exp'.ctnticne mami malt comtitutus." I rather 
think it should be v^'riiten luoolivardtsaid that it means clothed in <vm/» and 
not in linen. T. WARTON. 



Act V. love's labour's lost. 79 

Is hcavj^in my tongue. The king your father— 

Prin, Dead, for my life. 

Mer, Even so ; my tale is told. 

Biron, Worthies, away ; the scene begins to cloud. 

Arm* For mine own part, I breathe free breath : I 
have seen the day of wrong through the little hole of 
discretion, and I will right myself like a soldier. 

\^Exeunt Worthies. 

JGng, How fares your majesty ? 

Prin, Boyet, prepare ; I will away to-night. 

King, Madam, not so; I do beseech you, stay. 

Prin, Prepare, I say. — 1 thank you, gracious lords," 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat. 
Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rich wisdom, to excuse, or hide. 
The liberal opposition of our spirits :* 
If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath, your gentleness 
Was guilty of it. — Farewell, worthy lord f 
A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue : 
Excuse me so, coming so short of thanks 
For my great suit so easily obtain'd. 

King. The extreme partsof time extremely form 
All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 
And often, at his very loose, decides 
That which long process could not arbitrate : 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the smiling courtesy of love, 
The holy suit which fain it would convince; 
Yet, since love*s argument was first on foot. 
Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it 
From what it purpos'd ; since, to wail friends lost. 
Is not by much so wholesome, profitable. 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 

Prin, I understand you not ; my griefs are double. 

Biron, Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief r 
—And by these badges understand the king. 
For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies. 
Hath much deform'd us, fashioning our humours. 
Even to the opposed end of our intents : 
And what in us hath, seem'd ridiculous,— 

[8] Liberal'^ Fret to exeiss. STEEV. 

36* VOL. II. 
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As love is full of UDbefitting strains ; 
All wanton as a child, skipping, and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye 
Full of strange shapes, of habits, and of fornns. 
Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance : 
Which party-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
Have misbecom'd our oaths and gravities. 
Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults. 
Suggested us to make :* Therefore, ladies. 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewise yours: We to ourselves prove false, 
By ocing once false for ever to be true 
To those that make us both : — ftiir ladles, you : 
And even that falsehood, in itself a sin 
Thus purifies itself, and turns to grace. 

Pvin. V^'e have receiv*d your letters, full of love ; 
Your favours, the embassadors of love ; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy. 
As bombast, and as lining to the time :* 
But more devout than this, in our respects. 
Have we not been ; and therefore met your loves 
In their own fashion, like a merriment. 

jDmw. Our letters, madam,show'd much more than jest. 

I^ont^. So did our looks. 

7?o*. We did not quote them so. 

King. Now, at the latest minute of the hour. 
Grant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too short 
To make a world-without-end bargain in : 
No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 
Full of dear guiltiness ; and, therefore this,— 
If for my love (as there is no such cause) 
You will do aught, this shall you do for me : 
Your oath I will not trust ; but go with speed 
To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 

[y] T(iat is, /<?M^/rrfu8. JOHNSON. 

[. J This liiif is obscurr. Bombast was a kind of loose texture not nnliks 
>ivn t is now called ivadding. used to give the dresses of that time bulk and 
protuber.-.ce, without much increase of weight ; whence the same name is 
given to a tumour of words nnsQpportrd by solid sentiment. The princess, 
therrforr, 8nys> rh.it rhey considered this conmhip as but bombast, as some^ 
thing toHW out life, which not being closely imi^ with it, might be thrown 
awray at pleasure. JOHNSON* 



Act r. L0VE*s labour's lost. 81 

Remote from all the pleasures of the world ; 

There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 

Have brought about their annual reckoning : 

If this austere insociable life 

Change not your, offer made in heat of blood ; 

If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging, and thin weeds, 

Kip not the gaudy blossoms of your love. 

But that it bear this trial, and last love ; 

Then, at the expiration of the year. 

Come challenge, challenge me by these deserts ; 

And, by this virgin palm, now kissing thine, 

I will be thine ; and, till that instantj'shut 

My woeful self up in a mourning house ; 

Raining the tears of lamentation. 

For the remembrance of my father's death. 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part ; 

Neither intitled in the other's heart. 

King. If this, or move than this, I would deny, 
To flatter up these p.^wers of mine with rest, 
The sudden hand of death close up mine eye ! 
Hence ever then, my heart is in thy breast. 

\^Biron. And what to me, my love ? and what to me ? 

lios. You must be purged too, your sins are rank; 
You are attaint with faults and perjury ; 
Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 
A twelve month shall you spend, and never rest, 
But seek the weary beds of people sick.*] 

Duni. But what to me, my love ? but what to me ? 

Kath. A wife ! — a beard, fair health, and honesty ; 
With three-fold love I wish you all these three. 

Dum. O, shall I say, 1 thank you, gentle wife.' 

Kath. Not so, my lord ; — a twelve-month and a day 
I'll mark no words that smooth-fac*d wooers say : 
Come when the king doth to my lady come. 
Then, if I have much love. Til give you some. 

JDum. I'll serve thee true and faithfully till then. 

Kath. Yet swear not, lest you be forsworn again. 

Long. What says Maria? 

Mar. At the twelvemonth's end, 
I'll change my black gown for a faithful friend. 

fal These six verses both Dr. Thirlhy and Mr. Warbarton concur te 
think should be expuugid; and, therefore 1 h.»ve pat them between crotch- 
ets : not that they were an interpolation, but as the author's draaght> which 
he afterwards rejected, and executed the same thotiglu a little lower with 
much more spirit and elegance. THEOBALD. 
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Long. 1*11 stay with patience ; but the time is Xon^. 

Mar* The liker you ; few taller are so young. 

Biron, Studies my lady P mistress, look on me, 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eye. 
What humble suit attends thy answer there ; 
Impose some service on me for thy love. 

Boa, Oft have I heard of you, my lord Bir6n, 
Before I saw you : and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit : 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain ; 
And, therewithal, to win me, if you please, 
(Without the which I am not to be won,) 
You shall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be. 
With all the fierce endeavour of yeur wit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Biron, To move wild laughter in the throat of death ^ 
It cannot be ; it is impossible : 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 

Boa. Why, that's the way tochoak a gibing spirit. 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace. 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools : 
A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it : then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf'd with the clamours of their own dear groans, ^ 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 
And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 
But, if they will not, throw away that spirit, 
And I shall find you empty of that fault. 
Right joyful of your reformation. 

Biron, A twelvemonth ^ well, befal what will befal, 
I'll jest a twelvemonth in an hospital.^ 

■ r 

[3] Dear should here« as in many other places* be dere, sad* odious. JOM* 

[43 The characters of Biron and Rosaline suffet much by comparison witb 
those of Benedick and Beatrice Wt know that Love's Labour's Lost was the- 
elder performance ; and as our author grew mor? experienced in dramatic 
writing, he might have seen how much he could improve on his own orig- 
inals. To this circumstance, perhaps* we are indebted for the more iierli|*^fc 
coxaedy oi Hiluch Ado about Nothing, ST££y£N9. 



Act F. love's labour's LOST. 8S 

Prin. Ay, sweet my lord ; and so I take my leave. 

\To the King, 

King. No, madam : we will bring you on your way. 

Biron. Our wooing doth not end like an old play ; 
Jack hath not Jilk: these ladies' courtesy 
Might well have made our sport a comedy. 

King. Come, sir, it wants a twelvemonth and a day,. 
And then 'twill end. 

Biron, That's too long for a play. 

Enter Arm ado. 

Arm. Sweet majesty, vouchsafe me, — 

jPrin, Was not that Hector f 

Dum, The worthy knight of Troy. 

Arm, I will kiss thy royal finger, and take leave : I 
am a votary ; I have vowed to Jaquenetta to hold the 
plough for her sweet love three years. But, most esteem- 
ed greatness, will you hear the dialogue that the two 
learned men have compiled, in praise of the owl and the 
cuckoo ? it should have followed in the end of our show. 

King. Call them forth quickly, we will do so. 

Arm, Holla ! approach. — 

Enter Holofernes, Nathaniel, Moth, Costard, and 

others. 

This side is Hiems, winter ; this Ver, the spring ; the 
one maintain'd by the owl, the other by the cuckoo 
Ver, begin,, 

SONG. 

Spring. When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-s^nocks all silver-Huhite, 
And cuckoo-buds^ ofyellovi hue. 

Do paint the meadoius vtith delight. 
The cuckoo then, on every tree. 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he^ 

Cuckoo ; 

II ■ II III ■■■II I ■ I I ■ I ■ ' ■ 

C5] Gerard, in hXi Herbal- 1597. s;<>8, th t thejloi cuculi card^imitii, &c. 
are calltrd "in English cuckoo-fionaen, in Norfolk Canterbufy-htis, Jtnd at 
Namptiuich i" Cheshtrr ladie-smocks " Shaksps arcf however, might not 
hav> bsct» sufficiently skilled in botany to be aware of* this n. rticular 

Mr Toilet has observed, that Lyte in his Herbal, 1578 ana 1579, remarks* 
that cofvslipi arc i/i French, of soive c lied coquu pr me vtrt, and braves 
de coquu. This, he thinks, will sufficiently account for our snthor's cuko^ 
Undituy which he supposes ctmslip-buds to be meant. ST££y. 
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Cuckooy cuckoo^'^^viordoffearf 
Unpleating to a married ear / 

II. 

IVhen thepherd* pipe on oaten ttramt. 

And merry larkt are ploughmen** elockt. 

When turtle* treads and rooks, and davt. 

And m,aideii* bleach their sum,mer rmocks^ 

The cuckoo then, on ewry tree, 

Mockt married men, for thut *ing* he. 
Cuckoo s 

Cuckoo, cuckoo,'— O vjord of fear, 

Unpleating to a married ear / 

III. 

Winter. When iciclet hang by the wall,^ 

And Dick the shepherd bloHo* his nails'^ 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And m,ilk comes frozen hom^ in pail% 
When blood is nippl'd, and voays befoul^ 
Then nightly sings the staring oval, 

To'Vtho i 
Tu'Vjhh, tO'vho, a merry note. 
While greasy yoan doth keel 8 the pot. 



[6] i. e. from the enves of the thatch or other roofing, from which in the 
morning icicles are foonHl depending in great abundance, aftrr a night of 
frost Our author (whose images are all taken from nature) has alluded in 
The Timpest, to ti>e drops of water that after rain flow from such coveriog;i# 
in their natural unfrozen state : 

" His tears run down his beard, like winter's dr 
*' From eaves of reeds.*' MAL. 

[7] So, in King Henry YL Part III : 

" what time the sh pherd, bhtving of his nails, 

" Can neither cUl it perfect day or night." MAL. 

[8] This word is yet used in Ireland, and signifies to scum the pot' 

GOLDSMITH. 

Keel the pot. i. e. cool the pot : "The thing is, they mix their thicking 
of c>atmeal and water, which they cali blending the lifting (or li thing,) and 
put it in thti por. when they set it on, because wh'^n the mtat, pudding and 
turnips are •til in. they cannot so well mix i*, but 'tis apt to go into lumps ; 
yet this method of theirs renders the pot liable to boil over at the first ris* 
ing. and evry subsequent increase of tne fire ; to prevent wt»ich it becomes 
necessity for oni' to »ttend to cool it occasionally, b^r lading it up frtquently 
with a l»'Ue. which they cail keeling the pot, and is indeed a greasv office.*' 
Gent M%g. 1760 This account seems to be accaraf. RlTSON- 

To keel signifies to cool in general, without my reference to the ki^chen. 
Mr. Lambe observes, in his notes on the ancient metrical History of The 
Battle ofFloddm, that It is a common thing in the North " for a maid ser* 
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IV. 

When all aloud the vnnd doth bUm^ 
^ And couching dronne the par*on*9 eam^ * 

And birdt sit brooiding in the smna. 

And Marian** note lookt red and ramf 
When roasted erabi^ hiss in the bowl. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who { 
Tu'Vihit, to-v)ho, a merry note. 
While greasy yian doth keel the pot* 

Arm. The words of Mercury are hacsh after the 
songs of Apollo.— You, that way ; we, this way. 

[Exeunt* 



•vtnt to take oat of a iM^ling pot a nohssn, i. e. .a small quantity* vis. a por- 
ringer or two of broth* and dien to fill ap the pot with c<dd water. Tlie 
liroth thus tuken out* is called the huling nuhmt. In tlds manner graaijr 
Joan keeled the pot. 

" Gie me beer, and gie me grots* 

" And lamps of beef to sworn abeen ; 

'< And ilka time that 1 stir the pot* 

" He's hae frae me the k^tUng nuhten." STEEV. 

Zg] Sanv seems anciently to haive meant* not as at present* a provecb* #tai> 
<ence* but the whole tenor of any instroctive discourse. STEEVENS. 

Yet in As you like it, oor author uses tSds word in the sense <^a sentenocb 
or maxim : ** Dead shepherd* now I find thy sav of might," 6cc. It b*l 
Jbelicve, so used here. MAL. 

[i] i. e. the wild apples so called. STEEVENS. 

The bowl most be sapoosed to be filled with ale ; atoast and some s^Qk 
and sugar being added* what is called lamb's nueol it produced. MAL • 
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